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8 PRODIGAL DAUGHTERS 

be changed, while the children will have grown almost 
beyond recognition." 

If ever a man looked eagerly forward to his return 
home it was Lester Trelawney. He had been away from 
home for six years. Even before the outbreak of the 
war, his regiment having been sent to Egypt, he had to 
bid good-bye to his wife and children, almost without 
warning or time for preparation. 

From the time he landed at Alexandria, his life had 
been one continual excitement. Owing to a strange 
series of happenings, he had, before he had time to settle 
down in Egypt, been ordered to India, where he found 
himself in a centre of unrest and danger. For nearly 
two years he practically lived from hour to hour. Events, 
of which the British public knew nothing, happened thick 
and fast, and as he proved himself not only a brave sol- 
dier, but a man of more than ordinary intelligence, he was 
entrusted with work which was not only vitally important, 
but terribly exacting. 

At the end of his work in India, he was sent to Meso- 
potamia where, after a good deal of strenuous work, he 
had been taken prisoner. Here, in a foul smelling den, 
he had been taken ill, and practically gave up all hope of 
ever seeing his home again. A sound constitution, and a 
dogged determination not to be beaten, however, carried 
him through. Not only did he get well, but he managed 
to escape from his jailers. Added to this, he was able to 
pick up information of such value that when at length 
he was enabled to rejoin the Army, he became especially 
marked out for intelligence work. This led to his being 
sent on various missions, which, although engrossing be- 
yond words, kept him from returning home. 

For months together, Lester Trelawney was away from 
civilization. This led, on more than one occasion, to his 
wife and family giving him up for dead. Even when at 
the Armistice was signed, he was still kept in the 
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East Through the years he had gained such experi- 
ence, and his work had become so exacting, that no one 
else could be entrusted with it. 

"Trelawney, is that you?" 

He turned and saw a man who had just emerged from 
a cabin. 

*' Why — ^yes, it's Wykham. I am glad to see you." 

*' Not more glad than I am to see you. Heaven only 
knows how much good honest sorrow I've wasted over 
you. You've been given up for dead twice. Of course 
something of the truth has come out about you. If I had 
had the slightest idea you were aboard, I wouldn't have 
stayed in that stuffy cabin. Let's see, you've not been 
home since '14, have you?" 

" No." 

" Beastly shame, I call it Still you've brought it on 
yourself. If you will make yourself indispensable, you 
have to pay the price for it. But you are all sorts of a 
big gun now, I can tell you." 

" Hardly. Only a Colonel." 

"But you'll be more than that — ^a Brigadier for cer- 
tain." 

The other shook his head. " I'm not troubling about 
that sort of thing," he replied ; " my one thought is to see 
my wife and children." 

** Of course, of course. By Jove, you'll be a bit ex- 
dted, although you look as cool as a cucumber. Why, 
it's nearly six years since you left." 

*' Yes, six years," and there was a far-away look in his 
cjres. 

" I saw your wife a few weeks ago." 

"Did you?" Trelawney looked questioningly at the 
other. 

" Yes. She looked scarcely a day older. The change 
win not be in her. It will be in the children. Honv iivmkj 
have you ? " 
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"Four. Two boys and two girls. The youngest, 
Peggyj was barely eleven when I left. The eldest, 
Trevor, was just over seventeen when the war broke out" 

"And now he's twenty-three. By Jove, you will find 
a change. There, we're slowing down. We shall be in 
the harbour in another three minutes, We'll go up to 
London together, eh?'* 

" I can't promise," replied Trelawney. " I sent word 
to my wife that I was coming by this boat. She may be 
here to meet me." 

" Oh, yes, of course. Well, the best of luck ! I ex- 
pect I shall be seeing you often now you are back again.'* 

A few minutes later the boat had entered the harbour 
and Colonel Trelawney was looking eagerly towards the 
pier, as if in expectation of seeing some one he knew. 
Presently his eyes lit up with a look of gladness. 

" There she is," he said aloud, and then turned to his 
man and gave him instructions about his luggage. 

Lester Trelawney was utterly unconscious of the crowd 
of onlookers as he passed along the gangway. He had 
seen a face which made him forget, not only the past 
years of peril, and excitement, but all^his surroundings. 

"Alice, my darling, it is good of you to come," he mur- 
mured as he held a little woman in his arms, and kissed 
her many times. "There, don't cry, little wife. I'm 
back safe and sound." 

" I can't help it," she sobbed. " I*m so — so — oh, thank 
God you've come ! " 

She was a small-featured but pretty woman, in spite of 
the fact that she was past forty. There was scarcely a 
line on her face, and not a single gray hair among her 
golden locks. She seemed almost pathetically little and 
fragile as she looked into her husband's face, and one 
could easily imagine that the lonely soldier had had many 
anxious hours at the thought that this clinging woman 
^ was alone with the cares of a family weighing on her. 
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But that was all forgotten now. The war was over, 
the years of terror had passed, and he was home again. 

"Oh, Lester, I'm so proud, so thankful, so happy! 
You are sure you are all right ? " 

" Sure, Alice," he laughed. " There, Til try and find 
an empty carriage." 

" I bribed the conductor to reserve one for us," and a 
blush surmounted her cheek as she spoke, " I thought — 
I thought " 

"Yes, I know what you thought," interrupted Tre- 
lawney joyfully. "Alice, this hour almost repays one for 
all the years we've been separated. There are thousands 
of questions I want to ask you, and heaps of things you'll 
have to tell me. The children are all right, I hope ? " 

He asked the question in a matter-of-fact way, but it 
was easy to see how much it meant to him. 

"Yes, they are all right. Of course Trevor isn't at 
home, but the girls are both all right. You'll hardly know 
them. Those photographs I sent you hardly gave you 
an idea what they are like. Eleanor is a head taller than 
I — she's twenty-one, you know, — ^while Peg, as you al- 
ways called her, has her hair up." 

" Fancy, my little Peg with her hair up ! " Trelawney 
sighed as he spoke. " Then she'll be quite grown up." 

" Yes, quite ; she's a lot older than her age. Oh, I am 
glad you are home again. I don't think I could have 
gone on much longer without you." 

" Nothing wrong, I hope? " 

"Oh, no, nothing at all. But — oh, I have wanted 
you!" 

They were alone in. the compartment at length, and 
again Colonel Trelawney took his wife in his arms, and 
held her close to him. Evidently the years had not 
cooled his ardour, nor had his aflFection for his wife less- 
ened. Nevertheless there was a tone in her voice )i3aaX. 
made him anxiou5, especially when he asked lier ^bout 
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the children. As he looked at his wife again, moreover, 
something struck him which had not troubled him before. 
She seemed to him to lack decision, and steadiness of 
purpose. She was a loving, gentle little creature, but she 
was weak, and lacking in that power of command which 
had been of such value to him during the last fateful 
years of his life. 

"Ah, well, I hope I am home for good now," he replied 
gently. " Oh, my little wife, you have not wanted me 
half as badly as I have wanted you." 

She nestled up closely to him, like a tired child nestles 
to its mother, and sighed contentedly. 

" I never wanted you so much as during the last two 
years," she said. " You see the children seemed to grow 
up suddenly, and — ^but oh, John has been such a comfort 
to me ! " 

"John?" 

" Yes, I know you used to think him dull, and a little 
bit sullen, but he isn't at all. He's rather quiet still, and 
reserved ; but he's as steady as old times, and so thought- 
ful. Do you know I've had to consult him about every- 
thing, especially since he left school. As soon as he 
knew the state of my finances, he wouldn't hear of going 
to Oxford. You see, Trevor's pay hardly covers his ex- 
penses. Boys in the army have to keep up appearances, 
you know." 

" Then what's John doing? I fully intended him to go 
to Oxford." 

" Perhaps I ought to have told you. But the boy 
wouldn't let me. He said it would bother you. As I 
told you, Trevor, being in an expensive regiment, had to 
come to me for help, so John insisted on helping me." 

" Insisted on helping you? How? " 

" The father of his principal chimi at Rugby is in the 
motor business, and John, who, as you know, always had 
a passion for engineering, went to him and asked him for 
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work. He's been there a year now, and is doing splen- 
didly. Mr. Dayenport gives him a salary, and is so 
pleased with him that he has promised him quite a good 
position in a few months." 

Colonel Trelawney looked thoughtful. He was not a 
rich man, but he had thought that his private income, 
added to the amount he had arranged for her out of his 
army pay would be ample for all the wants of the family. 
Indeed this was one of the things that comforted him 
when he was far away from civilization, and when it 
seemed doubtful whether he would ever see his family 
again. His house in Hampstead was not large, but it 
was his own property, and he had never dreamed that 
his wife would have to face financial difficulties. 

"You see everything has become so dear," went on 
Mrs. Trelawney. " Prices are simply awful, and al- 
though school bills have stopped, the girls have had to 
have more expensive dresses, while, as I told you, Trevor 
has had to be helped. Of course Eleanor earned a good 
deal." 

" Eleanor? " cried the Colonel in a tone of questioning 
surprise. 

"Yes, she got a post under Government. Everybody 
did it during the war, you know; but that's over now. 
Still it has given the girls all sorts of notions." 

Trelawney was silent. He was an understanding man, 
and although he spoke no word, it was easy to see that he 
read more in his wife's words than she had voiced. 

"Poor little girl," he said at length. "I'm afraid 
you've had a difficult time, and I have been so wrapped 
up in my own affairs that I have not realized how you've 
been placed. But never mind. I'm home now, and to- 
gether, we'll soon have everything straight." 

" I'm sure I've tried very hard to do what I thought 
you would like," said Mrs. Trelawney. "But I "OLeNet 
realized how he]p]e5s I was until I was left alone* ^OM 



CHAPTER II 
" THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH " 

ALTHOUGH Colonel Trelawney's house was not 
a large one, especially when compared with those 
in that part of Hampstead Heath in which it was 
situated, it had a spacious, comfortable appearance. The 
garden surrounding it added to its attractiveness, and 
made it appear more homelike. Indeed, when the taxi 
stopped, and Trelawney got out and looked around him, 
it seemed a very haven of rest to a homesick man. 

" It's just beautiful," he sighed contentedly, " just as I 
have thought of it during six lonely years." 

But all thoughts of house and garden passed from him 
in a moment, for he heard the sound, of voices, and the 
scamper of feet. A second later the door was opened, 
and he was met by two girls who rushed towards him. 

" Why, Eleanor," he cried, as he kissed the older, and 
taller of the two, " I shouldn't have known you. And, 
by Jove, you are a pretty girl too. As for little Peg; 
why, you young puss, what have you done with your- 
self?" 

" Like Topsy, ' I'se growed,' " replied the girl. 

'* You have ' growed.' You make me feel an old man. 
You were a racketty, untidy kid when I left and now you 
are far taller than your mother. Still you are Dad's 
baby, aren't you?" 

"Not much of a baby about me," retorted the girl 
saucily. 

They were both good-looking girls. Eleanor, the older 
and taller of the two, had almost classical features, and 
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a strikmg appearance generally. Peggy, the younger, al- 
though not yet eighteen years old, had a fine well-de- 
veloped figure. Both were attired in the latest fashion ; 
each of their dresses was cut very low at the neck, 
while their skirts were so short that they exhibited much 
more of their lower limbs than their grandmothers would 
have considered necessary. 

Colonel Trelawney's quick, observant eye took all this 
in at a glance, but he made no remark. Indeed, he was 
so happily excited that details of dress counted for little. 

" But Where's John ? " he asked. 

"Here, Father," said a youth coming forward. "I 
only wanted to give the girls the first chance." 

He was a quiet, thoughtful looking young fellow, just 
turned nineteen. There was a family resemblance be- 
tween him and the girls, but there was something in his 
face which suggested a difference of character. He 
seemed more reposeful — ^more trustworthy. 

Colonel Trelawney hesitated a moment, and then he 
put his arm around his shoulder and kissed him. 

" God bless you, my boy," he said fervently. 

John blushed a fiery red, while Peggy tittered. He 
was a sensitive fellow, and like other boys of his age, was 
not given to open manifestation of his feelings. 

"Your mother has told me about you," went on the 
Colonel. " Of course I'm immensely pleased that you've 
been wanting to help your mother. All the same, I'm 
sorry you didn't go on to the 'Varsity." 

John shuffled awkwardly, and was silent. He had been 
steadily watching his father ever since he had entered the 
house, as if trying to make up his mind about him. 

" But he's been such a comfort to me," interposed the 
mother. " I don't know what I ^should have done with- 
out him." 

John locked more uncomfortable than ever, while 
P^Sy laughed aloud, and then burst out singing. 
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" Our John's a pattern boy, a pattern boy, — b, pattern 
boy. 

Our John's a pattern boy, — ^yes a pa-a-ttem boy ! " 
Do be quiet, Peg," he exclaimed. 

" But you are," laughed the girl, " and it's only right 
Father should know it." 

"Ah, well," broke in the Colonel, " it's good to see you 
all, even although I can't realize, even yet, that you are 
no longer children. But I must get used to that In the 
meanwhile we will have a great time together. After 
I've settled up a few things, I'm going to have a com- 
plete holiday. Come, you girls, kiss your old Dad again, 
and then we'll have dinner. Mother told me she'd ar- 
ranged to put it off till I came home, so you'll be himgry/' 

" We are," assented Peggy. 

" Dinner will be ready in five minutes," Mrs. Tre- 
lawney informed them. 

** Then I'll have a wash in the meantime," said the 
Colonel. " Oh, my little kiddies, God only knows how 
I've longed for this hour." 

He found his way up-stairs as he spoke, while the two 
girls exchanged significant glances. Eleanor had scarcely 
spoken a word since her father's first greeting, but she 
had never taken her eyes from him. She might have 
been trying to understand what kind of man he was. 
John was also silent, but the look in his eyes as he 
watched his father go up-stairs spoke volumes. 

During dinner the gathering was somewhat subdued. 
Possibly the fact that the head of the house sat at the 
table had a restraining influence. After all, they were 
children when he went ^way, and for six years his con- 
trolling hand had been taken away from them. During 
that time Mrs. Trelawney had been solely responsible for 
everything, and she had, on her own confession, felt the 
burden of that responsibility very heavily. 

More than once Colonel Trelawney looked searching!; 
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from one face to another. The experience was as strange 
to him as to his family. To leave four children, to be for 
several years separated from them, and then to return 
home, and find them changed almost beyond recognition 
made him feel almost like a stranger in his own house. 
I£s wife only had remained the same. The years of ab- 
sence had scarcely changed her at all. She was the same 
loving unselfish creature he had always known her to be; 
but ihe children puzzled him. 

He did not pass any judgment, however. He was still 
under the excitement of his home-coming, and he felt 
supremely happy at the thought that he was sitting at 
his own table with his family arotmd him. As for John, 
the Colonel's heart warmed as he looked at him. 

"I shall be able to make a pal of him," he thought. 
"He's a fine lad. 

" If only Trev were here, we should all be home to- 
gether," he said aloud presently. "I know it can't be 
helped, but I would have given a good deal to have him 
wii us." 

"Oh, Trev's all right," laughed Peggy. "He's no 
end of a swell. I don't know how many hearts he's 
broken already." 

The Colonel made no reply. He did not seem quite 
sore of his ground, and his eyes were passing quickly 
from face to face as if endeavouring to form judgment. 

" If he can't get leave I shall go to see him at the first 
opportunity," was all he said, before going on to relate 
some of his experiences during the years he had been 
away. 

The evening passed quickly away. The Colonel was 
blissfully happy at being at home again, while years had 
seemed to have rolled from his wife at the thought of 
having him by her side. 

"Well, what do you think of them?" she asked, when 
at length they had retired to their room. 
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*' John's splendid,*' he replied heartily, " just splendid.** 

** He is, isn't he ? Of course the girls laugh at him, 
but there isn't a nicer boy living." 

" Why should the girls laugh at him ? " 

**Oh, they say he's such a sobersides, — and — and — 
what do you think of the girls? " 

"Eleanor seems very clever, but a bit reserved. I 
can't quite make her out yet." 

" No, she isn't easy to understand. Of course she's : 
very handsome, and very high spirited, and — has all sorts j 
of ideas. She's got beyond me. In fact they both have." 

" In what way ? Tell me." [ 

Mrs. Trelawney hesitated a moment, and seemed on \ 
the point of answering him, but decided to be silent 

Meanwhile the two girls found their way up-stairs, 
while John went into the room which in past years had 
been called the "Treadmill." It was the room which, 
when they had a governess, had been used as a school- 
room. 

Well ? " queried Peggy when they were alone. 
I see trouble," replied Eleanor* 
Well, trouble or no trouble, I'm dying for a cig. It's 
the first evening I've spent without smoking for ages. 
Give me one." 

"Haven't got any here. I left them down in the 
' TreadmiU.' " 

"Then let's go down and get them. I can't sleep 
without a smoke." 

" We'll have to be careful. As you can easily see, he's 
of the old-fashioned order, and may be shocked." 

" Well, he must be shocked, that's all. I'm not one to 
hide my light under a bushel. Besides, everybody smokes 
now. I scarcely know a girl who doesn't have her packet 
of cigarettes a day. Still, as you say, we'll have to be 
careful. He'll not be played with. Like you, I see 
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trouble. But let's go down to the ' Treadmill/ and smoke 
there," 

The girls went quietly down-stairs^ and foimd their 
way into their old schoolroom. 

"Hello, Johnny darling," exclaimed Peggy. "What 
are you doing here? It's time for children like you to 
be in bed." 

" What are you doing here then ? " retorted John. 

"We've come for a smoke," replied Peggy. "We 
hadn't any baccy up-stairs, so we came here." 

John looked at them steadily for a few seconds. " You 
are afraid of him then," he replied. 

"Afraid ! Not a bit What is there to be afraid of ? " 
Nothing if you play the game," was the boy's reply. 
Don't be silly," cried Peggy, lighting a cigarette, and 
throwing herself in an armchair. 

There was a silence for a few seconds, then Eleanor 
broke out : " Well, Mother's darling, what do you think 
of him?" 

" He's splendid," replied the boy. " He's just great. 
All the same, we are in for a new dispensation. A good 
thing too," he added, after a few seconds' silence. 

" Bosh ! " replied Peggy. 

" It's not bosh," retorted John. " If Father had been 
home, these last two years, things would have been dif- 
ferent, and you know it." 

" Bosh ! " repeated Peggy. ** Fm just going on in the 
same way." 

" No, you are not. As a proof of it, why didn't you 
smoke when he was with us ? " 

" Why, my dear boy, there's nothing in smoking." 

" I don't say there is ; but why didn't you ? " 

" Oh, well, we naturally wanted to see which way the 
wmd blew. You see, he's at a dangerous age," she 
giggled, " and of course Eleanor and I wanted to sum 
him up first." 
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shut up in a xiuimery^ the sooner he knows the truth the 
better." 

" Personally I can't imagine what you see in him/' 
said Eleanor. " For that matter, I can't understand girls 
who are forever ogling men. Of course they are all right 
in their way. They take one to the theatre, or to supper, 
but as for the love business, and marrying, it's just sick- 
ening. I think any girl is a fool who gets married." 

" Oh, you're cold-blooded." 

" I try to be sensible, anyhow. Life isn't a very long 
business, and the idea of getting married and having 
babies, and that sort of thing is simply nauseous." 

** I s'pose that's why you turn the cold shoulder to Rod 
Ravenscroft?" 

" Rod Ravenscroft is all right as a friend, and if I 
wanted to marry I'd as soon have him as anybody. But 
as I've just said, love and marriage make no appeal to me. 
Still I don't want to judge any one else. We must all 
live our own lives." 

" That's what I mean to do," cried Peggy. "And that's 
why I don't mean to let any one interfere between me 
and Jim." 

" You'll find that Dad tvUl interfere," interposed John. 

"Then he'll be told to mind his own business, that's 
all." 

" It is his business." 

" How is it his business ? If I'm fond of Jim, it's my 
own affair." 

" But the fellow is such a bounder." 

"Bounder yourself," retorted Peggy, with flashing 
eyes, " and a goody-goody boimder at that. Of course 
he's fond of life, but so am I, and I'm not going to stand 
any interference either from you, or any one else. I told 
Mother so last night." 

John shrugged his shoulders. "Time'U tell," he re- 
marked quietly. 
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" I suppose that means that you^ll tell," retorted Teggy. 

"Well, tell, I don't care." 
" Hark ! What's that ? " cried Eleanor. 
At that moment there was the sotmd of footsteps on 

die gravel outside, and a low tapping at the window pane- 
Peggy's face flushed crimson, " That'll be Jim," she 

whispered. ''I told him not to come to-night, but — 

but- " 

" But surely you are not going out to him ? " said John 

as he saw his sister preparing to leave the room. 
" Of course I am," was the girl's reply. " I'll be back 

m ten minutes." 
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CHAPTER ra 

PEG'S CARRYING ON 

OOK here, Eleanor/' said John when Peggy 
had gone, " Dad'U have to loiow about this." 
• I suppose he will/' was the reply, "but 
I don't see why he should/' 
" I say, that's cool." 
Cool if you like, but it's true/* 
It isn't true. Don't you see. Peg's an ass. She's lost 
her head about this fellow Barnes^ and it should be put a 
stop to." 
" Why ? Do you know anything wrong about him ? " 
"He isn't our sort for one thing, and for another. 
Peg's too young. She's only a kid, and it's not the thing 
for her to go out alone to meet him. I'm sure Dad won't 
have him coming to the house. He's common, he has no 
breeding — in short he's a bounder. As for a kid like P^ 
going out like that, it's a bit too thick." 

" Oh, Peg knows how to take care of herself. She's 
a bit too developed on the physical side, but she's level 
headed, and knows her way around. She's years older 
than most girls her age. You'll see, she'll be back in ten 
minutes." 

" If she isn't, I'll go out and kick the fellow oflF the 
premises." 

"Johnny dear, you make me tired. You talk as 
though we lived a hundred years ago, when girls didn't 
know how to look after themselves, and when it was 
diought the duty of brothers to interfere with their sis- 

26 
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ters' lives. Peg's an ass if you like, but she's all right. 
Besides, a girl has the right to live her own life." 

''But she's making herself cheap. Just think of it 
Colonel Trelawney's daughter, gone out on the sly to 
meet her young man, like any common girl." 

" Nothing very sly about it," laughed Eleanor. " No, 
P^s not that sort. What she does, she does in the open. 
Not that I agree with her, and I shall tell her so. Any 
girl's a fool to get fond of a fellow, and a bigger fool 
still to let him see it. Still, she seems to be cast in that 
mould, and never seems happy tmless she's with him." 

"I tell you. Dad won't have it. He's not that sort 
I saw that the moment I looked at him. Both of you 
have twisted Mother arotmd your fingers ; but there'll be 
a change now. Dad may be quiet ; but he'll be obeyed." 

** He'll find that Hampstead is not a barracks, and that 
this is a free coimtry," replied Eleanor. 

" I say, Eleanor, don't you like him? Don't you think 
he's just splendid? " 

" Oh, yes, I like him all right. I should think he's a 
bit antiquated, and will need to learn a few things, but 
I fancy I shall be proud of him. I do hope he'll be rea- 
sonable, though." 

" What do you mean by that? " 

" Look here, Johnny, I think it is best for us to have a 
dear understanding about things. You seem to think 
diat because a man's your father he has the right to tell 
you what you shall do, and what you shan't do." 

'* Isn't that your idea? " 

** It may be all right with kids, but not at our age." 

" Peg's only a kid." 

"To all intents and purposes Peg is over twenty. 
She's what you may call an early development, and she 
knows her own mind It's no use closing our eyes to the 
fact that the prls of to-day are not going to be Ue^XftA. 
as our grandmother5 were. On the other hand, Dad \ias 
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been away for several years, — out of the world in fact 
He knows nothing of the changes that have taken place. 
He was always a bit old-fashioned, and I don't imagine 
he's altered much. Of course he's very nice, and I think 
I shall be fond of him, but if he thinks we can be treated 
like one of Jane Austen's heroines, he'll have a rude 
awakening." 

" You seem to be taking a lot for granted, Eleanor," 
replied John. " You are talking as though he'd already 
begun to play the Spartan. He hasn't said a word, and 
I'm sure he's the grandest man alive." 

" Oh, you are hero worshipping. You've got all sorts 
of high falutin' thoughts about him, and look upon him 
as a little tin god. I've been watching him all the evexi- 
ing, and I've fairly well stimmed him up." 

" Well, and what are your conclusions? " 

" I think there'll be trouble." 

" But why ? " 

" Because he's a type of the old-fashioned gentleman 
of the past ages. He'll expect us to be amenable to au- 
thority, and to give an account of our doings. And we've 
got beyond that. Mother's always been telling us about 
her young days, and what Dad would say and do when 
he came home, and that's made Peg and me talk about it. 
Are you going to support us, or are you going to play 
the sneak?" 

" Look here, Eleanor, Dad ought to know how Peg's 
been carrying on." 

" She's been doing no wrong." 

" I don't say she has ; but Dad must know about this 
Barnes affair. Besides, I tell you straight, he won't stand 
these promiscuous dances, and this going out to supper 
after theatres with fellows that he doesn't know." 

" He'll have to stand it." 
What do you mean, Eleanor? " 
Just that. However, we'll hope for the best. If hell 
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be reasonable perhaps we'll be able to rub along. Any- 
how, we'll give him a trial." 

Meanwhile Peggy had rushed into the garden, and 
looked eagerly around. 

" Jim," she whispered, " is that you ? '' 

" Yes, Peg. I've come in spite of orders," he said, as 
he took the girl in his arms and kissed her ardently. 

"But you must clear out in double-quick time, dear, 
I shouldn't have come out only I was afraid somebody 
might hear you/* 

"He's come then?" 

" Of course he's come." 

*'What'shelike?" 

"Dh, a great swell, I suppose. Just the aristocratic 
* pukka ' officer. But he's not a bit like Mother." 

" What do you mean by that? " 

" Oh, I can do what I like with her. I can frighten 
her into almost anything. But he's not like her. He 
doesn't say much ; but there's a look in his eye that makes 
one hesitate. Once or twice to-night he almost made 
me afraid." 

" I say, Peg." 

" He did. Of course I would not own it to the * pat- 
tern boy,' or even to Eleanor. But I fancy there'll be 
trouble." 

" Never mind. Peg darlmg, you'll have me to stand by 
you. 

Peg was silent. 

" What's the matter, kid? " 

" I've nothing to tell ; but I don't think you'd better 
come for a day or two till I see how things are going. 
You see he's only just come home, and I don't quite know 
how things are going." 

" But tell me what he's like." 

** Oh, he's just the aristocratic officer of the old sort* 
He ha^t said much ytt, hut I can see he has sWVy , o\^ 
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fashioned ideas, especially about girls. He believes in 
being very polite and courteous to them in the old-fash- 
ioned way, but I believe he'd go into fits if he thought I 
was out here with you now. He's just that sort. He 
made me think of Rip Van Winkle to-night. All the 
same, I can see that there'll be trouble before we're 
through." 

The young fellow was silent for a few seconds. " Per- 
haps we'd better go slowly for a few days," he said at 
lengthy " but there, he may not be as bad as you think." 

"Oh, John's made a hero of him already; but he's 
always been the perfect pattern. I believe he'll tell Dad 
that I've been out here with you now." 

" Does he know ? " 

*' Yes, he was in the ' Treadmill ' with Eleanor and me 
when you came, and he says Dad ought to know." 

" But you'll stand by me, old girl, won't you ? You 
won't let any one come between us? " 

" I'm not going to be dictated to by any one. That'll 
have to be understood right away." 

"What about the dance on Saturday?" He spoke 
rather doubtfully. 

" Oh, we shall both come to that. I wouldn't miss it 
for an)rthing." 

"Will you tell him?" 

"I shall see about that. Anyhow I shall come. If 
needs be, I shall take French leave. But I must go in 



now." 



"Well, be careful. Peg. Give me another Idss, Idd, 
and play your game carefully." 

While Peggy Trelawney found her way back to the 
house, James Barnes wended his way to his home. He 
was rather a handsome young fellow of the flashy sort. 
He had been in the army during the war, and by some 
means or another had obtained a commission. He was 
very proud of this fact, and had often read the wording 
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of the Commission with great satisfaction. Belonging to 
a rather humble station in life, he prided himself on the 
fact that an oflScer in the army was considered a gentle- 
man, and he was very punctilious about his men salut- 
ing him, and calling him " sir." It was true he had been 
greatly chagrined that several officers treated him with 
scant courtesy, and that he was never admitted into cer- 
tain circles which it was his ambition to enter, but he 
assured his people when he was home on leave that he 
was as good as the best of them, and spoke quite patron- 
izingly of his colonel as " a bit old-fashioned, but quite a 
good soldier, dontcher know." 

Before entering the army he had been a clerk in an 
auctioneer's and real estate agent's office, and on being 
demobilized had been taken back on his old job. Being 
a pushing fellow, and eager to get on, his employers had 
sometimes entrusted him to deal with some of their less 
important clients. This had led him to describe himself 
as " the representative of Messrs. Feather and Byworth, 
real estate agents." 

Nevertheless he felt his demobilization keenly. He 
was ho longer '* an officer and a gentleman," although he 
tried to assure himself that he was the latter. 

" Hang it all," he often said to himself. " I'm more 
than an ordinary clerk, and to be a real estate ajg^ent is 
to have a gentleman's job." 

Still, he felt sure he was getting on. He had taken 
dancing lessons during the war-time and became quite 
an adept in this art. Indeed on one occasion he got an 
invitation to a dance which was given at a house of some 
importance. 

It was at this house he met Eleanor and Peggy Tre- 
lawney, and unfortunately caught Peggy's fancy. After 
that tihey met frequently, and Peggy had insisted that 
he should be admitted into the house as a friend. 

Barnes was greatly deligbted at his conquest, 2LXid iter 
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quently spoke of his acquaintance with the, Trdawnej 
family. 

" Colonel Trelawney belongs to one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in England," he boasted, " and will soon be a Gen- 
eral. I'm well in with them all. As for the girl, she is 
fairly gone on me." 

Still he was not quite happy about the matter. He 
had sense enough to feel his lack of breeding, and to 
realize that not only John, but John's friends did not re- 
gard him favourably. Especially was he perturbed when 
he heard that Colonel Trelawney was coming home. 

For he counted a great deal on his intimacy with 
Peggy. He had great ambitions to be what he called 
" a gentleman,*' and he felt sure that if he could marry 
into the Trelawney family, his future would be assured. 

When he reached his home, which was in a section 
of Camden Town, he found that his two sisters, who 
worked in a large drapery establishment in Oxford 
Street, had just returned from the theatre and were ac- 
companied by two young fellows, whom they called their 
" best boys." 

" Hello, Jim," cried one, " where have you been? '* 

" Oh, just paying a visit to a friend." 

" Been taking out that little bit of fluflE that you are 
so fond of ? " 

I say, Riddler, I'll trouble you not to talk like that* 
Oh, all right," retorted Riddler good-humouredly, 
"but I don't see why you should make so much fuss 
about it." 

" The Trdawneys are not quite your sort," said Jim 
loftily, 

Shell have to be if you marry her," was the reply. 

But there, I hear her father is coming home, so most 
likely he'll put the kybosh on your little plans." 

" I don't see why we are not as good as they are after 
aJi" broke in Edith Barnes, Jim's eldest sister. •'They 
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can't be very wealthy, for while one of the sons is in the 
army, the other is just a mechanic at a motor place in 
Oxford Street There's not much to choose between be- 
ing a motor mechanic and a clerk to a house agent* Of 
course I know he was at Rugby and all that, but I con- 
sider myself quite as good as Peggy Trelawney, or Elea- 
nor either, for that matter." 

"Where's Mother?" asked Jim as if anxious to 
change the subject, 

** In bed hours since, where all good mothers ought to 
be," laughed Jim's other sister. " But it's getting late, 
and you boys had better be oflE. I'll see my little Diclqg 
to the door." 

" I suppose youll be at the dance on Saturday, Jim/' 
remarked Riddler. " It'll be the best of the season." 

"Yes." 

" Going to take your best girl ? " 

" I don't know what business it is of yours." 

" 111 bet you anything you don't." 

"Why?" 

" Because her f ather'll be home, and he'll put a stop to 
your little capers." 

" We shall see," replied Jim with seeming confidence. 
Nevertheless he went to bed with many doubts in his 
mind. He recalled what Peggy had said about her fa- 
ther, and although he had made light of Riddler's re- 
marks concerning the change the Colonel's home-coming 
would cause, he had many misgivings. 

"Of course I would rather do the thing in a grand 
^y," he reflected next morning, " It would do me no 
end of good if I could be married at the church, with 
Peg's father giving the bride away, but I'm not going to 
ttand any nonsense, neither will Peg." 



CHAPTER IV 
THE DISILLUSIONMENT 

DURING the next few days, Colonel Trelawi 
was occupied with affairs at the War Office ; 
elsewhere. He had many people to see, and 
ports to make to people in high places. As a conseque 
he was away from home all the day, and did not reti 
home till dinner-time. Even on the Saturday, when 
had hoped to take his family to some place of amv 
ment, he had been detained at Whitehall, discussing qv 
tions of policy in relation to the Eastern races with wh 
he had been for years associated. He was greatly < 
appointed at this, for he had eagerly looked forward t 
delightful evening at the Opera. 

At five o'clock he was on the point of ringing up 
wife, in order to ask her to bring the children to toi 
so that they might all go together. But as fortune, 
misforttme, would have it, a message came from an 
friend asking him whether he might call at his hoi 
that night at nine o'clock, as he wished to see him oi 
matter of importance. 

" Never mind," thought the Colonel, " I shall be f r 
next week, and then we'll make up for lost time." 

it was nearly eight o'clock when he reached home, 2 
feeling rather depressed. Somehow his home-corn 
had not brought him the happiness he had hoped. II 
true his wife was just the same loving little soul he I 
always known her to be, but he could not understand 
children. Especially was this true of the girls. In sf 
of all he could say or do, a barrier existed between the 
and while he had, as yet, said nothing to them about 
he was anything but pleased at their evident manner 
thinking, or of their modes of speech. Moreover, tl 
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had not seemed at ease in his presence. Immediately 
after dinner they had gone away by themselves, as though 
they wanted to be alone. 

"I might be an ogre," he said to himself. *'They 
seem to be utterly tmeasy, and tmnatural when they are 
?dth me, as though they were afraid I should find out 
something about Uiem. Of course John's a fine boy, and 
I can see our becoming great friends, but even he doesn't 
^peak as freely to me as I would like to have him. How- 
ever, after Graythorpe has gone to-night, we'll have a 
dear understanding about everything." 

When he entered the dining-room, however, he found 
only his wife there. 

"Where are the children, Alice?" he asked. 

"John had to go to the Davenports. Mr. Davenport 
wanted to see him about something at the works. He 
sdd he would be back about ten.' 

"And the girls, where are they? 

"They are gone out," his wife replied. 

" Evidently ; tut where ? " 

Mrs. Trelawney looked uncomfortable. "I don't 
how," was her hesitating reply. 

" Don't know ?_ That's rather strange, isn't it ? What 
time will they be home? " 

" Lester, I really don't know." 

He was about to question her further, but at that mo- 
ment a servant came into the room, and further conver- 
sation of this sort was impossible. When they were 
akme again, however, the Colonel, who had been silent 
throughout dinner, spoke. 

"Alice," he said, "you are keeping something from 
me; what is it? Is there something wrong with the 
girls?" 

"No-o — ^I really don't know. Nothing more than 
osdaL" 

" Yott say you don't know where they are? " 
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" N09 1 don't I believe they are gone to a dance, but 
they would not tell me where." 

" Would not tell you where ? I don't understand.'' 

Mrs. Trelawney burst out sobbing. " Oh, my dear,** 
she said, " I'm very unhappy. I've wanted to tell yott 
ever since you came home, but somehow I couldn't 
Things are so different from what they were when I was 
a girl. The war has changed everything." 

Colonel Trelawney looked at his wife steadily for a 
few seconds. He understood her perfectly. He real- 
ized that, in spite of all her splendid qualities, she was 
utterly lacking in strength, and in the power to command. 
He had not been slow to see that the girls paid her litde 
attention, but his mind had been so filled with other 
things that he had not been able to give much attention 
to home affairs. 

" Oh, my husband," she went on, " I'm so glad, so 
thankful that you are home, so thankful. You see they 
are beyond me. When I try to be firm, they threaten 



me. 



" Threaten you? I don't understand." 

" Threaten that they'll leave home — threaten all sorts 
of things." 

*' But tell me, little wife. This is serious." 

*' Oh, Lester, I've tried to do my best, but what could 
I do? Take Eleanor, for example. She was always a 
reserved, independent kind of girl, and resented any 
sort of correction, and during the war everything came 
to a head. She got work in a Government office where 
she had very good pay. Everybody did it, and of course 
I couldn't refuse. It — it was patriotic. She is very 
clever, too, and learned stenography and typewriting and 
all that sort of thing. Well, she got friendly with all 
sorts of people. She brought home some of them, nearly 
all g^rls of a class of whom I knew nothing. Fast, 
Uguor-drinking women they were, who held all sorts of 
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strange notions. They swore, and discussed things 
which to me were — ^were — shocking. But Eleanor only 
laughed when I protested, and told me that if she 
couldn't bring them home, she should join one of their 
clubs in town. So — so you see how I was placed, don't 
you? As for Peggy, she went to a munition factory, 
and — ^and, oh, my dear — ^I don't know, but she seems to 
like the company of people that I would never think of 
associating with." 

The Colonel listened quietly, but made no remarks for 
several seconds. Perhaps he was not so much surprised 
as his wife thought he would be. 

** You say Eleanor discussed things which you thought 
shocking," he said at length; " what things? " 

" Oh, free love, and that sort of thing. One of them 
actually declared to me, that while she hated the thought 
of marriage as an utterly unnatural and degrading thing, 
she claimed the right to have children in order to be 
true to the maternal instinct that nature had implanted 
in every woman." 

"And of course Eleanor listened to this stuflF. Did 
she seem to agree? " 

" I don't know. I suppose she did, for when I told 
her I would not have that kind of woman in the house, 
she told me about some sort of club of which they were 
members, and which she proposed to join." 

Again the Colonel reflected a few seconds before 
speaking. 

" And Peggy," he said at length, " surely that child did 
not listen to this stuff? " 

" Oh, yes, she did. And in a way she is the more diffi- 
cult of the two to deal with. She's passionate and wil- 
ful, and — and I don't like talking about it, but she never 
seems happy unless she's with men. And she's picked 
up with some fellow named Barnes whom I utterly dis- 
approve of." 
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" Picked up with some fellow ! Peggy I That child ! ** L 
*' Oh, I knew you would be angry. But they were too U 

much for me. Besides^ they threatened to leave home, k 

and I thought it better for her to bring him here than ^ 

for her to go with him to places that I knew nothing of." |_^ 
" And they have gone oft to-ni^t — gone to some place '-^ 

of which you know nothing? " ^ 

" Oh, don't mistake me. Up to now, I don't believe 

they've come to any real harm. In fact I'm sure they - 

haven't. But they are beyond me*' 

" And you've no idea where they've gone to-night?" 
" No ; but I'm sure it's to a dance of some sort ! " 
" A dance? You mean at some friend's house? " 
No, I don't. It's a subscription dance." 
But who's responsible for it? Is it on behalf of 

some charity? 
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" I don't know." 
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Then they have no chaperon?" 

" No, they laugh at the idea of such a thing. At 
first, I protested at the idea of their going without me, 
but they wouldn't hear of my going with them." 

" And what time have they been getting home? " 

"Very late. Two and three in the morning. Of 
course I waited up for them, but they insisted that I 
shouldn't continue to do so. They told me that if I did, 
they would go to the houses of some of their friends." 

" And you ? What did you do then ? " 

** Oh, my dear, don't be angry with me. I didn't know 
what to do, and when they insisted on having latch-keys 
I thought it best to let them have them. What could I 
do? I was here all alone, and I didn't like to tell any one 
about my trouble. How could I ? I tried to comfort my- 
self with the thought that you wotdd come home. But 
oh, it was terrible! When those awful reports came 
home about your being missing and — and — oh, my dar- 
hng, thank God you are here ! I've kept it from you as 
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long as I could, but I felt I must tell you, no matter what 
the children might say or do." 
" Why, did they tell you that I must know nothing? " 
" I think Peggy's afraid of you, although she says she 
isn't. She threatened me that if I told you about that 
fellow Barnes tmtil she said I might, she'd run away and 
marry him." 
Still the Colonel kept control over himself. 
What kind of fellow is he ? " he asked at length. 
Oh, he's rather good-looking, after a fashion. Tall 
and big, and that kind of thing, but utterly common. He 
was in the army, and had a commission, but from what 
I can learn he is now a clerk, or something of that sort." 
" And is she supposed to be engaged to him ? " 
"Yes, — ^no, — I don't know. You see, at first, I pro- 
tested against Peggy having anything to say to him ; then 
when she threatened all sorts of wild things, I thought 
it best to wait until you came home. Oh, if you had only 
been able to come home six months ago, as you thought 
you would at first, it might have been stopped. And 
yet I don't know, everything and everybody is upset. 
John did his best, and as I told you, he's been such a 
comfort to me, but of course he's not like you. Still, I 
don't know what I should have done without him. He 
I doesn't say much, but I know he's had a restraining 
mfluence, especially upon Peggy." 

"Let me understand," said the Colonel after a few 
minutes' silence. " From what I can gather, they have 
refused to allow you to control them at all, and they've 
pretty much gone their own way. Eleanor has got mixed 
up with a lot of free-thinking women, from whom she 
has imbibed all sorts of ideas, and has insisted on entire 
freedom from you." 
"Tes, I'm afraid she has." 

" As for Peggy, it seems that she's a little bit common.** 
^ I don't like to think so, and yet I'm afraid s\i^ \St 

) 
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Yes, sir — ^that's it I 
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Yes, John, what is it?" said the Q)lonel when John 
hesitated. 

" Well, sir — Dad — it isn't because I don't want, that I 
don't tell you where the girls are gone — only I — ^I want 
to play the game." 

" I quite see your point," replied the Colonel. " Just 
as, when you were at school, you wouldn't tell a master 
that a boy was breaking the rules." 

" Yes, that's it," said John eagerly. 

" But you'd want to be fair to the school, too," went on 
the Colonel. " You'd want the boy to own up, and do 
the straight thing?" 

" Yes, and that's why I made them promise to ** 

he broke off suddenly. He felt he was perhaps saying 
too much. 

The Colonel did not pursue the conversation further. 
He was an understanding man, and was all the better 
pleased with his son for his reticence. 

" Let's have another game, my boy," he said genially, 
" and by that time it'll be bedtime." 

When John had gone to bed, the Colonel had a few 
minutes' conversation with his wife, after which he again 
retired to his den, where he seemed in deep thought. 

" I don't think there's very much wrong yet," he re- 
flected, " but I fancy I've a difficult job oii hand. Poor 
little Alice, I'm sorry for her." 

He sat for a long time thinking, occasionally looking at 
his watch. He had carefully drawn the curtains, and as 
the one light was shaded, the room, from the outside, 
appeared to be in darkness. 

Twelve o'clock struck, then one, then two, and still the 
girls did not come. More than once the Colonel ap- 
peared impatient, and almost angry, and then a look of 
affectionate yearning came into his eyes. 

" Yes," he murmured more than once, " I must get to 
the bottom of this. It's bad, bad, very bad." 
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When the hands of the clock were nearing three, he 
heard footsteps outside, followed by the sound of voices. 
Also there was laughter. 

** Mayn't we come in? " This was in a man's voice. 

" No, not for worlds." 

Still more whispering, and then more laughter. 

Presently the Colonel heard the sound of a latch-key 
inserted in the door, followed by more whispering 
voices. 

"Evidently our long-lost father is in bed," he heard 
Peggy say. 

" It would seem so. The mater has evidently told him 
nothing." 

" But he must know we've been out all night, and I'm 
looking forward to a of a row." 

" It may be that he's decided to be sensible, and not 
take any notice of it." 

He heard this as they passed the door of the room. 
Evidently it was not their purpose to go straight to bed, 
for they went through the hall as if with the intention of 
finding their way into "The Treadmill." For a few 
seconds he stood still as if thinking what was the best 
thing to do. 

Colonel Trelawney was greatly perturbed. He was 
more than perturbed. He was distressed and angry. In 
spite of what his wife had told him, he could not help 
being shocked at what he had heard Peggy say. He was 
a man of the world, and quite accustomed to lurid lan- 
guage in the army. But he had idealized women, and 
never dreamt that his girls would use terms such as 
Peggy had used. 

After waiting a few seconds he found his way to 
" The Treadmill," and quietly entered. 



CHAPTER V 
THE STORM BREAKS 

BOTH girls started as they saw him. Each of 
them sat in an armchair, their legs crossed, 
smoking. 

Eleanor was the more restrained of the two. Al- 
though the entrance of her father was imexpected, and 
startling, she kept her seat and went on smoking. Peggy, 
however, started to her feet, her eyes flashing, and her 
lips quivering, as though she were preparing herself for a 
storm. 

" Excuse me for intruding," said the Colonel quietly, 
" but I thought I would just let you know that I am not 
asleep." 

Both of them were speechless. There was something 
in the quiet tones of his voice, something, too, in his very 
presence that made them afraid. 

I did not get home till eight o'clock," he went on, 

and was naturally surprised not to find you here. I 
was still more surprised to know that your mother did 
not know where you were gone." 

" She did not know, because we didn't think it best to 
tell her," replied Peggy, evidently ready for battle. 

" I see," remarked the Cplonel quietly. " May I ask 
why?" 

" Because we thought she might tell you." 

" Was there any objection to that? " 

" There might be," was Peggy's curt reply. 

*' I see. You thought I might forbid your going." 

There was a touch of anger in his voice which he could 
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not repress. Peggy was quick to note this, and it gave 
her the courage to say what she and Eleanor had spoken 
at)out many times. 

" It would have made no difference if you had.'* 

"Indeed, is that so?'* he replied quietly. "Anyhow, 
it gives one an idea how we stand." 

He was on the point of saying more, when he looked 
at the child's angry, defiant eyes. In spite of everything 
she was a pretty, attractive girL It was true she was 
rather over devdoped for one of her years, but still only 
a child to him. Almost unconsciously his mind fied back 
over the years, and he thought of her as she was when 
he had left England. His memory called up a laughing 
eyed, untidily dressed, wilful, but loving little maid, who 
found it difficult to enunciate her r's. He remembered 
her as generous-hearted, too, difficult to deal with, cer- 
tainly, but a tender-hearted little thing all the same. 

He crushed back the words he was going to utter. He 
fdt they would do no good, and would probably do 
harm. Perhaps neither of them had had a fair chance. 
He had been away several years, and they looked upon 
him as a stranger. He had been out of the world during 
those years, away from all the influences which had 
changed the thought and life of the country. He must 
make allowances; he must try to understand. On the 
other hand, however, O)lonel Trelawney was a soldier 
and a disciplinarian. He had a pride of birth, too, and 
shrunk from everjrthing that was out of accord with the 
traditions of his name. All the Trelawney women were 
far removed from the loud, vulgar type of creature 
whom at heart he despised, and he could not stand su- 
pinely by, while they besmirched his name. 

" Oiildren,*' he said quietly, " you and I will have to 
understand one another. Naturally, on coming back 
after so many years, I find things changed. But w^ Tt^- 
lawneys have always been very proud oi out -wamssL. 
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We have idealized them somewhat However, I need 
not speak about that now. I was much surprised to 
learn that this is not the first time you have gone out 
alone, and have returned in the early hours of the morn- 
ing without getting your mother's consent. Also, you've 
been out without a proper chaperon. But we'll not dis- 
cuss it to-night. I'm too distressed to speak as calmly as 
I ought, while you are not in the frame of mind to re- 
ceive, what I shall have to say, in the right spirit* All 
the same we shall have to come to an understanding, for 
I can assure you that this kind of thing must come to an 
end. To-morrow we will discuss everything fully* 
Meanwhile, it is best that you should know that I am try- 
ing to look at things from your^point of view, and that 
although your old dad has been away so long, he foves 
you both very dearly. Good-night, or rather, good- 
morning. You'll want to go to bed." 

He held the door open, and waited for them to pass 
through. He did not offer to kiss them; he did not think 
it best. He saw the hot, rebellious flash in Peggy's eyes, 
and noted the supercilious and slightly bored attitude 
which Eleanor had assumed. 

When they had gone, the Colonel went back to his den, 
and sat for a long time in deep thought. He had never 
dreamt of such a position, and did not know what to do. 

"Did you speak to them?" asked his wife when at 
length he went to his room. 

He shook his head. " Nothing of importance," he re- 
plied. " I did not think it wise. I only told them we 
would have to come to an understanding later." 

Meanwhile Eleanor and Peggy had gone to thdr 
rooms. 

" You see we're in for it," said Peggy. 

"Yes. Of course, I saw it would come. I summed' 
Jum up the night he came home." 
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" I must confess, though, that he kept very calm. I 
was downright frightened when he came into the room. 
I thought there'd be to pay." 

" I expect there will before long." 

" I don't know. I thought he took it very well." 

"That's because you don't understand him. For my 
own part, I should have been easier in my mind if he had 
I blustered, and threatened. But he's not that sort. He's 
one of those quiet, iron-willed men who are always hard- 
est to deal with. All your pranks are over, my child." 

" What do you mean? " 

" You'll be as gentle as a cooing dove after he's been 
home a few weeks." 

"Will I?" cried the child defiantly. "You'll see if 
he tries to come the stem parent over me. I tell you, 
I'll run away ; I'll marry Jim." 

" And make a fool of yourself." 

" I don't care if I do." 

Eleanor shrugged her shoulders. "Of course you'll 
do as you like ; but I can see we're in for a storm." 

The next morning the Colonel knocked at Eleanor's 
door. " It's ten o'clock," he said pleasantly ; " you'll be 
late for church if you aren't quick." 

The girl did not speak. 

*^Did you hear me?" said the Colonel in a louder 
voice. 

" Yes, I heard you." 

" That's right. You'll be down in a few minutes, 
then?" 

" No, I'm tired. I don't propose getting up yet." 

" I say, I am disappointed," said the Colonel. " I had 
looked forward to your going to church with me on my 
first Sunday home." 

"No, thank you," replied Eleanor, "I don't propose 
/going." 

The Colonel hesitated, and seemed on the pbmt oi s^j- 
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ing something more, but evidently decided to be silent. 
Then he made a movement as if to go to Pegg/s room, 
but again stopped. There was a dangerous flash in his 
eyes as he went down-stairs, but he said nothing to his 
wife. 

"Going to churchy John?*' he asked as the dock 
neared eleven. 

"If you wish, Dad," replied the boy. 

When the Colonel and John returned an hour and a 
half later the former was very quiet. The whole family 
gathered in the dining-room for lunch, and the Colonel 
^ talked pleasantly on commonplace topics. It might seem 
as though he had forgotten the previous night's conver- 
sation. The two girls, however, were watchful, and ex- 
cited. They felt that the atmosphere was tense, while 
Mrs. Trelawney looked nervously from face to face as if 
constantly expecting an outbreak. 

When lunch came to an end the girls were preparing 
to leave the room but were suddenly arrested by their 
father's voice. 

"Will you all come into *The Treadmill,"' he said 
quietly. " I want a little talk with you." 

" I hope it won't take long," remarked Peggy; " I have 
an engagement at three o'clock." 

" I'm not quite sure how long our conversation will 
take," replied the Colonel. " It may be best for you to 
contemplate breaking your engagement, whatever it may 
be." 

Although Peggy sadly wanted to say something in de- 
fiance, there was a ring in her father's voice which re- 
strained her. She instantly felt a force to which she 
was unaccustomed. She no longer had her mother to 
deal with, but a personality of a different order. 

The Colonel did not speak for a few seconds after fol- 
lowing them into the room. He quietly lit his pipe, and 

ter lifting it sat back in his armchair. 
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" Girls/' he said^ " have you given up going to 
church?" 

There was no reply. 

He repeated the question. 

"Yes," replied Eleanor, "at least, I have. Are you 
looking for your cigarettes, Peg? Have one of mine," 
and she threw her a case. 

"Are they the cause of it? " asked the Colonel, motion- 
ing to the cigarettes. " You never saw your mother use 
those things." 

" Because I have no use for religion," replied Eleanor, 
coolly ignoring his reference to their smoking. 

"Ah, is that so ? Then, may I ask why ? " 

" Really, Father, I didn't expect to be asked to pass a 
theological examination. I have no use for religion be- 
cause I can't see what use it is to me. I believe there 
are a few people, even yet, who find use for it. But that 
is their affair." 

" But you have none? " 

" None. That is as religion is ordinarily understood." 

" I don't quite follow you." 

" I'm sorry. The religion I was brought up to believe 
in doesn't appeal to me. It doesn't seem to hold water. 
I can't see the good of going to church. One is simply 
bored. Of course, I imagine most people have a re- 
ligion of some sort; but again, that is their own affair. 
It's purely a personal matter." 

" May I ask whether you've given up the ethics of the 
Christian religion ? " asked the Colonel. 

" Really, Father, I've never considered the matter. 
The world's ideas have grown during the last two thou- 
sand years, and I imagine if one needs a religion one will 
have to think the matter out on his own lines." 

"That's very interesting. Then from what you say, 
I suppose you do not regard the Christian religion as 
having any authority over ynu ? " 
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" I don't see why it should have." 

"Eleanor, my dear, for shame! How can you say 
such things?" cried Mrs. Trelawney helplessly. 

Although the girl was very pale, and her lips trembled 
somewhat, she retained remarkable control over herself. 
She extracted a cigarette from the case which Peggy had 
handed back to her, and lit it with fairly steady fingers. 

"Why for shame, Mother?" she asked. "I suppose 
Father doesn't want me to tell him any lies. He has 
asked me questions, and I have tried to answer him to 
the best of my ability." 

"Then the Commandments are, according to your 
point of view, obsolete, I suppose ? " asked the Colonel, 
taking no notice of his wife's interruption. 

" Perhaps yes, perhaps no. What particular conmiand- 
ment do you refer to ? " 

" ' Honour thy father and thy mother,' " was the Colo- 
nel's reply. " Don't you believe in that? " 

" Not in the sense in which you regard it. It may be 
that one's father and mother do not deserve honouring." 

"There is another Biblical precept," went on the 
Colonel. " ' Children, obey your parents.' Don't you 
believe in that ? " 

" Not necessarily. It may be all right for kiddies ; but 
when one has grown up, one must use one's own judg- 
ment." 

"I see," and the Colonel's voice became hard as he 
spoke : " then we'll leave the abstract aspect of the ques- 
tion, and come to the personal. Do you regard it as 
your duty to obey me? " 

Eleanor thought a few seconds before replying. Up to 
now, she felt that she was going through her catechism 
very well. She saw, too, by the triumphant flash in 
Peggy's eyes that her sister thought she had carried her 
points triumphantly. But now she felt on less sure 
ground. Try as she might against it there was some- 
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thing in her father's presence that awed her. Not so 
much because he was a strong, clear-headed man, but be- 
cause he was her father. Had another man made any 
assumption of authority she would have strongly re- 
sented it, but she felt that for some inexplicable reason, 
her father was different. Still she would stand by her 
guns. As she had told her sister more than once, she 
felt that the tug-of-war was coming, and she thought she 
was ready for it. 

" Not if your commands opposed my judgment, and 
hindered my freedom," was her answer. 

"I see," replied the Colonel, "and I presume Peggy 
also has the same views." 

"Yes, only a bit stronger," replied Peggy, and the 
tones of her voice bordered on the insolent. 

The Colonel gave a quick glance around the room, and 
saw his wife's anxious, almost horror-stricken look, 
noted, too, the eager interest in John's face. He felt that 
an important hour had come in the history of his family. 
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CHAPTERVI 

THE RIGHT TO "LIVE THEIR LIVES" 

NEED scarcely say," — ^the Colonel spoke very 
quietly, — " that this kind of thing has come upon 
me as a kind of shock. I have been away for sev- 
eral years, and have been ignorant of what has been go- 
ing on. More than once I doubted if ever I should come 
home; — ^but let that pass. I have come home, and find 
things different from what I expected. I looked forward 
to finding my girls, loving, devoted children who would 
delight in taking me into their confidence. I thought we 
should be great friends, and a happy family. Instead, I 
find a mutinous spirit. I find that things have been going 
on which I utterly disapprove of. At first I thought it 
was a kind of youthful revolt, which could easily be 
quieted. I never dreamed that children of mine would 
studiously and deliberately act in a way which meant 
setting at naught the desires and wishes of their parents. 
But there it is. I find the loving friendships I had 
looked forward to made impossible." 

" Not if you mean to be reasonable. Please remember 
that we are no longer babies in arms, without wills of 
our own. Neither are we anything like Jane Austen's 
heroines." 

Peggy spoke defiantly, like one who was ready for bat- 
tle. She was not only passionate and self-willed by na- 
ture, but, like most children of her age, she resented be- 
ing regarded as a child. By some strange freak of na- 
ture, girls of nineteen want to add to their age. When 
they reach thirty, it is all the other way. She and Elea- 
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nor had talked many times about what they meant to do 
if their father tried to curtail their liberty, and now they, 
as well as he, felt that the hour had come when they must 
assert their rights. 

" Of course I have not called you in here without rea- 
son," went on the Colonel. " No one can tell the pain it 
gives me to do so ; but as I said last night, we must come 
to an tmderstanding. Frankly I cannot, and zvUl not, 
have a repetition of last night's experience." 

" You mean that you want to shut us up like nuns in a 
nunnery ? " 

" No,. I don't mean snyihing of the sort. I remember 
that you are young, and that it is your right to enjoy 
yourself. I came home with the determination to give 
you all the enjoyment it was in my power to give. I 
wanted you to meet with young people of your own age. 
Of course I expected you to be good, God-fearing Qiris- 
tian girls, and I hoped you would feel you had your du- 
ties in life; but I wanted you to take part in all good 
healthy pleasures." 

Eleanor was silent, but Peggy forced a laugh. 
"Really, Father, you remind one of Rip Van Winkle," 
she said. 

The Colonel felt his anger rising, but he suppressed 
it. 

" Possibly that may be the case," he replied. " Still 
I am trying to look at the situation fairly. I came home 
after several years' absence and find my two daughters 
defjdng their mother's authority. I find them refusing 
to tell her where they are going " 

*' Why should we tell her? " snapped Peggy. 

" I find, too, as was exemplified last night, that they go 
to indiscriminate dances without a chaperon, and return 
between two and three in the morning, accompanied by 
men of whom I know nothing." 

" Well, we are no longer children," asserted Peggy. 
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" I will say nothing of the good taste of this," went on 
the Colonel, " to put it on no higher platform. Neither 
will I, for the moment, discuss the effect it is likely to 
have on your future; but one would have thought that 
you would have had some thought for the feelings of 
your father and mother. I hoped that you would re- 
member that your mother has suffered much, and sacri- 
ficed much for your sakes, and that you would have re- 
spected her wishes." 

" The argument doesn't seem to carry conviction/' in- 
terposed Eleanor. 

" It isn't a matter of argument," replied the ColoneL 
" It is a matter of decent feeling." 

" I am afraid I don't see it. We weren't consulted 
whether we would be bom or not. It wasn't for our 
pleasure that we were brought into the world." 

" Then, as I understand it, you utterly refuse to recog- 
nize your mother's authority, or mine ? " 

" Really, Father, I don't want to shock your feelings; 
but honestly I do not see why it is my duty to obey my 
parents. I do not see by what right they expect obedience 
from me. I did not ask to be bom. I am here in the 
world without my own consent, and seeing I am here, I 
do not see why I should not live my own life in my own 
way." 

" Then I'll put it this way," replied the Colonel. " Do 
you think your parents have any duty towards you?*' 

"Yes, I think they have. Seeing they have brought 
me into the world it is their duty to do their best for me: 
but, for the life of me, I can't see what duty I owe to 
them." 

" Just so," replied the Colonel, " and it is because I 
feel I have a duty towards you that I am not going to 
allow you to go on in the way you have been going." 

" I suppose that means that you are going to restrict 
our liberty?'* 
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** If you put it in that way, yes." 

"You mean to dictate to us, to tell us what time we 
may go out, and what time we may come in ? " 

" Don't try to misinterpret my words. In all the estab- 
lished, natural, healthy things of life, I should not think, 
within ordinary limitations, of interfering with you; but 
I have my duties as a parent, whether or not you have 
yours as children. One of those duties is to see that my 
children do not ruin their lives. For that reason I will 
not have them making tmdesirable acquaintances, or go- 
ing to amusements of which I don't approve. And 
please, children, remember that I am not thinking only 
of myself in this, I am thinking of you. Please remember, 
too, that I love you." 

" Wouldn't it be well to drop the sentimental side of 
the question? " replied Eleanor coolly. " We have to take 
things as they are. Now, Father, listen to reason. You 
have been away a good many years, during which time 
the thoughts of the world have changed and we have 
ceased to be children. We have learnt to think for our- 
selves, to live our own lives, and choose our own com- 
panions. You come back to us, a stranger, and you ex- 
pect us to get sentimental about you, and to allow you to 
dictate our way of life. Is that the position? " 

"And if it is?" 

" Well, then, I tell you plainly, I don't propose to sub- 
mit." 

" May I ask what you propose to do ? " 

** I propose to go my own way. To live my own life." 

" So do I," interposed Peggy defiantly. 

The Q)lonel was silent for a few seconds. The case 
was more difficult than he imagined. He found it easy 
to command a number of soldiers who were amenable 
to discipline ; but he was for a moment at a loss how to 
treat his own children. 

"Oh, my dear children," pleaded Mrs. Trdawtie^, 
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" don't you sec how foolish you are? Don't yott realize 
that your father is older and wiser than you ? " 

" It comes to this," said the Colonel. " I find open re- 
bellion in my house. I find that you, my children, declare 
war against me. I am more grieved than I can say: but 
I am not a martinet I ¥rant to do what is right. But I 
must have obedience." 

" What is that but being a martinet? You want to 
treat us as though we had no life or convictions of our 
own?" 

" No," replied the Colonel, " I don't ; but I must be 
master in my own house. And I will not have my chil- 
dren going to places of which I don't approve, I will not 
have my daughters going out to parties without a proper 
chaperon, I will not have them coming home at any time 
they choose, and I will not have them picking up with 
common fellows, as though they had no self-respect." 

" I suppose Mother's been telling you lies about Jim," 
cried Peggy passionately. "That's mean, and under- 
handed. Jim's as good as we are." 

"I've said no word about any one," interposed the 
Colonel. 

"But I can see what you mean, and I'm not going 
to be dictated to, and if I like to go out vnth Jim I 
shall." 

The Colonel still kept his temper. 

"Do I understand that you are engaged to Jim? — 
whoever he may be," asked the Colonel, and there was a 
touch of sarcasm in his voice. 

" And if I am?— what then? " 

" Well, for one thing, you are not of age, and there- 
fore I shall have something to do with it, and for an- 
other, it is my duty to my child to see that any man she 
may care for is worthy of her. And now I think enough 
has been said for the present." 

''Of course you've done what >Ne e^^cted" replied 
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Eleanor. ** You have taken your own line of action, and 
you leave us no alternative but to take ours." 

"Very well, if you will have it so, it must be so. I 
have tried to keep from saying anything harsh, and I'm 
deeply grieved that you've met me in this spirit" 

Although she did not realize it, Mrs. Trelawney had 
made her husband's work difficult. Almost on every oc- 
casion when the girls had been headstrong and rebellious, 
she had threatened them with what their father would do 
when he came home. She had painted him as a relent- 
less disciplinarian, one who would put down disobedience 
with a strong hand. Their antagonism had been aroused 
before the Colonel arrived, and Eleanor and Peggy had 
often discussed the question as to what they would do if 
their father sought to interfere with them. 

In spite of themselves, however, the Colonel's home- 
coming had influenced them. Instead of being a kind of 
ogre, they found him kind and loving. It was true he 
was old-fashioned in his views, but he was anything but 
the overbearing, military autocrat which they had con- 
jured up. There was a quiet strength, too, in his every 
word and movement which they could not understand, 
but which they could not help feeling. Still, and this 
was especially true of Eleanor, they determined not to 
yield an inch from the position they had taken up. 

" May I ask," — Eleanor spoke frigidly — " whether I 
have to obtain your consent before going out for a walk 
this afternoon? I think I should like a little exer- 
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Yes, and I should like to know whether you object 
to our bringing in our friends ? '* Peggy burst out before 
the Colonel had a chance of repl)n[ng to Eleanor. 

" Certainly you may bring in your friends," replied the 
Colonel. " I always brought home my friends, as a boy, 
and my father always encouraged me to do so." 

*• Does that mean that I can bring Jim 1[iome*i ^ 
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The Cokmd hesitated a few seconds. "Yes," he re- 
plied. " I shall be glad if you wilL I think h will be well 
for me to see him." 

John gave his father a qoick glance. ** I say. Dad ! " 
he cried protestingly. 

" Yes, my boy, what is it? ** 

*' You told me I mi^t have George Davenport in to 
sui^r to-night." 

" Certainly I did. What then ? " 

** Only that — that " John stanunered painfully. 

** Yes, what is it ? " persisted the Colonel 

" Nothing," replied John ; " perhaps 111 get Geoi^ to 
come another time." 

"But why another time? To-night is quite conve- 
nient, and I want you to have your friend in. I want to 
meet him. You were pals at Rugby, and I want you to 
keep up your school friendships." 

" All right, sir," replied John, but it v^as easy to see 
that he was angry. 

" Of course I am assuming that none of my children 
will have friends who are undesirable," went on the 
Colonel quietly. "As a yoimgster I would never think of 
bringing home a fellow that I thought my father would 
not approve of. Now, then, be off as soon as you like. 
It's a splendid afternoon, and the air on the Heath is 
glorious to-day." 

The battle had ended in a land of compromise. In* 
deed it was not a battle at all. Rather it was only a kind 
of preliminary skirmish, which had settled nothing. 

P^gy, however, felt differently. The fact that her fa- 
ther had consented to her bringing Barnes to the house 
gave her a sense of victory. Mrs. Trdawney had told 
her, again and again, that the Colonel would never dream 
of allowing such a thing, and now after what she called 
her first pitched battle, her father had capitulated with- 
.4mt conditions, made her fed confident of the future. 
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"It's an right, Eleanor/' she cried, "we've won all 
along the line." 

"Don't be silly, Id A*' 

" I'm not silly. Why, he gave way in everything." 

" He gave way in nothing." 

" Nothing ? Why, the fact that I'm bringing Jim home 
is proof that he has." 

" Nothing of the sort He's allowing you to bring him 
here that he may see what kind of fellow he is." 

" My dear girl, don't you see ? It's the thin end of the 
wedge. He's afraid we shall do something desperate, if 
we don't have our way. All we've got to do is to bo 
firah" 

" I mean to be anyhow," was Eleanor's reply. " On 
the whole I'm glad we've had this breeze. It's cleared the 
air, and it's given us some idea as to where we are. At 
any rate, we've let him see that we mean to stick to otu: 
guns." 

''That's the glory of it. I promised to meet Jim at 
four o'dock. What are you going to do? " 

" I say. Peg, you are silly about that fellow. You'll be 
tired of him in a few weeks." 

" I shan't be an)rthing of the sort I know he's not 
your kind ; but I mean to marry him." 

" Marry him I You are a silly idiot." ^ 

" Well, I do, and my lordly father will soon have fx\ 
know it" 

" But, my dear girl, he can't keep you." 

" Yes, he can. He's making a good deal of money now, 
and hell be making a good deal more soon." 

"But — but my dear girl, he's not Father's sort, you 
know." 

" He's fifty times finer looking than any of your men 
friends. As for our pattern boy, he just looks shabby 
and conmionplace beside him." 

The truth was Peggy, since her father's reXutti^ ^sA 
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fearing what he might say and do, had become more and 
more enamoured with Barnes. She dreaded the thought 
of losing him, and wondered if the Colonel wotild take 
some steps to separate them. At the dance on the pre- 
vious evening, when Barnes was somewhat heated with 
his libations, he had told Peggy that he was not going to 
stand any nonsense, and had hinted to her that plenty 
of girls with lots of money could be his for the asking. 
Poor child, utterly inexperienced, and lacking in judg- 
ment as she was, she looked on him as a kind of Apollo. 
She did not see how common he was, or realize, in spite 
of what her brother had told her, that he would be re- 
garded as a rank outsider. Perhaps if she had, it would 
have made no difference. Barnes' love-making had car- 
ried her off her feet, and owing to the fact that she had 
been working among curious people at the munition fac- 
tory, her sense of values had been utterly distorted. 

" Where are you going? " asked Peggy as she saw her 
sister preparing to go out. 

" I'm going to the Amazon Qub for tea," replied Elea- 
nor, " and since our long-lost and autocratic papa has 
given his lordly consent for us to bring our friends home, 
I shall ask Tamsin Cory back to supper." 

The girls left the house soon after, and the Colonel was 
left alone with his wife. 

" I'm so glad you didn't come to any open rupture," 
remarked Mrs. Trelawney, with a sigh. 

" I'm afraid that'll not be the end of it, though," re- 
plied the Colonel. " Really, I did not think things had 
gone so far," 



CHAPTER VII 
RODERICK RAVENSCROFT 

ABOUT seven o'clock that evening the door-bell 
rang and Mrs. Trdawney sprang to her feet as 
if to leave the room. 

" Where are you going, Alice ? " asked the Colonel. 

" To open the door," she replied. 

"But why?" 

"Because the servants have gone out. At least the 
housemaid and parlour-maid have. As for the cook, she 
refuses to answer the door-bell." 

"But should you have allowed your help to go out 
when you expect people in to supper ? " 

"My dear, I'm afraid you don't understand. If I 
tried to keep them in, they'd give notice immediately. 
And if they left me I don't know where I should get 
others. You see " 

" All right, Alice. Stay here. I'll answer the door. I 
expect it's only John and young Davenport." 

When the Colonel opened the door, however, he found 
a stranger. 

" Colonel Trelawney ? " queried the visitor. 

" That is my name." 

" Excuse me for calling. Colonel, but I took the liberty 
of paying a chance visit. My name is Ravenscroft — 
Roderick Ravenscroft." 

"What, not the son of my old friend Dick Ravens- 
croft?" 

"Yes, sir. I believe you and he were at school to- 
gether." 

6x 
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he writes saying he's afraid he'll have to go to Ireland 
If he can't come home, I must try and run down to Plym- 
outh this week, as naturally I want to see him badly. 
But John seems to be doing well." 

** John's a fine fellow," said Ravenscroft heartily. 

" I'm glad to hear you say that," was the Colonel's 
reply. " I've been greatly pleased with what I've seen 
of him, and his mother tells me that he's been a great 
help to her." 

" A thoroughly straight, dependable chap is John. 
You'll find him very thoughtful and intelligent, too." 

" Have you made a friend of him?" 

"Yes, in a way. Of course, he's several years my 
junior, but we've hit it very well. I don't know whether 
Mrs. Trelawney has told you, sir, but I've taken the 
liberty of calling here several times these last few 
months," and Ravenscroft flushed as he spoke. 

"That's right," replied the Colonel heartily. "I'm 
glad you have. I have only just begun to realize what 
a hard, lonely time my wife has had while I've been 
away. I am sure she will have appreciated your visits." 

" The truth is," stammered Ravenscroft, " I — I've been 
very much interested in coming. I've been in rather a 
dilemma, too. You see your being away from home made 
everything very difficult. I thought I ought to tell Mrs. 
Trelawney, and yet I was not sure. Then I heard you 
were coming and I thought I'd wait." 

The Colonel looked at him intently. " I'm not sure I 
understand," he said. 

" No, I'm afraid I've put it badly. To tell you the 
truth, sir, I'm in love with Eleanor." 

The Colonel opened his eyes very wide. "I had no 
suspicion of such a thing," he said. " My wife has not 
said a word about it." 

" No, I've never told her, sir. I didn't feel as though 
I ought, especially when I heard you were coming home. 
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But I felt that — ^that you should know. I did not want 
to come here under false pretences. But until I felt sure 
you'd approve of me, I thought I'd no right to speak< 
And yet I couldn't keep away from the house." 

"Have you spoken to Eleanor?" 

*' No, sir, not yet. But I'm sure she knows my feel- 
ings, and from the fact that she's always seemed glad to 
see me when I came — I — I kept on coming. I hope you 
tmderstand, sir. I wanted to do the straight thing. I 
told my father about it, and he seemed to think that as 
you were away from home and therefore could know 
nothing about me that — I was in a difficulty. But I 
thought I would come to-night in the hope of a few 
minutes* chat alone. I hope it's all right, sir?" and 
the young fellow looked anxiously into the Colonel's 
face. 

" Let me understand," replied the Colonel. " From 
what I gather you have come to the house several times 
lately, and that you've fallen in love with Eleanor?" 

" That's it, sir," — this in eager tones. 

"But as I was away from home you didn't think it 
right to speak to her." 

" Well, sir, I heard you'd be coming home shortly, and 
my father thought I'd better wait till you came. He made 
me feel that it would scarcely be the straight thing to be- 
come engaged to her, that is assuming she liked me 
enough, until you knew what kind of a fellow I was. Of 
course I could have asked Mrs. Trelawney, but that 
would have been diflfercnt I didn't want to take advan- 
tage of your absence, sir." 

Roderick Ravenscroft appealed to the Colonel 
strongly. He reminded htm of the old-fashioned cour- 
tesies which were dear to him, and the honest, outspoken 
frankness aroused his admiration. 

" Of course I can quite understand that you'd \\Vfc Vti 
know more about me before you said anytVim^ d^&mV^^' 
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;wrent on Ravenscrof t eagerly. " But I'm dead in earnest, 
sir. You know my people and I did fairly well during 
the war. There are lots of people in Hampstead who 
know me and can tell you what kind of fellow I am. Of 
course I shan't be in a position to marry for a year or so, 
but — ^but things are coming my way. In fact, I've a fairly 
big thing on hand now, and — and — it's difficult to say it, 
sir, but — ^but — I've kept straight, and — and I've never 
had any entanglements with girls, or anything of that 
sort." 

The Colonel hesitated before speaking again. As far 
as he could see, Ravenscroft was a fine young fellow. 
He admired his manliness, his simplicity, and his old- 
fashioned courtesy. But he was not quite sure of his 
ground. He called to mind the scene in " The Treadmill " 
a few hours before, and he wondered whether Ravens- 
croft had any inkling of Eleanor's state of mind. He 
wondered, too, whether he was fully aware of the kind 
of girl she was. 

" You say you have not spoken to Eleanor? " 

" That is so, sir ; as I told you, I did not think it right 
to speak in your absence, especially as you were shortly 
coming home. But I'm sure she knows." 

"And do you know much of her? Have you seen a 
great deal of her ? " 

"Not as much as I should have liked. As luck 
would have it, my father has been able to put a good 
Ideal of work in my way, and I've been very busy. But 
I've come here whenever I could, and I've taken her to 
amusements two or three times.'* 

"But you've never said anything definite? — youVe 
never asked her to become engaged to you ? " 

" No, sir. I've told you why." 

" And have you reason to think she would say yes? " 

"I hope so, sir. Of course I'm not sure, and — and 
^,,,£ometimes IVe not quite been able to >mdfct^tatid her. 
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But I'm in dead earnest, and I thought I ought to tell you^ 
I wanted to come here very much, but I thought — ^it — 
was your right to know why I came." 

" I appreciate your candour and your sincerity/* re- 
plied the Colonel, " and I am sure you are a worthy son 
of my old friend. But as you may imagine, this is all 
very strange to me. When I left home, Eleanor was 
only a child, and I cannot accustom myself to the idea 
that she is now twenty-one. Besides, I've hardly had time 
to look arotmd and understand my bearings. I came 
home only last Monday, and I've been from early to late 
at the War OflSce and the Foreign Ofifice ever since. 
That means that I've hardly had time to make the ac- 
quaintance of my own children. But let me say this at 
once. I shall be glad to see you here whenever you care 
to come. As for speaking to Eleanor, I think you'd bet- 
ter let it stand over for a time. I am saying that because 
— ^well, for one thing, although you are the son of my old 
friend, I don't know you. Mind, I like what I've seen of 
you, and if Eleanor reciprocates your feelings I feel sure 
—anyhow, let matters take their own course for a bit, 
and — ^and I shall be delighted to welcome you whenever 
you care to pay a visit to the house. Ah, surely that's 
John's voice." 

" Helloa, Rod, old man," cried John, who entered the 
room just then. " I'm glad to see you. You know Dav- 
enport, don't you ? " 

" Rather," replied Ravenscrof t ; " we were together in 
the M^onttiddier show," and he shook hands with the 
man John had brought with him. 

" Oh, don't rub in that," laughed John. 

''Rub in what?" 

" The fact that Davenport was in at the finish. He*a 
always crowing over me about it. He seems to think be- 
cause I ' fagged ' for him at Rugby, that he has \.\\^ rv^X. 
to assume superior airs. But I c?m*t help not \>em^\iCirck 
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two or three years before, I tried hard enough to get 
out." 

" The army is no place for children, John, my boy," 
said Davenport very solemnly. 

" I say, Dad," cried John, " please forgive me. This 
is Davenport whom I told you about. I hope you'll take 
him in hand. He's not quite so bad as he looks, and if 
you treat him kindly he may, in time, turn out quite all 
right. His people are quite intelligent, too." 

The Colonel liked Davenport, and he saw at a glance 
that he was one of his own sort. He had a sense of 
humour, too, and the Colonel soon found himself hugely 
enjoying a wordy combat that went on between the three 
young men. 

This was something like what he hoped his home 
would be. He was far from being an old man, and the 
sotmd of young voices was pleasant to his ears. He 
began to hope that, after all, things with Eleanor and 
Peggy were not so bad as he feared. He reflected that 
they were only children, and in spite of the fact that they 
had become infected with thoughts that were repugnant 
to him he would be able, by wise management, to lead 
them into better ways. Of course Ravenscroft's confes- 
sion came to him rather as a shock, but as he watched 
the young man's face he almost hoped that Eleanor 
would fall in love with him, if she had not already done 
so. To say the least of it, he was a fine fellow, and 
would be a husband of whom any girl might be proud. 

But did Ravenscrof t really know the kind of girl Elea- 
nor was, and was he aware of Peggy's infatuation with 
the fellow Barnes ? The thing was not pleasant to think 
about, and he looked forward with an3rthing but pleasant 
anticipation to his coming. From what his wife had told 
him, he was a flashy, underbred sort of chap who had 
taken advantage of Peggy's foolishness, and established 
^^imself as a land of fiance of his daughter. If this were 
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so, and assuming that Eleanor was fond of Ravenscrof t, 
there might be unpleasant complications. He could see 
at a glance that Ravenscroft was a gentleman, and if 
Barnes were what he suspected, he would naturally re- 
sent any association with him. The Colonel almost 
wished he had not consented to Peggy bringing him that 
mght. In a way it might be taken as a kind of consent 
on his part to Barnes being received as a probable son- 
in-law. 

At any rate he must make the best of it, and be guided 
by developments. The part he had to play was anything 
but pleasant, and one which he had never dreamt of. 
For upon one thing he had fully determined: If Barnes 
proved to be the kind of fellow he feared he was, he 
would certainly put an end to his friendship with Peggy, 
and forbid his having any further connection with the 
family. 

A little later, voices were heard in the hall, and the 
Colonel judged by the flush on Ravenscroft's face that 
he had heard Eleanor speaking. In this he proved to be 
right, for at that moment Eleanor entered accompanied 
by a woman of from twenty-eight to thirty years of age. 

" I hope I'm not intruding, Colonel," this lady said 
after Eleanor had presented her as Miss Tamsin Cory. 

" On the other hand,** replied the Colonel, " I hope I 
shall always have pleasure in welcoming my children's 
friends/* 

Miss Cory was not slow to recognize the non-com- 
mittal nature of this remark, but not being a lady of a 
very s«isitive nature, and also being deceived by the 
Coloners courteous tones, had no suspicion of his real 
thoughts concerning her. 

" I hear you've been away a number of years," she 
ventured. 

" Yes— six.*' 

'* And kind of out of the world, too, I suppose" 
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'' Yes^ if you can call India and Mesopotamia out of 
the world" 

" Well, I do, in a way. Although I hear the people of 
India are waking up. From what I can gather the old 
order of things has passed away, even there. I shouldn't 
be surprised if we lose our Indian Empire. And a good 
thing, too." 

And why ? " asked the O)lonel. 
It shows the movements of the age. It shows that 
the old, bad past has come to an end. Why should a lit- 
tle island like England govern a huge peninsula like 
India? I believe in self-determination for all peoples 
and races, in relation to government." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes. All the thought of the age is in that direction. 
Individually and nationally the world has been in swad- 
dling clothes too long. No real progress is possible with- 
out absolute freedom to live our own lives both nation- 
ally and individually. Don't you think so?" 

" I'm not sure I quite understand you," replied the 
Colonel. 

" I dare say not. You see you've been out of it for 
several years." 

"Yes, I've been doing my best to help in the government 
of races who don't know how to govern themselves." 

" But I say, Eleanor, I haven't seen your mother yet. I 
hope she's well." 

" I'm sorry," said Eleanor, " but I think Mother will 
be waiting for Peggy. I can't think where she is. She 
promised to be here by half-past seven. Ah, here she is." 

The Colonel glanced towards the door as his daughter 
spoke. As she had said, Peggy entered at that moment, 
accompanied by a young man. 



CHAPTER VIII 
THE SUPPER PARTY 

BARNES had evidently dressed for the occasion. 
His clothes were carefully pressed and his de- 
tachable cuflfs were pulled to the right position 
Over his hands. He wore a ring on each hand, and an 
imitation pearl in his tie pin« A coloured, silk handker- 
chief protruded from the breast pocket of his jacket, and 
he had taken great care that what he considered a sufl5- 
cient quantity of it should appear. His black hair had 
been abundantly greased, and was brushed back from 
his forehead in the most approved fashion. 

The Colonel gave him a rapid glance and then moved 
towards him. At any rate the man was tmder his roof 
as his guest, and he could do no other than be courteous. 

" This is Jim," said Peggy a little defiantly. 
Jim ? " queried the Colonel. 

Yes, Jim Barnes." It would seem that Peggy had 
received instructions as to the manner of introduction. 

" Mr. Barnes ? How do you do, Mr. Barnes ? " 

" Proud to meet you. Colonel. I hope you are well, 
sirr 

** Yes, I'm very well, thank you." 

" Of course' I've heard a good deal about you, sir, as 
doubtless you've heard a good deal about me." 

" I'm afraid you have the advantage of me there, Mr. 
Barnes," replied the Colonel. "But supper is ready. 
Shall we go into the dining-room ? " 

" Now this is just what I like," remarked Barnes when 
they had taken their seats. " Just a homely sort of meal. 
Personally I don't believe in dressing for dinner on a 
Sunday night. I'm old-fashioned, I am. Ditmtt m ^3Qib 
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middle of the day on Sunday, I say, and cold beef and 
pickles for supper. No dress clothes, and no servants 
botherin' around.*' 

There was dead silence at this. For the moment 
Peggy was too nervous to talk, and it might seem that 
Barnes did not appeal much to the others. But he was 
not to be suppressed by silence, and he determined to be 
much in evidence. 

" How are you getting on, old thing?" he continued, 
turning to John. " Is the motor trade going hot? " 

" Were you speaking to me, Mr. Barnes? " asked John 
innocently, 

" Of course I was. You are the motor expert, aren't 
you? I suppose I shall see you sporting a Rolls-Royce 
soon ? " 

" No, Mr. Barnes, I don't know whether you are aware 
of it, but the Rolls-Royce is a very expensive car, and I 
am very poor." 

" Oh, but that's no obstacle. Hosts of people get cars 
on the hire system. It's the same with furniture. I 
dare say you've seen ads about it. Isn't that so. Ravens- 
croft?" 

" I really never noticed," replied Ravenscroft. " I was 
never well enough off to afford motor cars." 

" Come off the roof, old bean," laughed Barnes, " and 
don't think you can kid yours truly." 

Ravenscroft did not reply. To tell the truth he was 
surprised to see a man of the Barnes order, sitting at the 
Colonel's table, although he took no apparent notice. He 
looked towards Eleanor, but she was busy talking with 
her friend Tamsin Cory, and did not seem to be listening 
to what Barnes was saying. 

As for that gentleman, although he continued to talk 
freely, he could not help feeling that he was not making 
a good impression. To his surprise his sallies did not 
meet with the approval he expected and he could not 
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quite tmderstand the look on the Colonel's face. Still he 
felt quite sure of himself. He reflected that he was not 
only the best dressed^ but the best looking man in the 
Tootn, and he had a sense of exhilaration that he was 
sitting at Colonel Trelawney's table with that gentlen:ian's 
consent. 

'' I suppose you find things a lot changed in England, 
Colonel ? " he went on presently. 

"Changed? How?" 

" Well, I say for the better, although it's a debatable 
question. But there it is. A man is valued for what 
he's worth in these days. The spirit of democracy is 
abroad. Why, one of the biggest guns in the army was 
once a golf-caddie! There are some who object to the 
idea, but all honour to him, I say." 

** Still I don't understand you." 

" No, well, I suppose that in the old days, a man 
couldn't be an officer unless he was a bit of a swell, but 
the war has knocked all that to smithereens. Not but 
what we've gone a bit too far. I say that Tommy Atkins 
would rather serve under a gentleman than under one 
of his own class. Therefore, although I am liberal in my 
opinions, I say we ought to stick to the old spirit which 
made the saying ' an officer and a gentleman.' The first 
ought always to mean the last. Don't you think so. 
Colonel ? " 

"Certainly," replied the Colonel; "but what consti- 
tutes a gentleman, Mr. Barnes ? " 

** That's a bit of a poser, Colonel. You've got me be- 
low the belt. Still, although there are no airs about me, I 
believe in old Lord Salisbury. He used to say that a 
gentleman always wanted to dress for dinner. There's 
something in it, you know. Not but what I prefer this 
kind of thing on a Stmday night. It may not be so classy 
as^a regular dinner, but it's more homely. But as a reg- 
ulat thing, a gentleman likes to dress." 
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"And that constitutes a gentleman?" 

" In a way it does. Don't you think so? Of course 
there are other things/' 

" Fm going to get a job as a waiter right away," 
laughed Davenport. 

" One to you, old sport/' laughed Barnes. " But look 
here, Dawy, you know I'm right in the main." 

" Chivalry to women might also be regarded as a mark 
of a gentleman," remarked Miss Tamsin Cory. 

" Glad to hear you say that, Tamsin," replied Barnes. 
" Be always polite to the ladies is my motto ; but isn't that 
a bit off your track? " 

" I don't see why." 

"Because you claim absolute equality between the 
sexes. Be straight now. If women are the equals of 
men, why should men treat women (Kfferently from what 
they treat men?" 

" One thing has struck me since my return home," put 
in the Colonel. " In the old days a gentleman always 
felt it his duty to be polite to ladies; but that seems to 
have altered. I've noticed it in the subways, which are 
terribly crowded just now. Men will keep their seats, 
and let women stand." ^ 

"There may be more than one reason for that, 
Colonel," remarked Ravenscroft. 

" Tell me what you mean, Rod, my boy," rejoined the 
Colonel. 

Ravenscroft flushed with pleasure at hearing the 
Colonel speak to him in such a friendly way, " It's just 
this, sir," he replied. " In the early days of the war all 
the conveyances got terribly crowded and then it was the 
exception for a man to sit while a woman was standing. 
Men practically always gave up their seats to women. 
Now I know it's different. But haven't women them- 
selves to blame?" 

"How's that?" 
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** Wdl, for one thing, what men gladly gave them as 
a courtesy^ women claimed as a right. That put men's 
backs up. But that's not all. I think men respect women 
less than they did.** 

"How? Why?" 

" Because women have become less womanly. I think 
it's the natural instinct of every decent man to honour 
women as women. But when they hear women swear- 
ing; when they see them, young girls especially, smoking 
and drinking in public places; when they hear them dis- 
cussing delicate questions without a suggestion of 
womanly reserve; when, in short, they see them losing 
their modesty, men naturally refuse to pay homage to 
them." 

That's all bunk," remarked Tamsin Cory. 
Of course you know the present-day young woman 
better than I do," retorted Ravenscrof t, " but that's how 
it strikes me." 

"Then you don't believe in the advancement of 
women ? " 

" Depends what you mean by advancement." 

" I mean this. Woman of your Jane Austen type was 
a backbondess, simpering miss who was flabby, blood- 
less, without an opinion of her own. Her business was 
to get a husband, and when she'd got him it was her duty 
to be the chattel of the man, to breed children, to look 
after the house, and be her husband's slave, generally. 
What I mean by woman's advancement is that she should 
be the man's equal in every respect, that she should be 
free to live her own life ; that she should choose whether 
she'll have children or not, and be free to do all that a 
man does. Why should a woman be a man's slave? 
Why shouldn't she have exactly the same liberty a man 
has? Why should it be thought immodest for a woman 
to propose to a man, and why should she be tied down to 
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the moral code which men have set up for women, while 
they have their fling ? " 

" Exactly/' replied Ravenscrof t ; '* that's why men ate 
ceasing to pay homage to women." 

"Then women can do very well without men's hom- 
age — as you call it. For my own part I demand freedom 
to live my own life in my own way, and every other 
woman of spirit demands to do the same." 

" I think your question as to the reason why men don't 
feel called upon to give up their seats for women as they 
did years ago is answered, Colonel," laughed Ravens- 
croft. 

The Colonel was silent. During Tamsin Cory's long 
speech he had been looking at Eleanor and Peggy, not- 
ing the eager look on their faces. 

"Tamsin is fair on it to-night, isn't she?" remarked 
Barnes. " Gro to it, Tammy, old girl. I play the winner." 

" Oh, I know my views don't suit a certain class of 
men," retorted Tamsin, " but I put it to you, Mr. Ravens- 
croft — suppose you were bom a woman, how would you 
like your liberties restricted? How would you like to 
have to play second fiddle to men? How would you like 
to have to recognize one standard for men, and another 
for women? How would you like to be man's obedient 
slave ? Don't you think women are equal to men ? " 

"I think that the Almighty meant them to be supe- 
rior," replied Ravenscrof t, " and " 

" Oh, save us from any pious piffle," interrupted Tam- 
sin. 

" I think the Almighty meant them to be superior to 
men," repeated Ravenscroft, " only women are giving up 
their superiority in order to gain equality. Not all, I'm 
glad to think. There are still a number who realize 
wherein a woman's true power lies. ^But there's a new 
spirit in the age, and that spirit doesn't improve women." 

'*But look here," cried Tamsin, eager for battle. 
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**What would you have women be? You talked just 
now about girls smoking and drinking in public places. 
Why shouldn't they, if they want ? Men do. Men swear 
if they want to. Why shouldn't women? Would you 
have young girls think that babies are found under 
gooseberry bushes? Why shouldn't they know all there 
is to be known? Why shouldn't they talk about the facts 
of life, whatever they are, freely and frankly? And if 
they feel any law or custom is wrong, whether it's moral 
or physical, why shouldn't they break them ? " 

" You think they should, I imagine ? " 

" Certainly I do. Why shouldn't they, if they want ? 
Are we to be tied down to such worn-out superstitions as 
marriage, and all sorts of cramping, paralyzing codes of 
propriety and morals ? " 

" Then you believe in absolute liberty for women? " 

" I believe in exactly the same liberty for a woman as 
for a man. A father gives his son a latch-key; why 
shouldn't he give one to his daughter? A young fellow 
goes to a public dance without a chaperon, why shouldn't 
a girl ? A young fellow has his fling, why shouldn't his 
sister, if he has one, have the same liberty? " 

"Buck up, old bean," cried Barnes, as Ravenscroft 
hesitated before replying. " Tammy has scored on you 
up to now. Go in for the respectable side, Roddy, and 
trot out your arguments." 

An angry flush mounted Ravenscroft's cheeks. He 
resented Barnes' impertinence, and felt like snubbing 
hinu He glanced at the Colonel, and wondered what he 
thought of the conversation. To say the least of it, it 
seemed strange that he should allow such sentiments ex- 
pressed in his house, and he wondered if he (Ravens- 
croft) would be within the bounds of good taste to con- 
tinue the conversation. He judged by the look in the 
Colonel's eyes, however, that he wished him lo ^xvswtt 
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Tamsin, so while he was anything but comfortable he 
determined to go on. 

" It's not altogether a matter of argument, Mr. 
Barnes/' he said with a slight emphasis on the ** Mr./' 
** it's also a question of good taste. For example, I was 
in the smoking-room of a golf club the other day, and a 
girl about twenty came in. She threw herself in an arm- 
chair, crossed her legs which were freely exposed, took 
out a cigarette, lit it, and then ordered a liquor. The 
waiter was rather long in bringing it, and when he did 
appear she asked him with the aid of some swear words 
what he'd been so long about." 

"Well, what's wrong about that?" asked Tamsin. 
" You'd have thought nothing of a man doing it." 

" I don't know about that," replied Ravenscroft, " but 
I do know that it didn't give me a very high opinion of 
the girl. Even though you may claim it was not wrong, 
it seemed to me in very bad taste. Some of the men who 
were there winked at each other. Others lifted their 
eyebrows. After all, there's such a thing as womanli- 



ness." 
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But what was unwomanly? What's wrong in a cig- 
arette? I'm hoping to smoke a few after supper. 
What's wrong in a liquor? Men have it And if a 
man swears at a stupid waiter, why shouldn't a girl ? " 

" At any rate it goes to show why men are losing their 
honour for women," replied Ravenscroft. 

"But surely," interrupted the Colonel, "you are not 
serious in what you have just said? Such things were 
not dreamt of ten years ago — ^that is among nice girls." 

" Oh, it's not at all uncommon," replied Ravenscroft. 
" A new spirit has come into the age, and girls laugh at 
things, which years ago would have shocked them. I 
suppose I have old-fashioned tastes, but think of the 
dances which are all the rage. Think, too, of the waj 
girls dress, or don't dress. We may laugh at old ideaiy 
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but the modem young woman doesn't help one to despise 
those ideas." 

" Noah and the Ark are more in your line, Rod/* 
laughed Peggy. 

" Personally/' said the Colonel, " I find Rod's views 
very much to my way of thinking/* 

"But surely. Colonel/' burst in Tamsin Cory, "you 
are not serious? You are a man of the world, and you 
can't ag^ee with that tosh ? " 

" I'm mortally sure I do." 

"Well, I'm d d!" muttered Tamsin under her 

breath. 

"It's not only that/' interposed Mrs. Trelawney, 
" there seems to be a different standard of morals from 
what there was, especially among young girls. It's seen 
among them in every class. Some time ago, I got a new 
servant. After she had been with me three days, she 
took her night out. I told her I expected her home at 
half-past ten. She didn't say anything, but went out. 
Half-past ten came, then half-past eleven, and she did 
not appear. I went to bed. The following morning when 
she returned, I took her to task, but she refused to tell 
me where she had been or what she had been doing. In 
fact she resented my enquiring into what she called ' her 
private affairs/ " 

"Of course that's a bit strong," said Tamsin, "but 
we shall have to adapt our ideas. That's all." 

"I'll give up housekeeping first," was Mrs. Trelaw- 
ncy's retort. 

"The fact is," went on Tamsin, "we may as well 
settle it first as last, that the old order of things is dead. 
There is a new spirit in the air, as Ravenscroft has said. 
For my own part I think it is good. Think of the old 
ideas about marriage. When a woman got married she 
promised to stay with one man and keep only to him 
till death. But it's against human nature, so ^Vv:j tioX. 
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away with such exploded fallacies? Personally if the 
institution of marriage is to continue at all, I would have 
divorce made easy. But there, perhaps I am treading on 
delicate grotmd." 

"I think you are," replied the Colonel somewhat 
grimly. 

"All the same such things will have to be faced/' 
went on Tamsin. "I'm pretty moderate myself, but revo- 
lution is in the air. The old cruel, unnatural bandages 
are being snapped, superstitious religions and otherwise 
are being exploded." 

"Have we all finished?*' asked the Colonel; "if so, 
I'll return thanks, and then we'll go into the lounge." 

Two hours later the Colonel saw his guests to the door. 
It was easy to see that he was annoyed, and yet curi- 
ously interested. In many respects the evening had been 
a revelation to him, and he was more perturbed than he 
had been since his return. His eyes had become hard, 
his features set. 

" No, don't go to bed yet," he said to Eleanor and 
Peggy, who were preparing to leave the room. 

" Why, have you anything to say to us ? " asked Elea- 
nor. 

Yes, I have," 
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CHAPTER IX 
I'M ENGAGED TO JIM 




M I to understand," said the Colonel, turning to 
Peggy, "that any love passages have passed 
between you and this man Barnes ? " 

" Well, what if there have ? " 

" I'm asking a question." 

" Yes, I'm engaged to Jim," cried Peggy defiantly. 

" Without my knowledge or consent? " 

" How could I get that when you were away ? " 

" Without your mother's consent then ? " 

" Mother knew I was fond of him. I've done nothing 
sneaky, I brought him home. I told Mother what I 
meant to do." 

" And do you really mean to tell me that you've en- 
gaged yourself to him? " 

" I've promised I'll marry him, yes." 

" You, a child of eighteen ! " 

" What's that to do with it ? I'm old enough to know 
my own mind. ' I'm not a kid. I know what's what." 

" Then my consent doesn't count ? " 

" I don't see why it should if I like him." 

" Very well. I see where we stand. Now then, I want 
to say this. I absolute/y forbid you to have any further 
associations with him in any form." 

" You mean to say that you forbid him to come here? " 

" Absolutely." 

" Why, what has he done? Besides, I don't care what 
you say. I'm fond of Jim and I shall marry him." 

*' Not with my consent." 

** Why, what have you against him ? " 

Si 
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" I've ever3rthing against him. He isn't a gentleman. 
He's just a common bounder." 

" He's nothing of the sort. He's as good as your pat- 
tern boy there. He's better looking, he's more of a 
gentleman, and — and I don't care what you say." 

" Now, Peggy, let there be no misunderstanding. I al- 
lowed you to bring him here, to-night, because of what 
you said about him, and because of what your mother 
told me. I decided to see him and judge for myself. 
Well, I have seen him, I've listened to him, I've watched 
his face, I've summed up his character, and I've made 
up my mind about him. Why, can't you see the kind of 
fellow he is? Don't your own instincts help you to see 
that he has nothing in common with us ? " 

" That's pure snobbery ! " cried Peggy in a rage. " I 
can see what you've got against him. You say he isn't 
a gentleman. You are a snob, that's what you are. Just 
a snob. Isn't a real estate agent just as good as a motor- 
mechanic? And that's what your own son is. He was 
an officer in the army, just as you are yourself." 

" His business, or his profession has nothing to do with 
my judgment of him," replied the Colonel. "I don't 
object to him because of his evident lack of education, or 
even of good manners, although those things are impor- 
tant. But he's common by instinct, he's a common 
bounder to the heart's core. And more than that, he's 
not a good chap. I tell you this, much as I might have 
been grieved, if you had told me you were fond of a 
bricklayer, a plumber, or any sort of mechanic, and I 
found him to be clean-minded, and had the instincts of a 
gentleman, I wouldn't have minded so much. I don't 
say I shouldn't have tried to dissuade you. I probably 
should. In any case I should have insisted on your 
waiting a year or two until you were old enough to form 
a judgment. But I wouldn't have met you with a non 
possumus. But this fellow has not the suggestion of a 
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gentleman. He's vulgar through and through, and more 
than that, he's without manliness or principle. He hasn't 
right feelings." 

" He's good enough for me, anyhow," defied Peggy. 

" I hope not, I sincerely hope not," replied the Colonel. 
"Anyhow my mind's made up." 

"And so is mine." 

" You mean to disobey me? " 

" Yes. If you won't give your consent to my marrying 
Jim, I shall marry him without." 

The Colonel was on the point of speaking ang^ly, but 
he restrained himself. He had for hours been suffering 
keenly, and his nerves were getting raw, but he realized 
that, perhaps, the whole future of his children's lives 
hung in the balance, and he was anxious that no hasty 
word of his should be thrown in the wrong scale. 

** Peggy, my dear," he said, " I am not saying this so 
much for my own sake as for yours. If you were to do 
as you say, you will regret it within six months. I tell 
you he's a bad fellow." 

" I don't want a plaster of Paris saint Besides, I 
don't believe what people say about him. You've been 
listening to a lot of gossip." 

" I've been listening to nothing, and I know nothing 
but what I've seen and heard for myself. That, how- 
ever, is enough for me. I forbid him to come to the 
house. I forbid you to have anything to do with him. 
If he comes here again, I shall show him the door." 
If you do I shall go to him." 

I sincerely hope not. If you do, you go to your own 
ruin.' 

In spite of her turbulent spirit Peggy was for the 
moment silenced. There was something not only in her 
father's words, but in his presence that made her afraid. 
A great dread came into her heart that he spoke the 
truth. 
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" Personally I do not support her in all her views ; all 
the same I am sure she has good reasons for holding 
them." 

The Colonel was for a few seconds speechless with 
indignation. That his daughter, a girl of twenty-one 
years of age, should have such ideas was almost more 
than he could bear. 

" Really, Father," went on Eleanor, ** I think you are 
entirely unreasonable. Such questions are in the air and 
will have to be faced. You do not seem to realize that 
we live in a new age, and that people are thinking out the 
problems of life for themselves." 

"And might one ask whether you favour this woman's 
so-called liberal ideas on marriage?" 

" I ? Oh, I hate the idea of marriage. To me it is 
detestable. That's why I think Peggy is a fool to be 
fond of Jim Barnes. But that's her affair. Each per- 
son must do what he or she thinks best. No one has the 
right to interfere in another's conduct of his or her own 
life." 

She spoke with perfect calmness, and although her 
tremulous lips and quivering fingers showed that she was 
much excited, she was able to control her voice perfectly. 

" I suppose these are the thoughts you have imbibed 
from your friends ? " asked the Colonel. 

" I don't know who I got them from, neither does it 
seem to me that it matters. But I claim the right to 
think for myself, and act for myself." 

" Then I suppose your mother and I don't count ? " 

Eleanor was silent. 

"Anyhow," went on the Colonel, " I absolutely forbid 
such friendships as that of this woman. I will not have 
her, or her sort, here." 

" Perhaps you remember the old saying about Ma- 
homet and the mountain?" replied Eleanor coolly. 

**Is that a threat?'* 
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" Perhaps it is." 

** Oh, please, please, don't quarrel ! " cried Mrs. Tre- 
lawney. " Eleanor, can't you see how foolish, how un- 
filial you are ? " 

" I have no wish to quarrel," replied Eleanor. " It is 
so vulgar." 

" Then you refuse to obey me? " asked the O)lonel. 

" Call it what you like," replied the girl. *' Have you 
anything more to say ? I'm rather tired, and such scenes 
as this bore me." 

Without another word she rose and left the room, fol- 
lowed by Peggy, the Colonel watching them with sad 
eyes. 

Oh, what shall we do?'* wailed Mrs. Trelawney. 

You can't drive them out of the house, darling. Think 
what might become of them if you did. And after all, 
they are only children." 

The Colonel did not speak. He felt that he had come 
to an impasse. He dreaded the thought of them leaving 
home, and yet that was doubtless what they had in their 
minds if he did not yield to their way of thinking. Peggy 
he thought he understood, but Eleanor was a problem 
that baffled him entirely. 

" I must go to them, I really must ! " cried Mrs. Tre- 
lawney. " This is really worse than I thought. I hoped, 
oh, I did hope, that when you came home you'd put mat- 
ters right. But they seem worse than ever. Mayn't I 
tell them that you'll take time to consider, or — or some- 
thing of that sort ? " 

" No," replied the Colonel. 

" But I may go to them, mayn't I ? " 

"That goes without saying, Alice. They are your 
children as much as they are mine, but please don't lead 
them to think I shall yield in this matter." 

" But I want to tell them that you are acting for their 
good, and that — that you love them." 
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"I think they know that. They must know it All 
the same no child of mine shall have her life ruined by 
such a fellow as Barnes if I can help it; while that 
woman G)ry's thoughts are just poison." 

"But what if they persist, darlmg? You see how 
headstrong they are. And really I don't see what you 
can do." 

" Nor can I — ^at present." 

Mrs. Trelawney gave him a despairing look, and left 
the room, while John looked at his father wonder- 
ingly. 

"John, my boy, come into my study with me, will 
you?" 

John followed his father into The Den without a word. 
He wondered why he wanted him. 

" This is a bad business, my boy," said the Colonel as 
he lit his pipe. " I'm awfully sorry it should have hap- 
pened, but I don't think I could have helped it.'* 

" No, Dad, I don't think you could." 

"I feel rather lonely, rather helpless, and very sad," 
went on the Colonel. " I had looked forward to a differ- 
ent home-coming. I naturally thought, too, that my girls' 
friends would be such as I could gladly welcome, just as 
I welcome Ravenscroft and Davenport. Those are good 
chaps, John, and I'm glad you know them. I shall al- 
ways be pleased to see them here." 

John flushed with pleasure. As his mother had said, 
he had become somethipg of a hero-worshipper, and the 
boy's heart had gone out to his father. 

" My boy," continued the Colonel, " I want your help." 

" In what way. Dad? I don't understand." 

" It's difficult to tell you. But you can see how I am 
situated. Those two girls are utterly turbulent, utterly 
defiant. They mean to go their own way altogether re- 
gardless of me, and that will mean their ruin. Don't you 
think so?" 
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Witfi "Peggy/* assented John.' "As for Eleanor — ^I 
don't know. 

How don't you know ? " 

She's a curious girl. She was always very reserved, 
and would never make a pal of me. 
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"And Peggy?" 

" We used to hit it off very well till she took up with 



that fellow Barnes. It's this way," went on John. " The 
war upset everything and Mother got terribly bothered." 

"How?" 

" It was the money business, sir. Ever3rthing became 
twice as dear and — and I'm afraid Trev was extrava- 
gant. Mother didn't know what to do. As you already 
know, Eleanor got a job in a Government office, and was 
earning good money. She's very clever. She learned to 
do things like magic; but she didn't bring much money 
home. That was why / got a job. Mr. Davenport took 
me on, and — ^and said I was very useful. Then Peg in- 
sisted on leaving school, and working at a munition fac- 
tory. That, I think, led to everything else." 

"In what way?" 

" There was a curious lot of people at these munition 
factories. Some of the girls were a bad lot, and many of 
them were very common." 

" Yes, I had a pretty good idea about this," replied the 
Colonel, " but what made you think that although there 
might be danger for Peggy, you weren't sure about 
Eleanor?" 

" I don't know much about girls, sir, they are not much 
in my line ; I've been too busy about — other things. But 
Peg's hot and passionate, while Eleanor's as cold as an 
icicle. She calculates about everything. She isn't like 
most girls. Excuse me, sir, but I accidentally heard a 
fellow talking about her one day, and he described her as 
sexless. That's why I — I doubt whether there's any 
danger for her. SJ7e'5 fond of dress, and she goes Vi^t 
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own way ; but men don't seem to have any attraction for 
her. Peg is all the other way." 

The Colonel was silent for a few seconds, while John 
flushed a fier\' red at his own speech. 

"Do you know an}'thing about Barnes?'' asked the 
Colonel. 

"A common bounder,** cried John savagely. " I say, 
Dad, I'm awfully sorry for you. I did my best to help 
Mother. But girls are just awful in these days. I went 
one night to one of these public dances — jazz dances, you 
know, and the way some of the girls talked was simply 
awful. You've no idea.*' 

** Tell me what you mean, my son. Remember that I 
was once a yotmg feUow just as you are, and can tmder- 
stand you." 

"Oh, I don't know that I came up against an3rthing 
that you'd call absolutely wrong; but — but I danced with 
a girl who was living in a flat with two other girls. She 
told me that they did this because their parents refused 
them latch-keys, and wouldn't allow them to live their 
own life, as she called it They were supposed to be re- 
spectable girls, and they'd all got jobs whereby they paid 
their own way. She introduced me to the other girls 
afterwards, and they invited me and two other fellows to 
take them home to their flat after the dance." 

"And did you go?" 

" No, sir. I didn't I knew Mother wouldn't like it 
I couldn't conceive of her doing such a thing when she 
was a girl." 

" Thank God, you couldn't ! " ejaculated the Colonel. 

"I don't think they — ^they — ^meant anything wrong, 
sir," stammered John, "but there you have it Thou- 
sands of girls in London, in order to live their own lives, 
as they call it, go off 'on their own,* and often, from 
what I hear, things turn out badly." 

^* You mean that they go to the bad? ** 
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** It would be a wonder if they didn't, sir. Tfiough, of 
course, there are lots of them who go perfectly straight" 

"I'd no idea things had gone so far/' muttered the 
Colonel to himself. 

"Oh, it's quite common from what I hear," rejoined 
John. " It may be all right to some girls, but others pick 
up with bad fellows, and — and — they lose their heads. 
Anyhow, that's the kind of thing our girls are up against. 
Before you came home they did just what they liked with 
Mother. They frightened her by saying that if they 
didn't have their own way they'd leave home, and so 
things just drifted. Peg picked up with Barnes, and 
Eleanor got mixed up with creatures like Tamsin Cory. 
I didn't tell you at first, sir; I thought I might do harm, 
but things are diflferent now." 

The Colonel was silent a few seconds. He believed 
that John, boy though he was, had given a pretty accu- 
rate diagnosis of the situation, and it was a great comfort 
to him to feel that they were friends. 

" My boy," he said, laying his hand on John's arm, 
"you and I, together, must get the girls out of this 
tangle." 

"What can one do?" asked John of the practical 
mind. 

" Can you find out all there is to know about Barnes ? " 

John's eyes flashed with quick intelligence. " I dare 
say I could, sir; but I'm afraid it would do no good. 
You see. Peg doesn't care. She laughs at what she calls 
* copy book morality ' ; and — ^and doesn't it seem rather 
a melodramatic way of working? " 

The Colonel saw what was going on in the boy's mind, 
and realized that, quiet and unostentatious as he was, he 
had a quick brain, and a keen intuition. It was a great 
joy to the Colonel to have such a son. 

" Perhaps it is," he admitted, " but I must save Peg 
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from marrying a fellow like that Anyhow I can de- 
pend upon you to help me ? " 

" Yes, sir, that goes without saying; but no one knows 
what goes on in the mind of a girl like Peg, and Barnes 
has infatuated her. Besides, you are at the War Office 
all day, while I have to be at the works." 

" Yes, I know. Still, you and I must work together, 
my boy." 

The next morning the Colonel started for West- 
minster before the girls appeared for breakfast.* John, 
on the other hand, had left the house soon after six. 
Neither Eleanor nor Peggy appeared till ten, and then 
both of them refused to make any response to their 
mother's overtures in order to obtain their confidence. 
About eleven o'clock both went out together, and neither 
returned till late in the evening. Both refused to tell 
their mother where they had been. 

Tuesday was practically a repetition of Monday. On 
Wednesday morning, however, something happened. A 
letter from Trevor arrived saying that he had been or- 
dered to Ireland, and that if his father wished to see him, 
he must come to Plymouth immediately. 

By the same post, also, the Colonel received the fol- 
lowing: 

"Dear Colonel: 

" Peg has told me something which seems to me so 
outrageous, that I am compelled to write asking you for 
an interview without delay. Unless I hear from you to 
the contrary I will do myself the honour of calling at 
your residence to-morrow (Wednesday) evening about 
8:30. Any communication, addressed to 8, Bywell 
St. W., and reaching there between the hours of 9 and 6, 
will be delivered to 

" Your obedient servant, 

" James Barnes." 



The signature was ornamented by many flourishes. 




CHAPTER X 
THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB INTERVIEW 

T eleven o'clock the following morning Mf^ 
James Bames received the following note: 

" Colonel Trelawney cannot see Mr. Bames at Hamp* 
stead, but if he will be at the Army and Navy Club at 
6: 30 this evening he will endeavour to give him the in- 
terview he asks for." 

•• Short but to the point," reflected Mr. Bames. " I 
thought I would make him sit up." 

"Who's writing you from the War Office, Bames?" 
asked a fellow clerk, who had handed him the letter, and 
noticed the official stamp. 

" A private matter," replied Bames, with a superior 
air. 

" Oh, you needn't be so stuck on yourself. An3rthing 
to do with back pay ? " 

"Well, Wilkins, I wouldn't tell everybody," replied 
Bames, "but it's a letter from the old man of my little 
bit of goods." 

"What, Colonel Trelawney?" 

" Oh, you know his name, do you? How these things 
leak out. He's some swell, I can tell you. One of the 
oldest families in England, and all that sort of thing. I 
hear he's to be made General, and that'll mean a baron- 
etcy, if not something bigger." 

" I've heard the Trelawneys are big guns in their way. 
But I'm told they've no dough to speak of." 

** The dough'U be all right, Wilkins, old man. I'm not 
a bragging sort of chap, but I can go as far as thai." 

93 
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" Is It all settled up, then ? " 

" As good as settled." 

" Do you mean to say that Colonel Trelawney has con- 
sented to your marrying his girl ? " 

** Practically. Between you and me, old man — ^and this 
mustn't go any further, — ^this is a letter from the Colonel 
inviting me to dine with him at the Army and Navy Qub 
to-night. I expect we shall settle everything up then 
over a bottle of ' fizz.' " 

" Likely story," retorted the other. 

"You needn't believe me unless you like," replied 
Barnes, " but if you want to be convinced, you can come 
with me to the door of the club. You can't ask for a 
better proof than that, can you? " 

Wilkins was duly impressed. He still had his doubts, 
but as the envelope evidenced the fact that it came from 
the War OfEce and as Barnes spoke so confidently, he 
concluded that there must be something in it. 

** I know I'm marrying a bit above me — ^in a way," ad- 
mitted Barnes, " but the Colonel knows what's what. I 
was up there to supper on Sunday. Lots of swells there. 
Of course there was no chance to settle things then, but 
he saw I wasn't the kind of chap to be sneezed at, and he 
could see that his youngest girl was fair gone on me." 

Even yet Wilkins was not quite convinced. He was 
an open-eyed fellow, and it did not seem at all right that 
a man of the Barnes stamp would be received by Colonel 
Trelawney even although things were topsy-turvy, and 
Peggy was known to have been seen with him. But be- 
fore the day was out he had told several mutual friends 
what Barnes had told him, as that gentleman felt sure he 
would. 

Punctually at half-past six, Barnes appeared at the 
door of the Army and Navy Club. He was rather dis- 
torbed about the question of dress, and was not sure 
er he ought not to have appeared in what he called 
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his " war paint." But there was not time after six, at 
which hour his office closed, for him to get to Camden 
Town and return by the time the Colonel had mentioned. 
So he had to make the best of his office attire, and tried 
to assure himself that he " was as good as the best of 
em. 

Still he felt very uncomfortable as he stood at the 
club door. Never once, in spite of his best endeavours, 
had he been admitted within its portals. It is true he 
had had a nodding acquaintance with men who were 
members there, but they had always treated him very 
distantly, and never spoke to him except on purely mili- 
tary matters. That was why, although he determined, as 
he put it, " to stand no lip from any one," he felt rather 
awed. 

He therefore passed into the dub, and made his way 
to an official. 

" Is Colonel Trelawney here ? " he asked. 

The man gave him a quick glance. "What name?" 
he asked. 

Barnes pulled out a card and gave it to him. " You 
give him that, my man," he said condescendingly. " The 
Colonel's a friend of mine. I have an appointment with 
him.'' 

*' Will you come this way ? " he said to Barnes a few 
minutes later. 

Barnes followed the man up-stairs, and presently 
found himself in what he took to be a private room 
where the Colonel sat alone. 

"You said you wished to see me," remarked the 
Colonel as soon as the club servant had gone. 

Barnes was taken aback at the Colonel's peremptory 
manner. It might be that he was back in the army 
again, and that he had to appear before his C. O. on ac- 
count of some delinquency. Still he determined to carry 
out the plan oi action on which he had decided. 
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** My word. Colonel, you do 3rourself very well here," 
he remarked pleasantly. ''This is a nice club, and no 
mistake. Of course it's not as fine a building as the old 
National Liberal, where a man I know used to be a mem- 
ber; still it's more classy.** 

The Colonel did not speak. He determined to g^ve 
him no help whatever. 

" I've often heard of this place," went on Barnes, 
" although I was not long enough in the army to get 
elected a member; but I've been told a great deal about 
it. I heard one man say that you could get the best 
whiskey in London here." 

" He can't refuse to order a drink after that," he re- 
flected, " and then we shall get on a friendly footing." 

But the Colonel ordered no whiskey. He stood in 
silence waiting for his visitor to state his business. 

" I>o you mind my sitting down?" persisted Barnes. 
" I've had a fairly busy day, and feel a bit leggy." 

" You wrote saying you wshed to see me, Mr. 
Barnes," was the Colonel's response ; " as I have another 
appointment shortly, I shall be glad if you'll state your 
business at once." 

Barnes felt he was not getting on. His programme 
was being destroyed at the outset, and he felt at a loss 
what to say. 

" Well, Colonel," he stammered, " when I saw Peg on 
Monday night I ^" 

" I beg your pardon," interrupted the Colonel, " when 
you saw whom? " 

"Peg," repeated Barnes; "when I saw P^^ — ^your 
daughter, you know." 

" Since when have I given you permission to call my 
daughter by a name only used by her family? " asked th« 
Colonel coldly. 

** Come now. Colonel," replied Barnes^ ** that's coming 

a Ht too strong. You know as wdl as I diat weNre 
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been sweet on each other for months. You invited me 
to come to your house on Sunday night in a friendly way 
for a bit of supper, and I came. Ever3rthing, as I 
thought, passed off all right, and I quite thought that 
everything would be settled up between us. But when 
Peg told me that you wouldn't have me at your house 
again, in fact when she told me that you had put the 
* kybosh ' on everything, I felt that I could do no other 
than demand to have it out with you." 

" To have it out with me? " repeated the Colonel. 

'* Yes. To talk it over quietly as man to man. I 
don't want any unpleasantness, Colonel, but I tell you 
straight Fm not the kind of fellow who can take a thing 
like that lying down. This is not an army matter, this 
isn't, and you can't come the high horse over me." 

" I don't understand your figures of speech, Mr. 
Barnes. Will you tell me exactly what you wish to 
say?" 

" I've told you straight what I mean. I'm sweet on 
Peg, and I'm not ashamed of it. We've been going out 
together for some time, and my people are ready to re- 
ceive her. As I said before, I accepted your invitation 
to supper on Sunday in a friendly spirit, but I'm not go- 
ing to stand being insulted." 

"Being insulted?" 

" Yes, insulted. Come off the roof and talk it out as 
man to man, that's what I say. You told Peg that you 
wouldn't have me at the house again. You told her that 
she must chuck me. Well, I'm not going to stand being 
chucked — see? I've got my feelings, and I'm prepared 
to marry her fair and square in a perfectly honourable 
way. That's me." 

"Let me understand," said the Colonel. "You wish 
to ask my consent to your being engaged to my daugh- 
ter? Is that it?" 

** Well, in a way it is," replied Barnes. " 1 sVvovA^X. 
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put it like that myself, for Peg and I have fixed it up 
between us. Personally I don't want any flim-fiam, but 
since you put it that way, let it be so." 

" Thank you," replied the Colonel. " But while I ap- 
preciate the honour of your proposal, I cannot give my 
consent." 

For a moment Barnes was nonplussed. He felt that 
somehow he was making no progress with the man who 
met all his overtures with cold, cutting politeness. 

"At any rate I have a right to ask your reasons for 
saying that," he blustered. 

" Perhaps so, Mr. Barnes, but I do not propose to give 
them. Please understand, however, that all intimacy, all 
connections of whatever sort between you and any mem- 
ber of my family must cease." 

" Look here," cried Barnes in a rage. " I've asked 
straight, I have. If you had some chaps to deal with, 
seeing how sweet Peg is on me, there — there might have 
been a different story to tell. But I'm doing the honour- 
able thing and I'm d d if " 

" Pardon me, Mr. Barnes," interrupted the Colonel, 
" but this is a gentleman's club, and if you don't moder- 
ate both your manner and your speech I shall be obliged 
to ring for a servant and have you shown out." 

" You mean to say that you meet me with a direct re- 
fusal, then ? " 

" Absolutely. Please understand that/* 

^'Why? How are you better than I am? In which 
way is Peg superior to me ? " 



" Pardon me, Mr. Barnes, I have claimed no superior- 
ity. I simply state that I do not consent to your pro- 
posal." 

The Colonel's quiet tones helped Barnes to control 

himself. He was not so much in love with Peggy that 

he did not see the true issues of the case. If he married 

^^er without the Colonel's consent he would gain verjr 
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little advantage by the marriage. He might boast as 
much as he liked, but he would continue to be an out- 
sider, and he would never have such another chance to 
get a foothold into what he termed "an aristocratic 
family." 

" Look here. Colonel," he cried eagerly, " I hope I un- 
derstand a gentleman's feelings. You've only been home 
a week, and this has come upon you a bit sudden like. 
I'm in no such hurry as all that. I'm willing to let the 
matter stand over for a bit. Say a year, and if at the 
end of that time we are both of the same mind, will you 
consent then? There, you can't say that isn't fair." 

For a moment the Colonel was tempted. Could he not 
settle the matter on these lines? Could he not insist on 
a two years' probation, during which time the two were 
not to meet, or correspond in any way? He felt sure 
that by the end of that time Peggy would have gotten 
over her infatuation, and the whole thing would die a 
natural death. 

He was almost on the point of making such a sugges- 
tion, when he gave Barnes another look-over. No, he 
could not. In spite of the fellow's good looks, and fine 
physique, he was a vulgar, ill-bred, common bounder. 
He could not temporize with him. Besides, the Colonel 
had throughout all the years of his responsible life held 
to the rule that delay and temporization were a sign of 
weakness. It only meant the postponement of an evil 
day, and was an unworthy method for a strong man. 
" Let's get the thing settled, and out of the way once for 
all," he had said again and again concerning awkward 
things which had cropped up in the pathway of his life. 
Indeed, this had become a fixed principle of his life. 

That was why, although it might seem sound policy to 
play for time just now, he could not do it. It would not 
be honourable. Neither in two nor in twenty years 
could he see himself consenting to any kind oi m\AtcvdiO} 
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CHAPTER XI 
UNACCEPTABLE ADVICE 

WHILE Mr. James Barnes was making his way 
towards the station, Eleanor Trelawney was 
climbing the hill which led from the station 
to her father's house. Usually calm and cold, the girl was 
much excited. During the day she had had conversa- 
tion with Miss Tamsin Cory, and one or two others of 
the same ilk, and afterwards had taken a step which was 
destined to prove very important in her life's history. 
She had often boasted to herself that she seldom acted 
on impulse, but submitted everything to the cold test of 
reason ; but it might appear just at present that she was 
untrue to this boast. Even as she walked across the 
Heath her lips were tremulous while in her eyes was a 
look which suggested apprehension, if not fear. 

" Miss Trelawney.'* 

She gave a start as if caught in some guilty act, but a 
moment later a look of relief passed across her face. 

" I saw you leaving the station and took the liberty of 
following you. You don't mind, do you?" 

It was Roderick Ravenscroft who spoke, and from the 
earnest look he gave her it might appear that he had 
something important in his mind. 

" The Heath is not private property," was her laughing 
reply. 

" Mo, thank goodness 1 Are you on your way home ? " 

" I suppose so." 

"Does that mean that you are in no hurry? Well, 
why should you be ? It's a beautiful evening, and spring 

loa 
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is showing everywhere. Will you let me walk with 
you?" 

Eleanor assented, almost eagerly. There was a kind 
of calm strength in Ravenscroft's presence, and although 
she had more than once spoken of him as " awfully con- 
ventional," she rather admired him. Indeed, although 
she had never confessed it, even to herself, she had more 
than an ordinary interest in him. 

Instead of going straight towards her home, they 
turned into a path which led to the less frequented parts 
of the Heath. 

" I hope you are all right at home. Miss Trelawney," 
said Ravenscroft rather awkwardly, after they had gone 
a few steps together. 

"I don't think any one's there except Mother," was 
her answer. " I don't know where Peg is, and Father 
and John left the house early this morning." 

" Yes, of course your father'll be at the War Office. 
As you know, I met him for the first time on Sunday, 
and — and — I say, you must be awfully proud of him ! " 

"Why?" 

"Why? I think he's one of the grandest men I 
ever met. Just the perfect specimen of an English offi- 
cer, who is also an English gentleman." 

" I thought you seemed very much struck by him." 

" I was. It isn't often one meets such a man. If I'd 
remained in the army I'd have given anything to serve 
under him. By Jove, he's the kind of man for whom his 
men will go anywhere, or do anything. I've been hear- 
ing to-day of his work in the East, and how by his cool- 
ness, his courage, and his iron will he's carried through 
some terribly difficult jobs." 

" Do you admire these * iron willed ' men? '* 

" Yes, when they are like he is. You see, he's so kind 
and reasonable and never expects or asks for anything 
but what is right" 
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Eleanor was silent. 

" He's always so courteous, too. I couldn't hdp no- 
ticing it on Sunday. No matter how much he abomi- 
nated Miss Cory's views — ^and I'm positive he did — he 
seemed always to remember that she was a guest in his 
house." 

Eleanor grew slightly angry at this. She remembered 
the conversation that took place, afterwards. 

" Do you know," went on Ravenscroft, " that I almost 
dreaded meeting him. I had something to say to him, 
and I dreaded how he would meet me." 

" And did you say what you wanted to say ? " 

"Yes," replied Ravenscroft, flushing somewhat. 
" Shall I tell you what it was ? " 

"And did he meet you kindly?" she asked, taking no 
notice of his question. 

" Very kindly. Miss Trelawney, may I ask you some- 
thmg?" 

" I can't keep you from asking anything you like, can 
I ? " and she felt her heart beating rapidly. 

" It's this," said Ravenscroft. " Of course it's an aw- 
ful liberty for me to take, but I hope you won't mind. 
You don't agree with that woman, do you? " 

"What woman?" 

" Miss Cory. Of course, I know such people exist, 
and that such views as she holds are becoming very com- 
mon, but I do hope that — ^that you hate them. Indeed," 
he went on hurriedly, " I was rather surprised to see her 
there as your friend. I know it's awfully cheeky on my 
part to say so, but I can't help it." 

" And supposing I do ? " 

" Oh, but you couldn't, you know. No lady could." 

Ravenscroft had said more than he intended. He was 
much excited at being alone with Eleanor, and in his ex- 
citement forgot himself. He knew that Miss Cory had 
been at the Trelawney home as Eleanor's friend, and 
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could not quite understand it, and yet he felt he had no 
right, much as he desired it, to condemn such a friend- 
ship. 

Then you do not class Miss Cory as a lady ? 

"Who could?" 
I could, and do I 
I'm awfully sorryj 

"I don't see what you've to be sorry about My 
friendships are rather a personal matter, and I fail to see 
why any — ^any" — she hesitated for a word — "outsider 
should interfere." 

" Miss Trelawney," said Ravenscrof t eagerly, " I 
didn't mean to say this, and yet I'm sure you must know, 
I hope I'm not an outsider as far as your house is con- 
cerned. I — I very much want to — ^to become one of you. 
You must surely know that. That's why that woman 
made me a bit angry. Had she been in some other house 
or some one else's friend, I shouldn't have given her a 
second thought, — except to laugh at her." 

Ravenscroft was rather unfortunate in his remarks. 
But he was excited. He was not quite sure of his ground 
with Eleanor, and yet he was angry at the thought of her 
being the friend of such a woman as Tamsin Cory. 

" Laugh at her, indeed ! " Eleanor was irritated by his 
words, although much that he said pleased her. " You 
laugh at Tamsin Cory! Why, she's one of the most 
intellectual women I know." 

" I'm sorry you know her at all," interjected Ravens- 
croft, making another unpolitic move. 

" I fail to see why," replied his companion coldly. 
" Indeed, I do not understand what you have to do with 
my friendships. Aren't you taking a great deal upon 
yourself ? " 

"I'm afraid I am," admitted Ravenscroft. "But 
surely you know why. I'm so — so interested in you that 
I hate to see you in the society of such a woman. ?>>3Lt A^ 
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you don't agree with her, surely you don't accept her 
ideas about — about morality. They are not decent, you 
know." 

" Really, Mr. Ravenscroft, I've no recollection of ever 
giving you permission to discuss my closest friends with 
me. As to what views I hold — I rather think that is 
purely a personal matter." 

" I know I'm awfully rude," persisted Ravenscroft, 
"and I can't forgive myself for angering you. But — 
but — I say, Miss Trelawney, have I made a mistake? 
I — I," — ^he was tremendously excited, — " I had hoped, 
sincerely hoped, passionately hoped that, although our 
acquaintance has not been a very long one, you cared 
enough for me to allow me to speak freely about such 
things." 

"Such things as what?" 

" Such things as — as friendships," replied Ravens- 
croft, vainly trying to lead the conversation into the 
channel he desired. 

" Then I'm afraid you have made a mistake," replied 
Eleanor coldly. " I should never think of allowing any 
one — any one — to interfere with my friendships, to say 
nothing of — of a casual visitor to my father's house." 

" But surely," said Ravenscroft, still floundering, 
" your father does not favour your — ^your intimacy with 
— ^that woman ? " 

" I beg your pardon, but I refuse to discuss my fa- 
ther's wishes." 

" I'm sure I apologize," said Roderick, who was also 
' getting a little angry ; " no doubt I have been very foolish 
— ^perhaps presumptuous." 

Still he was in love with this girl, and he felt sure that 
it was owing to his own clumsiness that the conversation 
had been so unsatisfactory. He did not believe— could 
not — that Eleanor could really care for a woman he felt 
to be vulgar, if not immoral. Perhaps in a thoughtless 
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moment she had invited her to her father's house, but he 
did not believe Eleanor was really influenced by her. Of 
course, he knew she held somewhat advanced views, but 
so did lots of other girls he knew, and he was so much 
m love with her that he had not paid them serious atten- 
tion. 

He 3etermined he would make one more try, and again 
he took the wrong course. 

Miss Trelawney," he said, after they had walked 
some distance in silence^ " I'm sure you can't mean it.' 

"Mean what?" 
What you said.' 
What did I say? 

" That Miss Cory was your dearest friend." 

*' But I do say it. She is my dearest friend." 

" And do you believe as she believes ? " 

"About what?" 

" Why, all that wild talk about women, and marriage." 

" I don't blindly follow any one. But in the main, I 
agree with her. Personally I hate the thought of mar- 
riage. How any self-respecting woman can consent to 
become the chattel of a man, to give her life to a man, is 
beyond me. The whole thought is disgusting." 

Eleanor had said more than she meant, far more than 
she believed. But she did not have her usual control 
over herself. The decision she had made that day af- 
fected her more than she had realized. In her heart of 
hearts, Eleanor knew that her father was right, and yet 
so much had she been influenced by the people with 
whom she had met, that she determined to fight her battle 
to the last. After listening much to a certain class of 
women she half believed in what they said, and so fully 
had she accepted their views about what they called 
"women's inalienable right to liberty," that it had be- 
come a sort of passion with her. 

In a sense, only a part of the girl's nature -was atouseii^ 
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On the intellectual side, she was fully developed, but she 
had not realized her womanhood. As a child she had 
never been fond of dolls, and had never been fully con- 
scious of what, for want of a better word, may be termed 
the maternal side of her nature. Like many girls of her 
age, she was somewhat of a revolutionist by nature, and 
owing to a lack of strong guiding influences in her home 
life, and moved to admiration of what she called the un- 
conventionality of the women she had met, she was un- 
balanced. 

Added to all this was the fact that religious influences 
had been largely eliminated. The advanced women she 
had met spoke of religion " as an unnatural restriction of 
human liberty," and this fact had determined her to op- 
pose her father if he should attempt to use parental au- 
thority. 

She was not what might be called an affectionate girl, 
and yet in a way she could not xmderstand, she hungered 
for affection. She professed to scorn marriage, and yet, 
in spite of the fact that she was angry with Peggy for 
her infatuation for Barnes, she aided and abetted her in 
her disobedience to her father, and although she despised 
Barnes, she almost envied her sister. 

"You are serious in this. Miss Trelawney?" asked 
Ravenscroft after a somewhat painful silence. 

" Perfectly serious." 

" Then I am mistaken. Please forgive me. Had I 
known that, I would not, of course, have bothered you. 
Neither will I tell you, what — what I longed to tell you. 
You would not understand. It — it would have been too 
— too sacred for you to comprehend. My eyes are 
opened now — and — and, of course, I'm — tremendously 
sorry." 

After that they talked on the merest commonplaces 
until they reached Colonel Trelawney's house. 
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"Won't you come in and speak to Mother?*' she 
asked. 

"No, thank yotu It's nearly dinner-time, and my 
people will be expecting me. Good-evening." 

Eleanor Trelawney went straight into her own room, 
nervous, irritable, and low spirited. She could not un- 
derstand she was disappointed, angry with herself. She 
had been true to what she called her convictions, but she 
was not satisfied. She felt sure she knew what Rod 
Ravcnscroft had meant to say to her, and the thought 
brought a feeling to her heart akin to pain. There was 
something else, too, something wonderful, indefinable. 
Then her mind flew back to the experiences of the pre- 
vious Sunday night, and her father's imperative com- 
mand that she should see no more of such women as 
Tamsin Cory. She remembered, too, what she had done 
that day, and wondered if she had done right. 

Yes, she did admire her father, and in her heart of 
hearts she knew that he was only doing what was right. 
After all, she herself had often felt uncomfortable at 
the talk of the advanced women. Perhaps had Colonel 
Trelawney come into the room at that moment Eleanor's 
life's story might have been different. In a way she 
could not understand, she longed for affection, longed 
for loving advice, and guidance. 

Did Rod Ravenscroft care for her? Was that what 
he meant ? Her heart beat faster at the thought. And 
yet, no ! She hated the idea of marriage, and she would 
be free to live her own life, no matter what her father 
might say. 

Dinner was to be late that evening. Colonel Trelaw- 
ney had 'phoned that he could not get home till after 
right o'clock, and she found herself dressed and ready 
before the bell rang. 

"P^, where have you been? " she asked as she heard 
her sister's footsteps outside the door. 
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" I'll tell you after dinner. There, his Serene High- 
ness has arrivecL He's talking with the pattern boy." 

Eleanor was quite calm as presently she met the family 
at dinner, and as her father seemed very cold and stem, 
the influences of the day seemed to harden. 

" I'm going to spend to-morrow with Trev," remarked 
the Colonel presently. "He has to go to Ireland on 
Friday, so I must leave London to-night. I want to get 
to Pl)rmouth early, so that I can have the whole day with 
him." 

"When will you get back, dear?" asked Mrs. Tre- 
lawney. 

" I shall leave Pl)rmouth on Friday," was his reply. 
" But I have to see some men at the War OflBce directly 
I get back." 

" Fancy, two whole nights ! " sighed Mrs. Trelawney. 

" Yes, two whole nights," laughed the Colonel. " But 
that's not much after several years' absence." 

" I hate your going away, though. I don't think the 
War Office is fair. You ought to have had at least a 
month's freedom after all you've done." 

" I shall soon get it now," replied the Colonel. " Of 
course, there were a lot of things that had to be settled, 
but I'm nearly through with them. And, of course, I 
have to see Trev." 

"Couldn't I go with you?** asked Mrs. Trelawney. 
" I want to see him too." 

The Colonel was on the point of answering in the af- 
firmative, but at that moment he saw the look in Peggy's 
eyes. 

" I wish I could say ' yes,* ** he replied, " but I think 
you'll have to stay home. However pleasant it might be, 
it wouldn't be wise." 

** Do you think the house would run away if Mother 
weren't here? " asked Eleanor. 

"J think it will be safer if she is here to take care of 
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it/' replied the Colonel gravely. *'And that reminds me. 
Of course you remember our conversation on Sxmday 
night?" 

We are not likely to forget it," replied the girl. 
Just so. I've had rather an unpleasant reminder of 
it this evening. As I shall have to be leaving shortly, I 
5vant to say that I trust to your honour to see that my 
wishes are obeyed." 

" Whose honour? " asked Peggy. 

" The honour of both you girls. The decision I came 
to on Sxmday has been confirmed, especially to-day.*' 

" You mean that I'm not to see Jim? " 

" You are not to see that man Barnes. Neither are 
you to hold any communication with him whatever." 

Peggy was silenL 

" I must confess to a grievous disappointment," went 
on the Colonel. " In spite of what I said on Sunday, I 
find that you have been again meeting this man." 

" Yes, and I mean to," was the defiant reply. 

" Then you know that he asked for an interview with 
me?" 

" Yes. I never promised I wouldn't see him. I'm en- 
gaged to him, and of course I told him all you said." 

'*You realize that this is open defiance and disobedi- 
ence?" 

" Of course I do." 

" Well, I've seen him, and I've forbidden him to speak 
to you, or see you again. If he disobeys me, I shall have 
to take stem methods. I'm sorry to have to say this; 
but you have compelled me." 

"And does this also apply to my friends?" asked 
Eleanor. 

" To those of the Miss Cory order, yes," was the fa- 
ther's reply. "As for such friends as your mother ap- 
proves of, I will gladly welcome them. Come now, 
children, you may think me hard ; but you'W ^Saaxik TCifc 
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some day. I'm only acting in love, and for your 
good." 

Perhaps his closing words were not wise. If there is 
anything which present-day girls resent it is to be told 
that something is being done for their good. 

In any case neither of them replied, and as the Colonel 
had to leave them in order to make preparations for his 
journey they went away together. 

" John, my boy," confided the Colonel just before his 
departure, " I feel anything but happy in going away. 
Nothing would have induced me to leave home just now, 
but the fact that I shall have no other opportunity of 
seeing Trev for some weeks." 

He had told John of what had passed between Barnes 
and himself, and had expressed a stronger dislike to him 
than before. 

" Yes, it is awkward," assented John. 

" However, the thing was bound to come to a head," 
went on the Colonel, " and one can't live in a state of 
uncertainty. We can either trust them, or we can't." 

John was silent. 

"Anyhow I shall be staying at the Duke of Cornwall 
Hotel. You must telephone me if anything happens." 

" All right, Dad." 

" And — and you'll do all you can, my boy.'* 

" Yes,— all I can." 

" That's right, my son. Good-night." 

" Good-night, Dad. Come back as soon as you can." 

" He's a good lad," reflected the Colonel, as the Cor- 
nish express swept westward. " Thank God for him." 



CHAPTER XII 
TREVOR TRELAWNEY 

ON the whole Colonel Trelawney was pleased 
with his son Trevor. He found him to be a 
tall, handsome young fellow, gentlemanly in 
appearance, and a smart officer. His Commanding Of- 
ficer, while not enthusiastic, spoke well of him, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that he might settle down to a ca- 
pable, reliable man. He had borne the rank of captain 
during the war, but after the Armistice, he, with thou- 
sands of others, had been reduced in rank. The Com- 
manding Officer hinted that he was inclined to take 
things easy, and was rather extravagant, although in this 
respect he was no worse than many others. 

Father and son had spent the day together, and the 
Colonel had been introduced to most of Trev's fellow- 
officers. Years before, the Colonel had been stationed 
m Pljmiouth, and it was a great delight to him to visit 
the scenes among which he had lived during a part of his 
early manhood. He had thrown off the anxious thoughts 
which had beset him during the last few days and became 
quite gay. 

Trevor was very proud of his father. He found that 
the Colonel was regarded as a very big man, and more 
than once he heard it hinted that it was quite on the 
carpet that he would soon be General. Still he did not 
feel quite at ease in his society. There was something 
which he did not quite understand. It was true he was 
genial and kindly, but his every word and gesture con- 
vinced his son that he was a man who looked on any- 
thing like delinquency with a grave eye. 

Tm sorry you have to go to Ireland to-morrow " t^ 
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marked the Colonel as the two sat in the dining-room of 
the hotel. 

" Yes, it's a bit of a nuisance," assented Trevor, " I 
have to go to a most ungodly hole, too. There are no 
decent people living in the district, and so everything like 
social amenities will be cut off." 

"That's natural," replied the Colonel. "No soldier 
who goes to Ireland in these days can have an easy time. 
The country is practically in a state of revolution/' 

" Still I hope I shall get a bit of hunting." 

" I should judge not, if what I hear is true." 

" I shall have a good try, anyhow. But how to get a 
decent mount will be a difficult question. I shan't be 
able to take my own horse with me." 

" Your own horse ? " queried the Colonel. 

" Yes," replied Trevor somewhat uneasily. " I was 
obliged to get one, you know. I was frightfully lucky, 
too. A beautiful thing he is, just rising five, and hasn't 
a single vice. I got him dirt cheap, too. I only bought 
him two days ago; you see I had to decide rather in a 
hurry. If I hadn't bought him another fellow would, 
and I felt the bargain was too good to miss. You haven't 
got the bill, I suppose? 
Haven't got the bill ? 
I told him to send it to you.* 
Told who?" 
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"Haven't got the bill?" 

it 

" The fellow I bought it from." 
" I don't understand." 



Of course I ought to have written. But as I told 
you, the horse was for sale dirt cheap, and half a dozen 
fellows wanted him. I've had an awful time. There's 
some very good hunting a few miles from here, and hir- 
ing horses has been bankruptcy. Besides, some of the 
things I've had to ride have been just bone-shakers — 
practically no good at all. That's why I bought this 
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"And you told the man from whom you bought it to 
send the bill to me ? " 

"Of course," remarked Trev, glad, as he remarked 
afterwards, that he'd " got the thing oflf his chest'* 

" And may I ask how much you gave for it? " 

"Six hundred," replied the son. "The chap asked 
eight, but, of course, I wasn't going to have that Still, 
horse-flesh is jolly dear." 

" And you expect me to pay for it? " 

"Of course," replied Trev coolly. 

"Then let me tell you at once, my boy, that I can't 
afford to do so." 

" But, sir — ^that's ridiculous." 

" It's a fact, anyhow." 

" But I can't get out of it, and of course a fellow must 
have a horse." 

" Must he? Well, I didn't when I was your age. And 
what was more, I lived on my pay." 

" Of course that's impossible." 

"No, not impossible, although it was very hard. In 
fliese days, now that the pay is so much better, it can be 
done quite comfortably." 

"Comfortably! Why, it doesn't pay one's wine 
Wis!" 

" Indeed. That must be very awkward for you." 

"Jolly awkward, I can assure you. But for the 
mater I should have been in a bad way. Even as it 

is '' Trev hesitated at this point. 

Yes," said the Colonel quietly, " even as it is ? " 

Well, you see. Father," replied Trevor, who was very 
nervous although he tried to speak carelessly, " army pay 
is a mere bagatelle, and no fellow of any position can 
afford to live on it." 

" Indeed, I thought it very good, especially when it is 
compared to that which I received as a lieutenant How- 
ever, you say your mother helped you." 
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" Yes, she did I — I couldn't have done without it'' 

"Trev, my boy," said the Colonel, "do you realize 
that you have made things very hard for your mother? " 

" How can that be? Of course I know you are well 
oflf." 

" I'm not badly off, although an)rthing but a ricji man. 
When I left home I thought I had arranged liberally 
for all expenses, but as you know the cost of everything 
has more than doubled. That was why your mother 
found it hard to send you money, and why she couldn't 
send John on to the 'Varsity. In fact the boy went to 
work in order to keep things going." 

" Of course I'm sorry," remarked Trev ; " still Jack 
wouldn't mind. He's never so happy as when he's 
mucking about with engineering things. But about those 
bills of mine?" 

" What bills ? You mean that for the horse ? " 

"Yes, that and other things. The truth is I'm jolly 
hard up, and the man at Cox's wasn't at all decent." 

" Do you mean that you are in debt ? " 

" Of course I am," and Trev coolly cut off the end of 
an expensive cigar. "You see," he went on, "a man 
must live like a gentleman, and you can't get a decent 
bottle of champagne for less than " 

" Champagne ! " interrupted the Colonel. " Do sub- 
alterns buy champagne ? " 

" When they belong to the set I'm in." 

Whatever the Colonel might have said was cut short 
by the appearance of a porter behind his chair. 

"Colonel Trelawney, sir?" 

" Yes." 

"You are wanted on the telephone, sir. This way, 
please." 

The Colonel followed the man to the telephone booth. 

" Yes, who is it ? " he called. 
It's I — John," was the reply. 
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"Yes, my boy. Is anything the matter?" 

"Do you think you could catch the midnight train 
home to-night, Dad? I wish you could." 

" The midnight train home ! " 

"Yes. I think you ought to be here." 

" Why ? Is anything wrong ? " 

" I'm afraid there's a lot wrong. Can you hear me? " 

" Yes, yes. Go on, tell me quickly." 

" It's Eleanor and Peg." 

"Yes, what of them?" 

"They went out directly you had left last night, and 
didn't come home till the early hours of the morning. 
Unfortunately I had to be at the works early this morn- 
ing. I've — I've something rather important on there. 
When I got home this evening, I found they'd been out 
all day. They haven't come home yet." 

"And your mother?" asked the Colonel. 

"She's terribly bothered," replied the boy. "You 



see " 



« 



Perhaps there's nothing serious," interrupted the 
Colonel. " From what your mother says they've often 
done that kind of thing." 

" Yes, I know, but Mother had to go out for an hour 
or so this afternoon, and when she got back, she went 
to their rooms, and she says that nearly all their things 
are gone." 

"Their things?" 

" Yes, their clothes, and that sort of thing." 

"And what do you think?" 

" I hardly know what to think, but I'm afraid they've 
left home." 

"You mean for good?" 

" That's what I fear." 

"And have you done an)rthing?" 

"Yes, sir. First of all I went to Camden Town, 
where that fellow Barnes' people live." , 
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"Well?" 

" It was a bit awkward. I hardly knew what to say 
to them, or how to ask questions. But I felt sure they 
knew something." 

" Did they tell you anything?" 

" No, I could get nothing definite, but I feel certain 
they knew that Peg had left home. They are a ftmny 
lot, but they would tell me nothing. I did my best, sir, 
and I don't think I gave myself away. Then I tried to 
find out about Eleanor." 

" About Eleanor — ^yes." 

"I went to that club where the woman Cory is a 
member, but she wasn't there, and no one seemed to 
know when she was likely to turn up. Just as I was 
leaving, however, she came to the club, and I asked her 
pointblank if she'd seen my sister?" 

"And had she?" 

" She wouldn't tell me. But I'm sure she had. I 
asked her a lot of questions which she tried to evade, and 
that's as far as I've got. I thought you ought to know. 
I'm sorry if I've made a mess of it." 

" I'm sure you've done everything you could do, my 
boy. Have you told your mother? " 

" Yes, sir, I've told her everything. She's all right, but 
she badly wants you. Of course you understand? " 

" Yes, I understand. Tell her 111 catch the midnight 
train. Comfort her all you can, my boy." 

" Yes, sir. Don't worry. We'll manage somehow." 

When the Colonel hung up the receiver, he stood for 
a minute like a man stunned. 

Then a great wave of pity passed over him. Little 
Peggy, the child he had romped and played with; the 
happy, turbulent, wilful, yet loving little thing he had so 
often put to bed, to run away from home for the sake of 
a fellow like that ! No, no, it couldn't be true ! 

And yet how could her disappearance be explained? 
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Why had both the girls taken their belongings? They 
must have determined on this for some time. • . . 

Had he done right? Had he made sufficient allowance 
for the new spirit of the age ? Ought he not to have been 
less firm, more gentle, more lenient with them? Mightn't 
things have turned out better if he had let them drift 
with the tide ? 

But no; that was impossible. He would have been 
violating everything sacred and true if he had counte- 
nanced what he felt to be wrong, fatally and inherently 
wrong. Even although the attitude he had adopted had 
ended so disastrously, he could not repent of it. 

" Poor little Alice ! " he said aloud, and tears came to 
his eyes, and a sob to his throat as the words escaped 
him. " It will break her heart But no, it can't be true, 
and John will do all that's possible while I am away. 
Anyhow, thank God for John. He's a fine lad." 

The thought of John made him remember that his eld- 
est son was waiting for him. Yes, they had been dis- 
cussing Trevor's extravagant ideas when he had been 
called to the 'phone. What a difference in the two boys ! 

" You've been a long time away, sir," remarked Trev 
on his return; " nothing the matter, I hope? " 

The G>lonel did not reply. He would have liked to 
have taken his eldest son into his confidence ; but he felt 
he could not. Perhaps their conversation during dinner 
had not been of a nature to inspire confidence. 

" I find it is necessary for me to go home to-night," he 
said presently. " There are matters in London that re- 
quire immediate attention." 

'* Oh, is that all ? " remarked Trev. " But your train 
won't start for another hour, and I would like to settle 
up these money matters before you go. I wish you 
could let me have a fairly fat check." 

*' What do you mean by a fat check? " 
A thousand would put me quite straig\il»' t^\^ 
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Trev. ** I could then pay the fellow for the horse, and 
settle up a few other things. It wouldn't leave me much, 
but at any rate I should owe nothing." 

" Trev," remarked the Colonel, " do you realize what 
you are saying?" 

"I think I do, sir," replied the son with an uneasy 
laugh. 

" I have my doubts about it Your mother has given 
me an idea of what she has already advanced you, and 
now you coolly ask for a thousand pounds. Do you know 
that up to now you have cost me more than all the others 
put together? Is that fair?" 

" Do you think that's the right way to put it, sir? " 

" I know of no other way to put it. Do you know your 
extravagance has robbed John of the chance of going to 
Oxford — that in order to keep you, he has had to work 
in a motor engineer's shop? Look at the matter squarely. 
I am anything but a rich man, but what I have I hope to 
divide equally among my children. If I were to give 
you a check for a thousand pounds as you desire, I 
should simply rob from the others by that amount. 
Would that be fair?" 

Trev was silent. 

"What you ask is simply impossible," went on the 
G)lonel. 

"Impossible, sir?" 

" Impossible. I can't spare the money." 

Trev muttered something about the "absurdity of 
such a statement." 

" The truth is, my son, I can just afford you an allow- 
ance of one hundred and fifty pounds a year — no more. 
You must make that do. Thousands of fellows in your 
position have only their pay to live on, and they do with 
it. You will have to get rid of your silly, extravagant 
notions." 

" That kind of talk simply drives a fellow to borrow 
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from his tailors or from the money lenders/' remarked 
the son. 

" Of course if a fellow hasn't decent pride, that is the 
Idnd of thing he would do," retorted the Colonel "Any- 
how, that's the position," 

'* But what am I to do ? These people to whom I owe 
money are constantly dunning me. Besides, what about 
the horse?" 

'* I doti't want to be unreasonable," said the Colonel, 
"although I confess to being a bit worried. Do you 
know that your brother lives on the wages he earns and 
won't take a penny more?" 

" Oh, I'm sick of hearing about him," snapped Trev. 
" Mother used to be always telling me what the pattern 
boy did. Besides, he's cast in that mould. He was al- 
ways contented to be a day labourer, but if a man has the 
tastes of a gentleman, he must pay for them." 

" Certainly, if he can," replied the father tartly. " But 
in my opinion, a gentleman, whatever his tastes, should 
live within his means. I am awfully sorry to have to 
talk like this on our first day together, but it is always 
well to get a right understanding. This is what I am 
prepared to do. If you will send me these bills you owe, 
I will see what can be done with them." 

" Awfully decent of you, I'm sure, sir. Of course that 
includes the horse ? " and Trev spoke eagerly. 

" No," was the reply. " You can't afford to keep a 
horse." 

" But— but— I say, sir *' 

When Trev left his father half an hour later, he was 
much subdued. " I had no idea he would take it like 
that," he reflected. " Dash it, he doesn't give a man a 
chance. And the worst of it is, he knows the ropes so 
thoroughly that he's always putting one in the wrong." 

As for the Colonel, he made his way to Millbay Sta- 
tion with a sad heart. The day, to which h& Viad \o«^<t^ 
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forward so eagerly, was ending in gloom. His conver- 
sation with his eldest soon had been anything but satis- 
factory. 

But it was not Trev who was his chief trouble just 
now. After all, the question of money might be met, but 
how could he deal with the horror which John's message 
had called up ? 

All through the night he tried to fasten upon some 
plan of action, but he seemed to be met with a "no 
thoroughfare" on every road he took. He was not so 
much troubled about Eleanor as about Peggy. He be- 
lieved that John had been right in his summing up of 
Eleanor's character, and that she was not likely to come 
to any irrevocable harm. She was cold, calculating, and 
not easily moved by sudden influences; but Peggy was 
different. She was younger, she was passionate and wil- 
ful, and she was careless about consequences. 

"How can I save her?" he asked himself again and 
again, "how can I make her see that she's ruining her 
life?" 

He might be too late even now. His child might have 
taken steps that would be fatal. 

" Grod help me ! " he prayed again and again, *' help me 
to save my little maid." 

At length the train swept into the London terminus, 
and he had just signalled a taxi-driver when he felt a 
touch on his arm. 

"John!" cried the Colonel. "This is good of you. 
Is — is there anything new?" 

"Not much," replied John, "but I thought you 
wouldn't mind my coming to meet you." 



C3IAPTER XIII 
THE GIRLS TAKE FRENCH LEAVE 

IN spite of everything the Colonel could not help feel- 
ing comforted The thou^t that his youngest boy 
should get out of his bed at five o'clock in the 
morning so that he might be at Paddington to meet him 
at six helped him to bear his trouble. He was not an 
emotional man under ordinary circumstances^ but he was 
touched by this act of kindness. 

"If all of them were like him/' he reflected, " what a 
joy life would be." 

" Get in, my boy," he said as he stood by the door of 
the taxi. 

" After you, Dad. I say it was beastly of me to ring 
you up like that, but I thought it was best." 

" Of course it was best. And you have heard nothing 
since ? " 

They were sitting side by side now, and the con- 
veyance was leaving the station. 

"No, IVe heard nothing. I think Mother has, 
though." 

" Why do you think so ? " 

" I saw her reading something which I thought she did 
not wish me to see. But I'm sure of nothing." 

" Have you seen your mother this morning?" 

" Yes, Dad. I was hoping I'd get away without her 
knowing; but she heard me .dressing, and called me to 
her. I'm afraid she didn't sleep last night. She asked 
me if I was coming to meet you." 

** But she said nothing particular?** 

*• She only told me to hurry back. She is plucky.** 

123 
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" Of course she is. But why do you say so now ? " 

" She told me to tell you not to bother about her, for 
she would be all right." 

The Colonel sat in silence. 

" I say, Dad, I'm awfully sorry for you," said John. 

" That's good of you. Perhaps after all it may not be 
so bad as we fear." 

*' Let's hope not," was the boy's reply, after which 
nothing more was said until they reached home. 

No sooner had the Colonel passed through the door 
than he saw his wife. Evidently John was right when 
he said that she had passed a sleepless night. Her face 
was pale and worn, while her eyes were swollen. She 
did not speak at her husband's appearance, but rushed to 
him, and began to sob convulsively. 

" It's good of you to be up to meet me," and the 
Colonel tried to speak cheerfully. " There, there, my lit- 
tle wife, you see I've got back safe and sound." 

" Wait a minute," she whispered. " I shall be better 
directly. There," and she wiped her eyes vigorously, 
** I'm all right now. Come and get some breakfast You 
must be tired and hungry. Everything is ready. I saw 
to it myself. No, we are not going to discuss anything 
till you've done justice to the kidneys and bacon. You 
saw Trev. How's he looking? John, be careful about 
the coffee ; it's very hot." 

Evidently she had made up her mind to be cheerful, 
and although her heart was heavy, she seemed bent on 
making her husband's home-coming glad. Indeed, she re- 
vealed herself in a new light. Dearly as the Colonel 
loved her, he could not help owning to himself that she 
was doubtless weak, and easily overruled by the stronger 
will of her children, but now he felt that for the time 
they had changed places. It was she who sought to 
drive away gloomy thoughts; it was she who tried to 
make him think of pleasant things. 
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No/' she said after they had finished breakfast, 
you must not bother your head about me. Besides, 
I can perhaps help you more than you think. Anyhow, 
it's not me that you must trouble about. I shall be 
strong enough to bear everything." 

"What do you mean by that, Alice?** asked the 
Colonel. 

" Shall I leave you ? " asked Jdhn as he saw his mother 
hesitate. 

" No, my dear," she replied. ** You don't want to keep 
anything from him, do you? " turning to her husband. 

" Certainly not," replied the Colonel. " And by the 
way, my boy, do you think you could be spared from the 
works to-day?" 

" I had thought of that. Dad, and I'm sure I could. 
The truth is there is something I wanted to tell you. I — I 
asked Mr. Davenport yesterday if he could let me have 
a little slack time." 

" Nothing wrong, I hope ? ** 

" Oh, no, nothing of that sort, but you had so many 
things to think about that I did not want to bother you 
with my jobs. Besides, there's no hurry. Everything's 
going Ai.** 

"That's right; but you have something to tell me, 
Alice. What is it?" 

" It's not much, and — ^and I hope you won't misunder- 
stand. But Eleanor has sent me a letter. It came by the 
late post last night." 

" Let me see it, please.** 

" I hate giving it to you. But please, please, my dar- 
ling, don't think I agree with her. I was thinking about 
it in bed last night. I imagined from what you said just 
before you left for Pl)miouth that I thought you a little 
hard and unreasonable with the girls. I don't. I don't 
see how you could have been kinder, or more considerate* 
I wanted to tell you that beiort showing you Tiet XeX^&t^ 
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I'm afraid it's my fault, too. I ought to have kept a 
firmer hand on them years aga I ought to have taught 
them differently." 

She passed him a letter as she spoke, which the Colonel 
opened with an anxious look in his eyes. 



"Dear Mother" (he read), 

"You will have guessed from the fact that our 
things are gone that I have decided to leave HampsteaA 
The truth is I object to being treated as a child, and to 
have my life interfered with as though I had no person- 
ality of my own. I don't suppose you will be greatly 
shocked or surprised, as I've told you pretty plainly what 
I meant to do. In a way I'm sorry to leave you, but it 
will be a relief to get away from a place where the man 
who calls himself my father now rules. It was bad 
enough before he came, it is unbearable now. I hesi- 
tated some time before taking this step, and considered 
the advisability of staying at Hampstead and treating 
his petty and absurd restrictions with utter indifference. 

" But I have decided differently. I should be bored to 
tears with constant bickerings and quarrels. Besides, his 
attitude is a continual irritation. Not only do I cordially 
detest him, but his evident belief that he has the right to 
interfere with my life, and to say whom I shall have for 
my friends, is a bit too much.^ That is why I am going to 
think my own thoughts, liv^ my own life, and earn my 
own living. Colonel Trelawney may be able to command 
a nimiber of slaves in a barrack yard, but his belief that 
he has the right to command tne, is too absurd for words. 

" It will be no use your trying to find out where I am. 
Neither need you imagine that I shall come back like a 
prodigal child to ask forgiveness. I know how to take 
care of myself, and in any case I would rather die than 
be obedient to a . petty tyrant whose ideas surely had 
their birth in the Ark. So don't expect to see me again. 

** Eleanor." 

The Colonel read this epistle through very carefully, 
and then after looking very grave for some time went 
^^^^r/i it a second time. 
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" John has not seen this ? " he asked, turning to his 
wife. 

Mrs. Trelawney shook her head. 

" Read it, John," and he passed it to his son. 

John read it through, but made no remark 

" What do you think of it, my boy? " 

"There's not much to think about, is there?" re- 
marked John. " I've heard her say all this dozens of 
times in different ways until I'm about tired of it." 

" Is that all you have to say ? " 

" Yes, except that Eleanor is a litde more considerate 
than lots of other girls I've heard of. You remember I 
told you about some girls I met at a dance. They in- 
formed me that they hadn't said anything to their people 
about what they had done. They just left their homes 
and left their people to think what they liked. Eleanor 
has had the decency to write to Mother." 

Call it decency, do you? " remarked the Colonel. 
Please don't mistake me. Dad. The whole thing is 
horrible according to my idea, but there we are. I sim- 
ply say that Eleanor's no worse than thousands of other 
girls, and better than some. She did have the common 
decency to write to Mother." 

"It's a shameful letter," said Mrs. Trelawney. "I 
could never have believed it if I hadn't seen it. To talk 
of her father like that ! " 

" She's never said a word about Peggy," remarked the 
Colonel presently. 

" No, but I've no doubt she knows where Peg is," said 
John. 

Why do yo^ think so? " 

Of course the/ve been hand-in-glove in this. Be- 
sides, didn't you notice the beginning of her letter? ' You 
will have guessed from the fact that our things are gone.' 
Of course they went away together." 

"Do you imagine they are together now?*^ 
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" Depends upon Barnes/' replied John. 

"You have Bames' address, haven't you?** 

" Yes. Here it is. Dad, I'm not disposed to take such 
a hopeless view of things as I did." 

"Why?" 

" Because whatever else Eleanor is, she's got brains, 
and she's as cold as an icicle. She'll not allow Peg to 
make too much of a fool of herself. In her way she's 
fond of the kid, too." 

" Then you think if we can find out where Eleanor is, 
we shall find Peg at the same time? " 

" I don't say that. Still I'm sure shell see to it that 
Bames does the straight thing, in so far as such a fellow 
can do the straight thing." 

" Perhaps you are right. Let's hope so anyhow. Will 
you ring for a taxi ? We'll go and see the Bames family 
again." 

" Oh, I am glad you are back," cried Mrs. Trelawney 
when John had left them, " and I'm sure you have done 
right. At first I was afraid lest you had been hard on 
them, and that perhaps you had not made enough allow- 
ance for the topsy-turvy way in which everything is 
looked at. But I'm not troubling half so much now." 

" I'm glad of that, Alice." 

" Lester, you've done right. I know I've been weak, 
and 3rielding, but I can see now that it needed a strong 
hand like yours. To have let them go on in the way they 
were going was ruinous. Even if you can't find them, I 
shall still know that you did right." 

The Colonel looked grave. 
I know how you feel," went on Mrs. Trdawney. 

You are thinking most of Peg. You are afraid you'll 
not be able to save her from that man. But even if yoti 
can't, it'll be all right m the end." 

" If I can't save her from him I don't know haw anjr- 
tiiing can be rii^t,** remarked the Colonel gloomily. 
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**Yes, I know the thought is dreadful, but, my dear 
husband, I'm old-fashioned enough to believe in God. I 
may have been a foolish mother, but I've tried to do 
right. And more than that, this home has been a Chris- 
tian home. Both you and I taught our children to pray. 
We taught them to believe in God, and in Jesus Christ, 
and that will not be in vain. Let's never forget that." 

" No, Alice, we will not forget that," replied the Colo- 
nel. " Thank you for reminding me. I was in danger 
of forgetting it." 

" I know they seem utterly irreligious now, I know 
they've been carried away by the spirit of the age. 
They've forgotten God, and His commandments. 
They've forgotten filial love, and duty, but I can never 
believe that our prayers and our example will be in vain. 
They'll feel their need of us, some day. But I do hope 
you'll find them, and bring them home." 

" It may be they will refuse, even if I do find them," 
said the Colonel, " but I'll do everything in my power." 

" And we have John," went on Mrs. Trelawney. 

" Yes. He's a great fellow, Alice." 

"I only wish Trev were more — oh, you've told me 
nothing about Trev. Is he all right? What did you 
think of him?" 

" Taxi will be here in a quarter of an hour," informed 
John entering the room. 

"That's right," said the Colonel almost cheerfully. 
His wife's words had lifted the gloom somewhat, her 
simple faith had made him feel almost hopeful. 

" By the way, John," he went on, " you said you had 
something to tell me. What is it ? " 

" I'm afraid it would bother you now, sir. You will 
be anxious about other things." 

" It wouldn't bother me a bit, my boy. I've made all 
the plans I can about this business, and I want to know 
what you have in your mind. I'm intertsted m ^ ^om 
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do, and as I told you several days ago, I want you to re« 
member that everything in your life is of interest to me» 
So speak freely, my dear lad." 

He felt very tenderly towards his son just then. His 
heart had gone out to the lad from the first, and he saw 
in him a son in whom he could rejoice. But there was 
more than that now. John had shown himself so 
thoughtful, so clear headed, so eager to help him, and 
with such good feeling that he felt more than ever drawn 
towards him. Here at all events was a child after his 
own heart, and he helped to atone for the others. 

" Of course it may all end in nothing," said John 
shyly, " very probably it will, but Mr. Davenport thinks 
a lot of it, and says it may revolutionize motor engineer- 
ing. I've been years at it, sir." 

" At what, my boy ? " 

" It's what I call an Automatic Gear danger, sir. Of 
course it isn't complete yet, but I believe I've got the 
idea." 

" An Automatic Gear Changer? " queried the Colonel. 

" Yes." John's shyness had now gone. " I wish there 
were time for me to show you. It's down in the cellar. 
No one knows about it but Mr. Davenport and myself, 
and I wouldn't let him see it tmtil I'd finished some of 
the parts. But he's been awfully kind, and tremendously 
keen. It's this way, sir. When I learnt to drive a car 
first, I was awfully bothered with gear changing. It 
seemed such a nuisance every time the thing had to go 
up hill to be obliged to change the gear. It seemed so 
clumsy, too. First you have to jam down the clutch, and 
then you have to get your gear through a gate for your 
second or third or fourth speed. I was always a bit keen 
on mechanism and I thought how grand it would be if 
something could be invented whereby the gear would 
change itself automatically according to the burden on 
the engine.*' 
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^ Splendid ! Splendid ! " cried the Colonel enthusias- 
tically. " And do you think you have managed it, mj; 
boy?'' 

I want to show you how far I've got," replied John. 

The thing is down in the cellar. You see, I fixed up a 
workshop down there, and I've often been busy there of 
a night. I wanted to tell you about it before, but I 
hadn't got far enough. Yesterday, however, I had a 
chat with Mr. Davenport, and he was awfully kind to 



*€ 



me. 



" In what way ? " 

" He told me he thought a great deal of the idea, and 
as things were not so pressing just now, I might take a 
little more time at it. That is why he won't be sur- 
prised if I don't turn up to-day." 

" Awfully good of Davenport," responded the Colo- 
nel, " and of course I'll have a look at it the first mo- 
ment I can spare. I had no idea you had fixed up a 
workshop." 

Little as the boy suspected it, he was helping his fa- 
ther greatly. The Colonel was troubled beyond words by 
what had taken place, and although he professed a 
greater interest in John's schemes than he really felt, the 
very fact that his boy confided in him, comforted him. 

A few minutes later, they were on their way to Cam- 
den Town, in order to interview the Barnes family. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE COLONEL VISITS CAMDEN TOWN 

"fnr^HIS is the place, DaA" 

I The taxi drew up before a shabby house in 

JL a shabby street. In spite of the spring morn- 
ing, the place looked dirty and comfortless. 

The Colonel paid the driver, dismissed the cab, and 
knocked at the door. "It's just eight o'clock," he re- 
flected, looking at his watch. ** We ought to find every 
one home." 

The door was opened by a shabby-genteel looking 
woman who was fast approaching fifty years of age. 
Thirty years before, she might have been a pretty girl of 
the doll-like and characterless type. Now she was faded, 
and untidy. Apparently she had left her breakfast to 
admit them. The clatter of teacups, as well as the sotmd 
of feminine voices was plainly to be heard in a room 
close by, while the smell of fried bacon pervaded the 
narrow passage. The Colond noticed that the oilcloth 
on the floor was dirty, while the cheap hat stand had 
lost two of its pegs. 

**t)h, it's you again, is it ? " remarked the woman, look- 
ing at John. 

"Yes, Mrs. Barnes," replied the boy. "This is my 
father." 

" I hope you will excuse my calling so early, Mrs. 
Barnes," remarked the Colonel, "but I wanted to see 
your son. I thought if I came at this hour I might catch 
him before he went to business." 

"My son isn't at home," replied Mrs. Barnes. "I 
him since yesterday morning." 

13a 
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She seemed rather awed by the Colonel's presence, 
although there was a look of lurking antagonism in hec 
eyes. 

" I'm sorry for that," replied the Colonel, " but per- 
haps you can give me a few minutes of your time." 

John noticed that the chatter of voices in the back 
room had ceased. Doubtless there were eager listeners 
to the conversation. 

" I'm afraid I'm rather busy this morning," remarked 
Mrs. Barnes. " My young ladies haven't gone to town 
yet, and — ^and we are without a servant just now.'* 

" I'm so sorry," remarked the Colonel politely. " Serv- 
ants are a difficult problem, aren't they? But perhaps 
you could spare me just five minutes." 

Mrs. Barnes seemed rather in a dilemma. On the one 
hand she was evidently desirous to invite the Colonel to 
stay, but on the other she looked furtively around as 
though she were under orders. 

At that moment, however, two girls came Into the pas- 
sage from the back room, and eagerly looked towards 
Mrs. Barnes. 

"This is Colonel Trelawney, Edith, my dear. He's 
called to see Jim." 

"Ask him into the drawing-room. Mother," replied 
Edith in her best manner. " Good-morning, Colonel Tre- 
lawney; this is indeed a pleasure." 

" It's very kind of you to say so," replied the Colonel. 
"I'm afraid I'm taking an unpardonable liberty, but I 
wanted to see your brother particularly." 

Edith was evidently dressed for her day's work. She 
was a rather well-formed girl, and knew the value of 
good clothes. 

"You must excuse the disorder," remarked Miss 
Barnes as she opened the door of a stuffy apartment 
which she had designated the " drawing-room." " "BmX. ^"^ 
Mother told you she, like every one else, had sttv^xvX. ^^- 
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" Why didn't you tell him what you knew, then ? " per- 
sisted the Colonel, 

" Oh, no," tittered Edith, " you wouldn't expect us to 
spoil sport, would you? We're not that sort." 

" I see very little sport in it," was the reply. " Your 
son knew that I objected very strongly to — ^to — ^this 
friendship." 

" And what if you did? Surely it was your girl's af- 
fair. Besides, what is there to object to?" 

Miss Barnes was doubtless angered by the Colonel's 
remark, and thought it best, as she told her mother after- 
wards, " to let him have it straight." 

" To say the least of it," he replied. " You naturally 
knew that I should be interested in what my daughter 
proposed to do." 

" Yes, and you insulted Jim on Wednesday," replied 
Emily, who had less control over herself than her sister. 
" Jim told us. He said you treated him as if he was dirt, 
and then told the servant to show him out of the club. 
Of course Jim wouldn't stand that. He's too much 
spirit. So he took his own line. Oh, I don't mince 
words! Jim's a gentleman, he is. He was an oflScer 
just as you are. You admitted him to your house on 
Sunday, and treated him like an equal, and then on 
Wednesday you talked to him as though he were a dog. 
We are as good as you are. Do you think we mind 
what you say? Of course we knew what was in Jim's 
mind when your son called yesterday: but we wouldn't 
tell him anything. If we had, he'd have tried to stop the 
wedding." 

" It seems to me you don't know much," retorted the 
Colonel. He saw that the second Miss Barnes was in 
a passion, and would be likely to speak freely. 

" Don't we? " snapped the girl. " But don't thmk I'm 
going to tell you. I'm not such a fool as that.". 

" What is there to tell? " persisted the CbloneL 
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•* Now, Emily, mind what you are saying," warned 
Edith. 

I don't care a button what I say," retorted the girl. 

It makes me sick when people treat us as inferiors. I 
can see what he wants plain enough. He's hoping that 
the wedding hasn't taken place, and if we tell him what 
Jim's plans are, he may be in time to stop it. But, 
catch me ! She's not much of a catch, anyhow, but 
I hope Jim'U marry her if only to spite 'em: — come 
to think of it, though, I don't care whether he does or 
not" 

"There now, Emily, we must go now, and no good 
ever comes of hard words," and Edith again smiled in- 
gratiatingly at the Colonel. " Of course we don't know 
anything. Jim's a close one, he is; and goes his own 
way. Good-morning, Colonel. ^ Of course you're just a 
little bit shocked, but like as anything it'll turn out all 
right. Good-morning, John. I hope we shall be good 
friends, and see a lot of each other. Won't you come to 
supper some night ? " 

A minute later the girls were in the street, but the 
Colonel and John still remained in the drawing-room. 
The drama was not played out yet. 

" Now, Mother, mind you don't give yourself or Jim 
away," they heard one of the girls say on the door-step, 
and this made the Colonel hope for revelations. 

" Fm sure I feel for you, sir," remarked Mrs. Barnes 
as she again entered the room. " I don't believe in these 
runaway marriages. What I say is, go to church, and do 
the thing in a Christian way. But there, what could Jim 
do? You didn't treat him fair, sir. I must say that. 
When he came home on Stmday night, he was as pleased 
as an3rthing, and I'm sure my girls were himgering to 
take Peggy to their hearts as a sister. That was what 
made him so mad at the way you spoke to him on 
Wednesday/' 
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" Then he told you what he intended to do on Wednesr 
day night ? " asked the. Colonel. 

"It's not for me to say what Jim ssid,** svas Mrs. 
Barnes' guarded reply. 

" You see you don't give me a chance/' remarked the 
Colonel. 

" A chance for what? " asked the woman eagerly. 

The Colonel was silent. 

" Do you mean," she went on, *' that you'd — ^you'd 
make the best of it, if they owned up ? " 

" Is that your idea, Mrs. Barnes ? " 

" Oh, I'm all for doing things in a lawful, proper way. 
My poor husband was a lawyer's clerk, and a regular 
stickler for law and order. You should see what a beau- 
tiful handwriting he wrote. Well, as I was saying, if 
only things could have come oflf in a proper way, how 
nice it would have been. The wedding could have took 
place at your house, the girls coiild 'a' got new frocks, the 
young people could have had a father's blessin', so to 
speak, with say a thousand pounds to ^t them up in their 
new home, and then the two families could have become 
friendly like. That's what we should have liked, sir." 

" I have no doubt you would," remarked the Colonel 
dryly. 

" Yes, and why couldn't it be now ? " persisted Mrs. 
Barnes, who did not catch the intonation of his voice. 

"You mean that they should get married frona my 
house ? " asked the Colonel. 

But Mrs. Barnes was not to be caught. She had been 
warned by her daughters, and she was evidently afraid 
of them. 

I don't know about now," she replied after a pause. 

My Jim's a high-spirited boy, he is, and as Emily said| 

you insulted him on Wednesday night, and he declared 

he'd make you pay for it. And there's no knowin' what 

jim will do when his blood's up. He's like all the 
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Barneses in that way. The girls are just the same. They 
won't stand being spoken to by anybody. More than 
one place they've left during the war, because the fore- 
man spoke sharp to them. 'We're not going to stand 
any cheek from any one, Mother,' they've said to me, and 
they won't. That's what makes it so hard for me." 

" Yes, I should think you have rather a hard life, Mrs. 
Barnes," remarked the Colonel sympathetically. 

" Hard, sir. You've no idea how hard. I'm nothing 
but a servant here, as I've said many and many's the 
time." 

" Yes, girls are a great trouble, aren't they ? " 

*' Trouble ! you may well say so. But what can I do ? 
Jim and the two girls keep the house, so to speak. They 
go out when they like and come in when they like, and 
I daren't speak a word. As for my Jim, he's a regular 
gentleman, he is, as you doubtless saw yourself." 

" Of course you knew that your son had persuaded my 
sister to leave her home ? " and John's question came out 
suddenly. " Do you think that was a gentlemanly thing 
to do?" 

*' What else could he do when the Colonel was so un- 
reasonable?" retorted Mrs. Barnes. " 'Tisn't as though 
we were a common family." 

" I think it the action of a cad," remarked John, keep- 
ing his eyes steadily on the woman's face. 

"Cad!" retorted the woman shrilly. "Cad! Cad 
yourself for saying such a thing! And I almost hope he 
won't marry her either, at least if her father won't " 

She ,ceased speaking suddenly as though she were 
afraid of saying too much. 

" Remember there's such a thing as law," said John, 
"aAi my sister's not of age yet. Do you know it is a 
criminal act for a man to persuade a girl to leave her 
home?" 

** Oh/' she replied, "yon are trying to come iVv^X Ao^'t 
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over me, are you ? Well, go to law. Jim persuaded her 
to leave home, did he ? Well, I'll warrant she didn't need 
much persuading. She was as sweet as honey on him, 
she was. And Jim wanted to do the straight thing, he 
did. Well, if he didn't, your hoity-toity family have only 
got yourselves to blame." 

" My other sister will protect her," said John, still 
closely watching the woman's face. " Even if your son 
is a blackguard, my sister has friends." 

" They that live longest will see most," retorted Mrs. 
Barnes. "And now out you go. You'll get nothing 
from me. And my son isn't a blackguard, either. He 
wanted to do the thing straight, but I don't blame him, 
whatever he does, after the way the Colonel treated 
him." 

When the Trelawneys reached the street the Colonel's 
face was drawn and haggard. " John, my boy," he said, 
" you had a purpose in speaking to that woman as you 
did." 

" I didn't like the looks on the girls' faces," remarked 
the boy. 

" But surely you don't think '* 

" No, sir, I don't," replied John after a silence. " But 
I'm sure the fellow's a rotter. I still have faith that she 
may be with Eleanor." 

" But how can we find Eleanor? " 

" I think we'd better clear the grotmd first." 

"How?" 

" By finding Barnes." 

" How can we do that? " 

" For one thing we can go to the place where he works. 
You have the address, haven't you ? " 

"Yes. That was a good thought of yours, my boy. 
We'll go straight away. Ah, there's a taxi." 

The Colonel did not speak a word during the drive 
^£tvm Camden Town to 8 Bywell Street. Ghastly 
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thoughts haunted his mind, thoughts which made him 
look years older. 

"Can I speak to the manager?" he asked of a clerk 
as they entered a rather shabby looking office. 

" Certainly, sir/* said a man stepping forward. " Of 
course you want a house, or flat. They are difficult to 
get just now, but luckily we have a few on our books." 

"No," replied the Colonel, "I am not in want of a 
house, thank you. I'm come on a rather personal mat- 
ter. You employ a young man named Barnes, don't 
you?" 

The man looked at the Colonel sharply. "Do you 
know him ? " he asked. 

"I know of him," replied the Colonel. "I want to 
speak to him. He works here, doesn't he ? " 

"He did," was the reply, "but he hasn't been here 
since Wednesday night. He'll get the rough side of my 
tCHigue when he does come back, and probably the sack." 

" Then you don't know where he is ? " 

" I know he's greatly inconveniencing me. That's 
what I know. Fancy leaving me like this without a word 
of warning when he had one or two very promising pros- 
pects on hand. Some other firm will get them, I expect." 

"Then you don't know when he'll be back?" 

" I've had a hint that he'll be back to-morrow morn- 
ing. But I don't know. I was never treated in such a 
way before. Fancy leaving me like that." 

Just as the Colonel was leaving, a young man rushed 
to open the dor. As he did so he slipped a piece of 
paper in his hand. 

*' I think I can tell you something you ought to know," 
the Colonel read. " I shall leave the office for limch at 
twelve forty-five." 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE SEARCH FOR THE RUNAWAYS 

AVE you any idea as to the meaning of this? ** 
and the Colonel passed the slip of paper to 
John. 
I expect the fellow is a friend of Barnes/' replied 
John. " At any rate it will be wise for us to be here 
early." 

" I think so, too. Meanwhile well try to find Elea- 
nor. 

" How'll you start about it, sir? " 

"Like you, I can't help connecting her with that 
woman Cory. I feel that she aided and abetted her." 

" I think so too. But as I told you on the 'phone last 
nigbt, she would say nothing. She absolutely refused to 
tell me if she knew where my sister had gone, or to give 
me her own address." 

" She would. Still there may be ways of finding out. 
At any rate we'll go to the dub you visited last night." 

" Do you think she had any money ? " enquired John. 

" I asked your mother about that. She doesn't know. 
She says that Eleanor earned a good salary during the 
war, and for some time after, but she's no idea whether 
she spent it all or not. It seems, however, that she had 
her quarter's dress money about a month ago, and your 
mother is not aware of her spending any considerable 
amount since. Probably she has a few pounds with her. 
Why do you ask? " 

" As I told you, Dad, I have little fear of Eleanor. I 
feel sure she can take care of herself. She can earn her 
own living, too. I was told while she was working in that 
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Government oflEice that any business house would be glad 
to give her two hundred pounds a year. My idea is that 
if she has a few pounds, as you say, she'll get lodgings, 
and then look out for a job, I only hope Peg is with 
her. I say. Dad, I'm awfully sorry for you." 

"Thank you, my boy. I do feel this badly. Even 
yet I can't realize that those girls have left home, and 
that Peg is in danger of ruining herself for life. It's 
simply horrible to think of. We are so much in the dark, 
too, and it may be that even now that child may be at 
some registry office getting married to that cad. Just 
think of it ! The son of that woman ! The brother of 
those girls! And that may not be the worst of it I 
don't Uke the way those women talked, my boy." 

" Nor I. Still I don't fear what's in your mind. Dad. 
I'm sure that Eleanor will make Barnes do the straight 
thing. I believe Barnes is afraid of her, too. Of course, 
I know he's a bounder, and a rotter, and capable of do- 
ing any dirty thing; but I've faith in Eleanor.'* 

" I hope you're right, John. But how can one know ? 
It may be that while Eleanor was with this woman Cory, 
the fellow was alone with Peg, and may have persuaded 
her to any madness. I'm almost mad myself as I think 
of it. But I can't understand Eleanor, getting under the 
influence of that woman Cory, and people of her kind. 
As you know, she openly denounced marriage, while 
Eleanor seemed to agree with her. And Peg heard her, 
while Barnes laughed. Good God, why did I allow such 
people to enter my house? I can't bear this any longer. 
Where are we?" 

They were seated in a taxicab as they spoke, and were 
on their way to Tamsin Cory's club. 

" We're just there, Dad. This is the place." 

*' No," replied the girl who was seated at a desk in a 
land of office, "we don't know where Miss Cory is^^ 
This in repiy to the Colonel's enquiry. 
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" Will she be here to lunch, do you think? " In 

" I don't think so. She is seldom here to lunch. As 
a matter of fact, we have very Uttle accommodation for 
that kind of thing." 

" Then, perhaps, you could tell me where she lives?" 

"No," replied the girl, "we never do that sort of 
thing. It's against th^ rules of the club to give any 
member's address. But if you'd like to write her a letter, 
it'll be sent on to her immediately." 

" I'm afraid that wouldn't be of any use," replied the 
Colonel. " You see, I want to see her at once on a very 
important matter. If you could strain a point and g^ve 
me her address '* 

" Impossible ; besides, it would be no good," interrupted 
the girl. " She's never at home during the day. She's 
nearly always at her work." 

" Let me see," and the Colonel spoke like one trying 
to recall something, " I've forgotten where her place of 
business is." 

" Is she a friend of yours? " 

" She was at my house last Stmday night." 

" Then you should know she's a journalist She's the 
'Counsellor of New Women,' on The Women of To-mor- 
row, She's 'Aunt Mary ' on The Butterfly, and she acts 
as Secretary for Liberty, Equality and Fraternity/* 

" A busy woman," remarked the Colonel. 

" Yes, she is, and she's almost sure to be at the office 
of one of those papers. Of course I'm not sure. I hear 
that Dulotsky the great Russian Bolshevist is in London. 
She may be interviewing him. She's often used for that 
kind of job. Anyhow I can't give you the address of her 
flat, although I can send on letters. 

"Here's one I'm sending to her now. I've jtist re- 
addressed it." 

" That's a funny stamp," said John, who had taken no 
part in the conversation, but on ^N^iotsv. tke ^rl had 
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cast stmdry smiles, "What nationality does it belong 
to?" 

" I think it's Russian/' replied the girl. " Miss Cory 
gets letters from all sorts of funny places." 

" Does she, though ? " asked John, smiling at the girl, 
"I'm awfully interested in stamp collecting. Do be a 
sport now, and let me look at it." 

"It's not a love letter," tittered the girl. "Tamsin 
doesn't believe in that sort of thing." 

" How do you know ? " asked the boy with a laugh. 
"How do you know she hasn't a sweetheart somewhere? 
But that's not the point. I want to look at the stamp." 

"What sort of stamps do you use when you write 
* love letters ' ? " asked the girl with a giggle. 

" I only kiss the place where the stamp ought to be, 
and then the postman takes it for love." 

" For shame to talk like that when your father's lis- 
tening," and the girl winked. " There, look at it if you 
like!" 

John's quick eyes caught the address at a glance, 259 
Black Inn Mansions. 

" It's a nice stamp," remarked John. " I must ask 
Miss Cory to give it to me." 

" She's often here of a night," replied the girl, " but 
this week I'm not here after five o'clock." 

" Then I shall not come," was John's reply. 

" You seem to have some experience in getting on 
with girls," remarked the Colonel when they got out- 
side. 

" She was making eyes at me all the time you were 
talking," replied the boy ; " that's why I butted in. Any- 
how, we've got the address. Perhaps Eleanor's there," 

" Let's go and see," cried the Colonel eagerly. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. When they 
arrived at Black Inn Mansions, a large block of buUditi^S) 
made up of innumerable small, cheaply {unusVied toocaa^ 
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he discovered that Miss Tamsin Cory's apartments were 
vacant. He discovered that she shared certain rooms 
with two other women, and that the three had lived to- 
gether some time. Neither of these women moreover 
appeared to correspond in the slightest degree with either 
Eleanor or Peggy, neither could they discover that the 
prls had been there, 

"What now?" asked the G)lonel with a sigh, when 
at length they had left Black Inn Mansions. 

" The office of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity/* re- 
plied the boy. " But I don't think you'd better appear/' 

"Why?" 

"Because it's a Revolutionary paper, and you are a 
Colonel in the army. You stand for law and order, and 
that paper stands for the opposite." 

" Of course you're right," replied the Colonel, " but it 
does seem strange that such rags should be allowed. 
Have you ever seen a copy ? " 

" I saw one of Mr. Davenport's men reading a copy," 
replied John. " Of course it's simply clotted rubbish, but 
it seems to be read by a lot of hot-heads. It talks a great 
deal about * our Russian brothers,' speaks enthusiastically 
of the Red Flag, damns what it calls Capitalism, and 
says how glorious it would be if we had communism in 
England." 

" I wonder why the Government allows it," said the 
Colonel, as if thinking aloud. " Of course I had heard 
something of industrial unrest in England, but I had no 
idea before I came home that revolution was advocated 
publicly." 

"Go to Hyde Park on a Sunday aftemon," laughed 
John. 

"Anyhow, let's go to these offices of this paper," said 
the Colonel almost feverishly. 

The quest was in vain, however. When John enquired 
if Miss Cory was there he was miormed that she was 
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laway doing work for the paper^ and beyond that he could 
get no information. Neither could they get any news of 
her at the ofl&ces of The Women of To-morrow, or 
The Butterfly. At each place it was a matter of " No 
thoroughfare." Miss Tamsin Cory's movements seemed 
to be unknown. For that matter, the editor of The 
Butterfly told the Colonel that Miss Cory was seldom 
there. It was true she wrote a column every week over 
the signature of " Aunt Mary/' but that this column did 
not necessitate her presence at the office. 

''It's mainly answers to correspondence/' he was in- 
formed, " and is especially written for young girls. Miss 
Cory is a good writer," added the editor, "but she's 
rather given to discussing politics, and that's no good for 
our readers." 

" And now we'd better go to Bywell Street," said the 
Colonel when they had failed to find Miss Cory. 

" All right, Dad, we can about manage to get there by 
a quarter to one." 

True to his promise the young man who had spoken to 
them appeared at the door of the house agents at the 
time he had mentioned. 

" Colonel Trelawney, sir? " he queried. 

" Yes, I'm Colonel Trelawney," was the repiy. 

" My name's Wilkins, sir, Herbert Wilkins. I was in 
the Kent BuflFs, and I work at the same place as Barnes." 

" The house agent's place ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

"And you know where he is now?" the Colonel's 
voice was eager. 

"I don't say that, quite, sir, but I think I do, in a 
way." 

" You are a friend of Barnes ? " 

" No, sir, not a friend. You see, Barnes got a com- 
mission during the war, and wears a large sized hat as 
a consequence. I dare say I might have Yi?Ld a c.qcdsml%- 
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sion, too, if I'd played up for it, but I didn't. Anyhow, 
Barnes tries to play at being a swell, which he isn't. 
Any one can see that" 

" But where is he now? " 

" I'm coming to that I was in the office last Wednes- 
day when a letter came for Barnes. I took it to him, and 
saw that it had the War Office stamp on it Barnes is a 
bit of a boaster and he told me it was from you, sir. He 
said you'd invited him to the Army and Navy Club to 
dinner. He told me, too, that he was going to marry your 
daughter and that he was going to settle things with you 
over a bottle of champagne." 

"Indeed!" remarked the G)lonel dryly, while John 
gave vent to some unparliamentary language. 

Of course I didn't believe it," remarked Wilkins, 

although he asked me to go with him to the entrance of 
the club if I didn't trust his word. Well, to tell you the 
truth, I followed him, and saw him go into the Army 
and Navy Qub, but he'd been there only a few minutes 
when he came out again looking very black. When he 
saw me he tried to make the best of it, and said that the 
affair was settled. I told him I didn't believe it, and 
then he bet me ten pounds that the wedding wovdd come 
off in a week." 

" This was outside the Army and Navy Qub ? " 

" Perhaps a hundred yards away, sir." 

"And then?" 

" He went away, sir, but I didn't like the look on his 
face. I know the kind of chap he is, and how he's 
boasted that your daughter was in love with him. I re- 
membered, too, sir, that I'd seen your son in France, 
Captain Trevor Trelawney, sir? " 

" Yes, that's my son." 

"Well, sir, remembering the kind of gentleman he 
was, and reading of the kind of gentleman you were, I 
Un't beifeve you'd be wiilms ^o l^t your daughter 
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many Barnes. And then I got to thinking of the look 
on his face as he left the club, and I was sure he'd heard 
nothing that pleased him there. After that, I had a feel- 
ing that something was wrong. I've got a bit of Sher- 
lock Holmes in my nature, sin So I went to Barnes' 
house that same night" 

** Yes, yes," interrupted the Q)lonel eagerly. 

" They didn't seem pleased to see me, sir, which was 
a bit strange, for at other times, they, especially Barnes' 
sisters, have been very sweet on me. Before I'd been 
there long, I could see that something important was on, 
and presently it leaked out that you had insulted him, and 
as good as had him thrown out of the club. 

" I don't know how it was, sir, but the spirit of mis- 
chief seemed to possess me, so I said with a laugh: 
'That's how the Colonel invited you to dinner, is it? 
That's how you settled everything over a bottle of fizz, 
Barnes? What about our ten pound bet? ' 

" This made him in a worse temper than ever, and he 
seemed to lose all control over himself. ' Don't you 
make any mistake, Wilkins,' he said. 'I'll drag the 
whole lot of 'em into the mud: I'll not be insulted for 
nothing. I've got my plans all made.' 

*' ' She'll not marry you against her father's will,' I 
says. * Won't she ? ' and he laughed. ' Why, she's fair 
gone on me. She'll do anything I ask her — ^anything. 

*' ' I don't believe it,' I says. * The Colonel's a gentle- 
man, and you can't make me believe that a family of 
that sort is going to get mixed up in that sort of 
thing.' 

" ' A lot you know, Wilkins,' and there was an ugly 
look on his face as he spoke. *Why, both the girls is 
leavin' home anyhow. They can't stand the old man, 
and Eleanor has took a flat not a thousand miles from 
die Holbora Town Hall. Now then? And 1 Vxvon< o\. ^ 
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all/ Then I scribbled that note, sir, for I felt you ought 
to know what I have told you." 

" And that's all ? " 

*' That's all, sir. I'm afraid it won't help you mucli, 
and I'm more sorry than I can tell that I didn't try to find 
out where you lived, on Wednesday night, and told you 
all I had to tell then. But really, sir, I didn't think it 
was serious. Even now I have my doubts whether there 
is anything in it." 

" I'm very much obliged to you, anyhow," said the 
G)lonel. " Perhaps you wouldn't mind giving me your 
home address." 

"Certainly, sir, 32 Hope Terrace, Camden Town. 
May I ask, sir, if there's anything wrong? " 

" I don't know yet," replied the Colonel. " I hoi)e not 
Still, I'm greatly obliged to you. Here's my card. 
Would you mind telephoning to me the moment you hear 
of — Barnes' whereabouts ? " 

" Certainly, sir." 

" You've not said a word about this to any one? ** 

" No, sir, not a word." 

"Then don't. It shall be to your advantage not to. 
And that reminds me that I've kept you from your lunch, 
so I must claim the privilege of paying for it." 

He passed a note into Wilkins' hand as he spoke, and 
then returning the man's salute he turned to his son. 

" Well, my boy, what do you think of it ? " 

" That we've a great deal to think about. Dad. I sug- 
gest that we go to your club, and go over everything 
point by point." 

A few minutes later father and son entered the Army 
and Navy Club together.. 



CHAPTER XVI 
ELEANOR SECURES A POSITION 

WHILE Colonel Trelawney was travelling from 
Plymouth to London Eleanor and Peggy 
were sitting in an uncomfortably furnished 
room in a large block of buildings not far from the Hol- 
bom Town Hall. The former was very pale, and much 
wrought upon. Except for her pallor, however, she 
showed very few signs of it. She was quiet in her move- 
ments, and spoke in a natural tone of voice. Eleanor 
was not given to excitement, and she prided herself upon 
hiding her feelings. 

She had, on the previous day, come to an important 
decision. Under the influence of Tamsin Cory, and 
others of her friends, she had determined to leave home. 
Her anger with her father had been increased by what 
these women had said to her. 

" If you are willing to be a doormat," Tamsin had said 
to her, " and have not enough spirit to stand up against a 
tyrant, then you'll knuckle down to him, but I hope you 
are not that kind of girl. Strike for liberty. You can 
do very well for yourself without his help." 

Eleanor had been silent at this outburst. Even al- 
though she agreed with her friend, she was not quite 
happy at the thought of it. 

" You say he is going to dictate to you as to all your 
doings," went on Tamsin, " and that he has forbidden 
you to take me to your house because I march with the 
times. I tell you, my dear, if you don't strike for liberty 
now, you will never get it. Make a bold stand and he'll 
come to your terms." 

Tamsin's influence over Eleanor was very stroti^i ^sd. 

'53 
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" Yes." 

"May I ask why?" 

" Because I am tired of living at home," and there was 
a tone in her voice which made Mr. Wakeham reflect 
again. 

** The gallant Colonel strict on discipline, eh ? " and 
he leered at her as he spoke. 

" I have decided to go into a flat," was all the girl said 
in answer to this. 

"Ah, that puts a diflferent complexion on it," said Mr. 
Wakeham reflectively. "I work my secretary pretty 
hard, you know." 

" I am not afraid of work," replied Eleanor. 

When she left the office half an hour later, it was on 
the understanding that she should conmience work on the 
following Monday, and Mr. Wakeham looked at himself 
in the mirror with evident satisfaction. 

Perhaps this was the reason why she had been irritated 
and almost angry when Rod Ravenscroft had spoken to 
her about her friendships on her return home that day. 

And now she sat alone with her sister, in the shabbily 
furnished room she had taken. In spite of her misgiv- 
ings the romance and excitement of the situation still 
gave a glamour to the future. She had, at all events, 
justified her position to her father, and shown hin^ that 
she was not to be trifled with. 

Peggy, on the other hand, seemed to have no misgiv- 
ings whatever. She was but a child, scarcely dghteen, 
and revelled in the thought of her liberty. She had an 
interview with Barnes, and his love-making had been so 
emphatic that she was almost delirious in her joy. 

" Think of it ! " she cried " Won't he have a fit when 
he finds out ? " 

Eleanor made no reply. Older and more thoughtful 
than Peggy, she had sense enough to see the gravity of 
jatuation. Added to tiiis, ^<& ^^j& tloI alto^ther 
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happy about Barnes. She instinctively felt his common- 
ness and his lack of breeding, and but for her father's 
insistence that Peggy should have nothing more to do 
with him, she might have tried to persuade her to give 
him up. Inexperienced as she was, she felt that Peggy 
was taking a grave step, and she did not feel happy about 
it Had they, like thousands of other girls, both left 
home simply with the determination to make their own 
living, and had Peggy succeeded in getting a situation 
equal to her own, she would have had no qualms. But 
she did not admire Barnes, and felt vastly uncomfort- 
able. 

" Jim will be here first thing in the morning," Peggy 
said with a laugh of triumph. 

Do you still persist in that business ? " Eleanor asked. 
Of course I do," laughed the other. " Jim is getting 
the license, and says he has got a nice little flat ready for 
us. Won't it make his lordship sit up when he knows 
it?" 

*' You are a fool, Peg." There was bitterness in Elea- 
nor's voice. 

" That's all you know about it. While you are * plug- 
ging ' away in the city, I shall be enjoying myself." 

" I tell you, you will get tired of him," insisted Elea- 
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Will I? I am not that sort. When I make up my 
mind I don't alter. Besides, what business had he to in- 
sult Jim? I'll let him see that I am not a dog of the 
fetch-and-carry order. Ordered Jim out of the club, did 
he? Told him that if he came to the house he'd be 
kicked out! Ill let him see. Besides, we have agreed 
that we are both to go our own way." 

"All right," assented Eleanor somewhat wearily, "if 
you have made up mind, you have. Only I cannot do 
anything for you after your marriage." 

"Who wants you to? " asked Peggy. " 1 am. ?X>\^ Vo 
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take care of myself, I can tell you, and Jim is so mad 
about me hell do whatever I want him to." 

The following morning Eleanor had an appointment 
with Tamsin Corj-, She left the flat just before nine 
o'clock, leaving P^ alone. In spite of their professed 
delight at having their liberty, neither of them had slept 
much during the night, and although Eleanor would not 
admit it to herself she could not help comparing the 
shabby little cupboard of a bedroom with that of her own 
sleeping-room at Hampstead. 

However, the glamour of the new situation still cast its 
spell upon her, and she left to keep her appointment with 
Tamsin in a confident, if a somewhat defiant state of 
mind. 

" I shall be back in a couple of hours, Peg," she said to 
her sister. " See that you don't make a fool of yourself 
while I am away." 

" What do you mean? " and there was a suggestion of 
anger in the younger girl's tones. 

" I am not going to stand any nonsense with Barnes, 
you know." 

" Thai's my affair," snapped Peggy. " I do not inter- 
fere with you, and 111 not have you interfere with me. 
Why, I might as well have stayed at home, if you are 
going to try to pull the elder sister stunt. Besides, I 
shall be all right ; I can take care of myself." 

Eleanor had not long left the flat when Barnes ap- 
peared. Evidently that gentleman was slightly nervous, 
and more than a little ill at ease. He was neither so con- 
fident nor so deliriously happy as he had appeared on the 
previous night. He, too, looked as though he had spent 
a wakeful night. His eyes were a trifle bloodshot, and 
his face had an unhealthy appearance. 

Still he entered jauntily, and greeted Peggy very 
f erven tly. 

word, little girl," he said, "you look a little bit 
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washed out this morning. Not quite up to the mark, eh ? 
You are not frightened, are you? The old man is in 
Plymouth, you know." 

" Have you got the license, Jim? " she asked at length. 

*' No," replied Barnes, " I'm not so sure it's as easy as 
we thought" 

"What do you mean?" and she looked at him sus- 
piciously. 

" Mean? Well, it's not so easy to explain. You see 
we shall have to be very careful." 

*' Of course we shall. We have discussed that a score 
of times. Have you found out anything new ? " 

Barnes looked at the girl intently. There was a look 
in his eyes which she did not like. There was something 
of shame in them, but more of evil, and determined as she 
was, she felt a little afraid. 

** I suppose you have not got a drop of whiskey in the 
place?" asked Barnes. "I feel a bit below the mark 
this morning, and — and, but of course you haven't. 
Girls are not like fellows in that direction." 

"Tell me what you have in your mind, Jim?" per- 
sisted the girl. " Why are you talking so strangely ? " 

" It's about the license ; you see the law is very strict, 
and I could easily get into trouble." 

" Get into trouble. How ? " 

" Well, for one thing you are not eighteen yet, ind I 
have to give your age, and as far as I can find out a 
girl is legally under her parent's control until she is 
twenty-one. Don't you see?" 

"Do you mean that you want to back out?" asked 
Peggy. 

" Oh, no, no," replied Barnes quickly, " nothing of the 
sort. Back out indeed ! Why, Peggy, I love you like my 
own life. I would do anything, everything for you ! " 
But still I do not understand," persisted the girl. 
Oh, it wUl be all right," said Barnes, soo\Km^^\ 
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** don't you fear, littie Peg ; 111 make it all right. You 
love me, don't you ? " 

"I should not be here if I did not," replied Peggy, 
evidently comforted by his warm protestations of love. 

" Of course you would not. That's why I feel as I do 
about this marriage business. Married or not, we love 
each other just the same, don't we, little Peg?" 

" Of course we do, but tell me what you mean." 

" I was only thinking about what Tamsin Cory said 
last Sunday night," and again Barnes looked uncom- 
fortable. "After all, what is marriage? It is simply 
two people who love each other, taking each other as 
man and wife. It doesn't matter a bit about preachers, 
and law, and that kind of thing. For that matter I re- 
gard myself as married to you now. You love me and I 
love you, and always shall love you as long as I have 
breath. Not all the marriage services in the world could 
make me love you more, or make you more my wife than 
you are now. Don't you see, little Peg? There, kiss me 
again and tell me that you love me." 

" Why are you saying all this ? " she asked, after he 
had been talking some time. 

" I am saying it because it would be worse than death 
for me to give you up," he cried with a strong affectation 
of fervour. " Look here. Peg, suppose the Registrar 
refuses to grant the license because you are under age, 
would you be willing to give me up ? " 

" But you can surely get over that, Jim. I have often 
heard of girls of my age getting married." 

"Yes, if we had got your father's consent it would 
have been all right, but you see he won't give it." 

" Then we must do without it. You told me we could. 
You said all we had to do was to get a special license 
from the Registrar, and that nothing could stop us." 

" Yes, yes, I know, that is what I have hoped for, and 
I have dreamed about, lot o\v, "Pe.^^ , '^om are all 
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the world to me. But you have found out what kind of 
a man your father is by this time. He is a regular 
military martinet, and if I told a lie about your age and 
we got married he could bring us up for perjury, and 
perhaps get me sent to prison. On the other hand I 
could not wait until you are twenty-one, I simply could 
not, Peggy." 

When Barnes left the flat half an hour later, he was in 
a triumphant mood. 

" I have got her," he cried ; " she loves me so that she 
will do anything rather than lose me. When I told her 
about the little flat I have rented, and pictured our hap- 
piness together in it, I saw tears of joy come into her 
eyes. I may have a bit of trouble, but I'll get my own 
way, and then the Colonel will come to my terms." 

Barnes spent the rest of the day avoiding his acquaint- 
ances and after dark, that night, made his way to his 
mother's house in Camden Town. 

"What are you doing here?" asked his sisters, who 
were evidently much surprised to see him. 

" Why should I not be here? " 

•" You told us you were going to get married to-day," 
Edith replied. "If you are, you should be with your 
wife. What about the little flat you have taken?" 

" That's my own business," replied Barnes. 

"Is it? Maybe it's our business, too," rejoined the 
sfeters. " We know more than you think." 

" What do you know ? " 

" We know that if you are not careful, the whole busi- 
ness will be stopped," was Edith's reply. 

"Stopped! How can it be stopped?" 

" Colonel Trelawney was here this morning, here be- 
fore we had fini^ed breakfast, with his son, and I can 
tell you this, Jim, he means business." 

••Why, what did he say?" 

•• It wasn't so much what he said, as the way \\e\oc^^t.^ 
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Whatever you do, will have to be done quickly. He is 
not in a mood to be trifled with/' 

" You didn't let on anything, did you? " and there was 
anxiety in his voice. 

"Of course we didn't. Tell us, Jim, is the matter 
settled?" 

" It soon will be," he rq>lied vaguely. " I have all my 
plans cut and dried whereby he'll be brought to heel all 
right." 

" Then you are not married yet? " 

Barnes was silent 

" You need not be so dose, Jim," said Edith. ** There 
is nothing to make such a fuss about. She is not much 
of a catch anyway, and I believe you'll be sorry about 
the whole business before many months are over. Don't 
make any mistake; Trela¥meyll never own you as a 
son-in-law." 

" Won't he ! " cried Barnes defiantly. " 111 bet you a 
five-poimd note he will." 

" What's that you say, Jim? " asked Mrs. Barnes, who 
entered the room at that moment 

" Nothing, Mother. I'm only assuring the girls that I 
can look after my own business. I came here to-night 
just to know if anything had turned up. Look here, 
Mother, tell me what was said this morning when Colonel 
Trelawney came." 

When Barnes left the house, half an hour later, he 
expressed himself as more confident than ever that he 
was master of the situation. 



CHAPTER XVII 
JIM BARNES TAKES A LICKING 

FOUR days later Colonel Trelawney sat with his 
son John in the old play-room at HampsteaA 
Both were evidently tired and anxious. The 
Colonel looked ten years older than when he had arrived 
in England two weeks before. His face was ashy pale, 
deep creases were around his eyes, and lines which indi- 
cated suffering marked his face. It was now late at 
night and the house was in silence. 

"We seem to be beaten, my boy," said the Colonel 
sadly. 

John noted the look on his father's face, and sighed. 

" Yes, Dad, we have made no headway," he admitted. 

" And as far as I can see, there is nothing more we 
can do." 

" No, unless we put the whole thing in the hands of a 
private detective." 

" I cannot do that," said the Colonel, starting to his 
feet and striding round the room. " I simply can't, 
John. It would mean that the whole business would 
get into the newspapers, and that I could not bear. 
Besides, think of telling one's family affairs to one of 
those fellows." 

** Yes, it's a bit sickening, I admit, but they are up to 
all sorts of dodges that we should never think about." 

" Well," sighed the Colonel, after a long silence, " the 
girls have defied us, and so far they have beaten us. 
You see we have hardly had any data upon which to go. 
It IS like searching for the proverbial needle in a hay- 
stack. How can one find two girls amongst seven mil- 
Kon people?" 

163 
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" I believe that Cory woman knows where they are in 
spite of her denials," remarked John. 

" Possibly, but what can one do ? She says she knows 
nothing, and I have no means of forcing her to speak. 
As for the Barnes people, I have no doubt they know 
more than they will confess. Is there nothing you could 
advise, my son ? " 

John shook his head. " If you refuse to hire a private 
detective I don't see that there is," he replied. "We 
have followed up every possible clue. But don't bother 
too much. Dad, we shall know in time." 

" Yes, but not until it is too late. Your mother's heart 
is breaking, my boy ; that's what is troubling me. Think 
of the ruin of those two girls." 

"As you know, Dad, I don't take the same view as 
you do about it, at least as far as Eleanor is concerned, 
and more than that, I do not believe she would allow 
any real harm to come to Peggy. As I have told you 
before, Eleanor has any amount of brains, and in spite 
of all her advanced talk is as cold as an icicle." 

"Hark! What's that?" 

" It sounds like some one at the front door," replied 
John. " There, that's a footstep on the drive." 

The Colonel looked at his watch. " It's nearly mid- 
night," he said ; " who could be here at this time of 
night?" 

He went into the hall as he spoke and looked eagerly 
round. There was nothing to be seen. He opened the 
front door and looked into the night, but no one was 
risible. 

" I see nobody," he said aloud. " Yet I am sure I 
heard a footstep." 

" Yes," said John eagerly, " so did I. Ah, here's a 
note lying on the white marble." 

He picked it up and handed it to his father. 

lel Trelawney noted ticve >Nt\\m^ otl ^^ ^xwekx^e 
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and moved quickly back to the room where they had 
been sitting. 

It's from him/' he said as he tore open the envelope. 
From Barnes?" asked John. 

The Colonel did not reply. His eyes were fastened on 
the sheet of paper. John watched his father's face as 
he read^ saw the look of anger that flashed from his 
eyes, noted the compression of his lips. Evidently he 
read the letter more than once, and then stood gazing 
into the fireplace with unseeing eyes. 

"Any news, Dad?" asked the boy. 

" Read it," was the reply, as he passed the note over 
to John. 

"Dear Colonel Trelawney," the note read, "Of 
course you have been wondering what has become of 
your daughter Peggy. Doubtless, too, bearing in mind 
our interview in the Army and Navy Club, you will have 
connected her disappearance with me. Although we 
parted on rather unfriendly terms, I am willing to discuss 
the situation with you either at your own house or at any 
other place or time you may care to mention. If you 
are reasonable we can no doubt come to an amicable 
settlement. But for Peggy's sake, as well as your own, I 
should advise you to fall in with the idea of an interview. 
If you do not, you will only have yourself to blame if 
matters turn out unpleasantly, and your family pride is 
badly hurt. It is largely a matter of indifference to me, 
but I thought I would give you this opportunity of 
coming to terms. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"James Barnes. 

" P. S. Any letter addressed to 8 Bywell Street will 
find me." 

"What do you think of it?" asked the Colonel. 

John did not reply for a few seconds, but his father 
noted the quivering nostrils, and the flash of his usually 
quiet, gray eyes. 
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** His meaning's pretty plain/' and the Colonel noticed 
that there was a change in his voice^ a tone which sug- 
gested restrained passion. Indeed John looked posi- 
tively dangerous at that moment. Hitherto his father 
had looked upon him as a quiet^ and somewhat unemo- 
tional boy — one who thought about things carefully, but 
who did not feel very deeply. Now he saw his mistake. 
His yotmgest son was showing characteristics of which 
he had not dreamed. His every movement suggested 
energy and decision, and he saw how muscular was the 
lithe form which moved quickly rotmd the room. 

" Dad ! " cried John, " I wish you would let me deal 
with him." 

Why ? " asked the Colonel. 

He's too dirty, too mean, too contemptible for you 
to touch. Your hands must not be soiled by thrashing 
him. Leave him to me." 

Even although the Colonel's mind was torn with anx- 
iety, he could not help smiling at the way his son spoke. 
Never had he seen so deeply into his nature as then. 
There was such a healthy scorn for meanness, such a 
manifestation of a clean mind, such anger and contempt 
for what was base. 

" We'll not talk about that now, my son. The ques- 
tion at present is — what shall we do? " 

" Oh, see him ! Have it out with him ! " John spoke 
through his set teeth. 

"But when, and where?" 

"Not here!" cried the boy. "Don't let our house 
be fouled by his presence again! Don't, under any 
pretext, let him enter our door ! " 

" Would you suggest that he should come to one of my 
clubs then?" 

"No," John almost shouted. "Engage a room at a 
hotel! And you'll let me come with you, won't you. 
Dad?" 
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"Evidently he has returned to business again. The 
real estate agent's place is in Bywell Street." 

For more than an hour the two discussed the situation, 
and when at length they parted at the Colonel's bedroom 
door, their plans were fully made as to their future pro- 
ceedings. 

"Is that you, Lester?" It was Mrs. Trelawney who 
spoke. 

" Yes, Alice. I hoped you were asleep." 

" I — ^I can't sleep," she moaned. " I feel as though I 
shall never sleep again. Have you found out any- 
thing?" 

The Colonel was silent. 

"Have you found out anything?" she repeated, and 
she lifted herself in the bed as she spoke. " Oh, please 
tell me ! I feel that I am going mad ! " 

Trelawney switched on the light and saw that his 
wife's face was pale with anguish. In her eyes, too, was 
a look of terror. 

"Tell me!" she cried; "you have heard something, 
haven't you ? " 

" I got this to-night," he said, handing Barnes' letter 
to her. 

" What does it mean?" she asked, when she had read 
it through. " I cannot comprehend ! " 

" It is difficult to tell what it means," he replied eva- 
sively. "All I can gather Is that Peggy is with him, and 
that he wants to come to some sort of terms with me." 

" But he says nothing about Eleanor." 

" No. Perhaps we shall find out to-morrow." 

" You are going to see him then ? " 

" Yes," replied the Colonel grimly. " Cheer up, Alice, 
things may not be as bad as you imagine. At any rate, 
we shall know the worst to-morrow." 

His wife burst into violent sobbing. "Oh, think of 
it, Lester, think of our little Peg being associ^X^A. 'wfia. ^ 
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low brute like that ; think of all the loving care we hav^ 
bestowed upon her only to throw herself away, and ruia 
her life! Day after day I have been hoping against 
hope. I have tried to believe that Peggy was with Elea- 
nor, who would save her from marrying such a wretch. 
But she is still our child, Lester — she is still our 
child " 

*' Yes, she is still our child," assented the Colonel. 

** But what are you going to do ? Are you going to 
recognize the marriage? '* 

The Colonel was silent. He saw that even now she 
had not dreamed of the ghastly possibility that haunted 
his own mind, and he would not mention it until he was 
certain as to what had taken place. Never had the trag- 
edy of the whole thing appeared to him so strongly as 
now. He was ashamed, angered, almost heart-broken 
at the action of his child. 

"At any rate she is alive,*' said Mrs. Trelawney, pres- 
ently ; " that is some comfort** 

The Colonel made no reply. He felt the truth of the 
old saying that there are some things worse than death. 

" In spite of that awful letter," went on Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney, " I feel a bit happier. But oh, my husband, I am 
sorry for you. It seems as though after all those ghastly 
years you have come back to something more horrible 
than the things you had to contend with away in the 
East ; and I had so looked forward to your coming, too. 
So often, I pictured us as a happy, reimited pair with our 
children around us." 

" I cannot understand it even yet," said the Colonel. 

*' Cannot understand what, my dear? " 

" Cannot understand this spirit of defiance, this utter 
lack of respect for father and mother." 

"As I keep telling you, darling, it is in the very air wc 

breathe. It seems as though the spirit of revolution has 

not only got abroad in the vjotVd oi Qi50N^ttvrQft.ials, but of 
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home life. Much of the family life which I knew as a 
girl seems to have gone." 

" But why should it be so ? " asked the Colonel sadly. 

"It is because religion is dying," replied his wife. 
*'Both Eleanor and Peg refuse to go to church. They 
have told me they never pray; they have said that the 
Commandments were meaningless to them." 

"Yes, yes, I suppose that's it," he admitted; "but 
think of the ghastliness of it. Think of the time when I 
used to put them to bed and hear them say their prayers ; 
and realize what they are doing now. My God ! If this 
is the march of the times, — the progress of the age — the 
Lord have mercy upon us ! " 

" I cannot believe they realize the pain they are giving 
us," pleaded the mother. " It's only thoughtlessness." 

"Anyhow, it's a tragedy for us," said the Colonel. " I 
dread to think of the future." 

" Have you forgotten God? " asked his wife. 

"Perhaps I had," replied the Colonel. He marched 
round the room several times and then knelt by his bed- 
side. 

Evidently Barnes was regarded as a good business 
man, for although angry words passed between him and 
his employer, he found himself installed in his old place, 
even although he had taken several days' leave of ab- 
sence without the consent of his firm. Wilkins had 
asked him a good many questions on his arrival, but 
Barnes had been very non-committal in his replies. In- 
deed, he did not seem at all happy, but started at every 
sound and anxiously observed every stranger who came 
mto the office. 

About eleven o'clock on the morning following the 
evening on which Colonel Trelawney and his son had 
discussed the situation, a letter was brought to him. 
Barnes opened it almost feverishly and read as icJ\o^^\ 
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" Coload TrdawncT will be in Room 394 at the G)s- 
mopolitan Hotel to-night at seven o'clock, when he will 
give Mr. Barnes the interview he suggests. Will Mr. 
Barnes please send a line by bearer confirming this ar- 



Barnes smiled triumphantly. ** I've got him," he re- 
flected. "" I was afraid he might moont the high horse 
and refuse to see me. Bat evidendy he means to be 
reasonable." 

Yet his mind was not easy. Wllkins^ who watched 
him closely, saw that he seemed anxious and perturbed. 
He was only able to give half his mind to busLoess, and 
often he gazed with tmseeing eyes at the books whidi lay 
before him. 

.\t lunch time he entered into ccmversation widi a 
fellow-clerk named Jenkins, with whom he was stqyposed 
to be friendly. Jenkins had also been in the army, and 
although he had not, like Barnes, succeeded in getting a 
commission, he was very ambitious f n»n a social point of 
\4ew\ Indeed. Jenkins had cast longing eyes towards 
the junior partner's eldest daughter, and had listened 
greedily to Barnes' accounts of hb relations with die 
Trelawnev familv. 

Soon after six o'clock Aat evening Colond Trdawney 
made his way to the Coanc^wfitan Hotel. He, too, had 
spent an anxious day, but no one in the War OflBce had 
guessed the state of his mind. Colond Trelawney was 
one of those quiet men who talk little of thdr private 
afifairs. \\Tien he reached the hotd vestibule he locdced 
eagerly around as if in e:q)ectation of seeing some one» 
but he was disappointed. He saw no one whom he 
knew. He was quickly shown into tfie room he had en- 
gaged, and arrived there, threw htmsdf wearily into an 
Evidently the apartment had been often 
small gatherings A. table stood tn the middle 
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 eral sheets of blotting-paper lay. 

For more than a quarter of an hour the Colonel sat 
alone. The room was very quiet and was situated in a 
part of the hotel not much in public use. Presently he 
heard a quick step outside, and John entered. 

" Five minutes to seven, Dad," he said, looking at his 
watch. "Fm in good time, aren't I? Did you make 
arrangements at the ofiice ? " 

" Yes," replied the Colonel. " I told the clerk to have 
the fdlow shown in at once." 

" Good," said John, looking around the room with sat- 
isfaction. 

Again the Colonel was impressed by the change which 
had come over his younger son. Usually quiet and un- 
emotional, he was now alert and almost excited. He 
walked round the room with a springy step, and the 
Colonel again noticed the muscular, well-knit frame he 
had. There was a depth of chest and a breadth of 
shoulder which had not been manifest to him before. 

The clock had scarcely struck seven when they heard 
the sound of voices in the passage outside, followed by a 
knock at the door. A moment later one of the hotel 
servants ushered in two men, Barnes and another. John 
moved his chair close to that of his father, and sat 
quietly watching; his gray eyes looked hard and deter- 
mined. The Colonel appeared perfectly calm, but his 
compressed lips and steady gaze showed that he was in 
no holiday mood. 

Barnes wore a jaunty air. He had well primed him- 
self with whiskey before coming, and now felt very 
valiant. He had rehearsed as much of the situation as 
he thought necessary with Jenkins, his companion. 

" Good-evening, Colonel," said Barnes, airily. " I got 
your letter this morning, and am here to the tick, as you 
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The Colonel nodded, but did not speak. 

" This is my friend, Mr. Jenkins," he went on. " I 
thought it best to have a third party present. You see, I 
did not expect you to bring your son. Jenkins, this is 
Colonel Trelawney. Colonel Trelawney, this is Mr. 
Wilfred Jenkins. I hope you gentlemen will become 
better acquainted in the futiure." Jenkms stepped for- 
ward and held out his hand. 

" Proud to meet you. Colonel," he said, but the Colonel 
did not appear to notice the hand. He simply nodded. 

Barnes looked on awkwardly. He had carefully re- 
hearsed what he meant to say, but somehow his words 
did not come easily. Still he was "whiskey valiant," 
and, as he had said to Jenkins on his way to the hotel, he 
felt ready for anything. He had expected, too, that al- 
though the Colonel might be angry, he would naturally' 
ask where his daughter was, and this would lead up to 
the things he meant to say. The Colonel's silence, there- 
fore, was rather confusing, and made his part difficult to 
play. 

" I must say," he said at length, " in view of the letter 
I sent you last night I expected you'd meet us alone. 
Still, I don't mind. How are you, old thing?" and he 
turned affably towards John. 

John's lips quivered, but he did not speak. He was 
intently watching every movement of the two men. 

" I don't suppose you are altogether surprised, 
Colonel," Barnes went on. "I expect you have found 
out by this time the kind of fellow I am." 

" You suggested an interview," remarked the Colonel, 
" and I have arranged for it. Will you tell me what you 
have to say ? " 

" Look here, Colonel," said Barnes truculently, " come 
off the roof or you'll be sorry. I did not come here to be 
treated like a naughty boy. I know what I know, and 
that's straight." 
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The Colonel quietly took Barnes' letter from his 
pocket " I see by your letter," he saidj^ " that you say 
this: 

" * If you are reasonable we can no doubt come to an 
amicable settlement. But for Peggy's sake, as well as 
your own, I should advise you to fall in with the idea of 
an interview.' 

Will you kindly explain that, Mr. Barnes ? " 

Barnes was still under the influence of the whiskey he 
had drunk, and he also remembered what he had told 
Jenkins concerning his intended mode of procedure. He 
had boasted that he would quickly bring the proud 
Nabob to terms, and would show him that he, Barnes, 
was not a man to be played with. 

Oh, you persist in taking that line, do you ? " he said. 

Well, all right, but don't blame me if things don't turn 
out to your liking." 

What things ? " asked the Colonel. 
What's the use of talking like that ? You know well 
enough. You insulted me at the Army and Navy Club 
a few days ago. You treated me as though I were a dog, 
even after you had me up to your place to supper. I 
told you then that I was not the kind of man to be 
treated in that way. I offered to do the straight thing, 
and you actually rang for a servant to throw me out of 
the club. Do you think I could stand that ? " 

The Colonel's face was as immovable as that of the 
Sphinx. 

" I told you," went on Barnes, " that if many fellows 
had been in my place, seeing how sweet your girl was on 
me, there would be a bad story to tell." 

" I know this, Mr. Barnes," replied the Colonel, " that 
in spite of what I have said you persuaded my child to 
leave home.** 

*' Precious little persuading she needed," X'aM^'^d. 
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Barnes. ** In fact, it was she who did all the persuad- 
ing. 

At this John started to his feet, and took a step to- 
wards Barnes; he quickly checked himself, however, and 
without a word went back and sat by his father's side 
again. 

"Oh, yes," sneered Barnes, "your high and mighty 
ways are no good with me. I am as good as you are. 
As for persuading Peg to leave home, as I have just said, 
I had no need to do any persuading." 

"And where is she now ? " asked the Colonel, who had 
difficulty in speaking calmly. 

" We'll come to that presently," replied the other. 
" I'll tell you this, though ; she has been living with me 
for three days in a little flat I have taken." 

"Well," said the Colonel, "what then?" 

" What then ! You're mighty cool about it ; but I 
have got this to say to you, you must not blame me for 
what I have done. I offered you straight to marry her. 
You refused, and now you must take the consequences." 

"Do you mean to say you are not married?" John 
again rose from his chair as he spoke. 

"Ah, I have touched you on the quick at last, have I? " 
and Barnes laughed loudly. " You did not think when 
you sneered at me and called me a boimder, and a low- 
bred swine, that I would pay you out." 

" Do you mean to say you are not married? " and John 
repeated the words again with a quivering voice. 

" There was no need for that," laughed Barnes; " she 
was willing to come with me on any terms." 

" You are a liar," said the boy. 

For a moment there was a silence. Barnes, in spite 

of his loud protestations, looked uncomfortable, while 

Jenkins, who had been eagerly watching, first the Colonel 

and then John, seemed to be in doubt as to his own 

standing there. 
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" Liar, am I ? " said Bames. " Why, what's the use of 
talking? You saw yourself how sweet she was on me. 
Besides, I made up my mind to pay the Colonel out for 
insulting me. He thought I was dirt tmder his feet, 
didn't he?" 

" Have you brought your witness with you in order to 
say this to me? " remarked the Colonel. 

" Not exactly," replied Bames, " still, it's just as well 
that you should know how things are. Besides, I want 
to do the straight thing, even now." 

For a moment the Colonel almost lost control over 
himself. " Straight thing," he repeated. "You do the 
straight thing." 

" Yes," replied Bames, " and that's why I brought my 
friend Jenkins here with me; he's a gentleman, and will 
not let on." 

"Well, what do you regard as the straight thing?" 
asked the Colonel. 

" Look here. Colonel," said Bames, adopting a more 
friendly air, " of course I know you are a bit cut up — 
naturally you are, and naturally, too, since Peg and I 
have been living together, I have thought a good deal 
about your feelings, and this is what I have got to say, 
here in the presence of a witness: If you'll be reason- 
able in spite of the fact that I've got the whip hand of 
you, I'll do the honourable thing and make her an honest 
woman, there." 

"What do you mean by being reasonable?" asked 
John. 

"Do you wish me to answer him, Colonel? Mind, I 
wanted this matter to be kept strictly between ourselves, 
but if you want me to talk freely in his presence I 
will." 

Yes, answer him." 

Well, then, I mean this : no one need know anything 
about whafs taken place. You'll receive me ^s ^ %«a-vQr 
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law in a proper way, and P^ shall be Mrs. Barnes. 
There, now." 

** A\liat do yoa mean by receiving yoa as a son-in-law 
in the proper way ? " asked the Colonel. 

" You know what I mean well enough — ^receive mc as 
jTOU did up at your place that Sunday night. Do the 
thing handsome, help us towards getting a little home, 
and — ^and, there you are. I need not say any more." 
And if I won't ? " asked the G>lonel. 
If you won't," smd Barnes laughed again, "then 
don't blame me. I have o£Fered to do the honourable 
thing. I might get tired of her, and then, — ^well, perhaps 
we had better say no more about it But I don't threaten. 
Come now. Colonel, what do you say ? I am no fool. I 
mean to get on in my business, and I'll make her a good I 
husband." 1 

" No," said the Colonel, " I will never receive you into 
my house." 

" What do you mean? You say youll — ^youTl '' 

" I mean to say," and the Colonel spoke in low, dear 
tones, " that I will never admit such a low, contemptible 
creature as you into my house as a rdation of mine." 

" Then youll let your daughter be spoken of as a ** 

" Stop ! " cried John, starting to his feet " Dad, I 
must have a word here. Look here, Barnes, I know why 
you brought this fellow here with you. You were afraid 
to meet my father alone. You came here to blackmail 
him, you came here with a trumped-up story which you 
thought would deceive him." 

" I have come with no trumped-up story," replied the 
other, " and don't blame me if I drag your sister in the 



mire." 



it 



I am not going to bandy words," said John, pulling 

the table to the side of the room, " one could not with 

a thing like you, — but I am going to give you the best 

licking you have ever had m ^ouc ^It. "Rut before I do 
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it I am going to tell you something. I said just now that 
you were a liar; you are; and the worst kind of a liar. 
You said you were not married to my sister. You are. 
There's not much to congratulate her on that, but do 
you think we are fools ? I have been to Somerset House 
to-day, I have been to the Registry Office where you 
were married: I have seen the books, I have seen her 
signature and yours. It's a ghastly business, and I 
would rather see her dead than married to you, but still 
there it is. There's something else, however. You in- 
sulted my sister ; you said you had no need to persuade 
her to live with you without marrying her. I am going 
to make you pay for that." 

"John, my boy!" cried the Colonel, "is that true?" 
It was the first time his father had lost complete control 
over himself. 

" Yes. I have not been to the works to-day. I felt 
sure after I read his letter last night that he had some- 
thing, like this in his mind. I knew that Peg would not 
do what he said ; I knew, too, that Eleanor would see to 
that, but I wanted to make sure, and I gave up the day 
to it Now then, Mr. Barnes, strip. Oh no, I'm not 
going to take any mean advantage of you; you have got 
your friend here to see fair play." 

" I'm not a baby killA," sniggered Barnes uneasily. 

" You insulted my sister," replied the boy. " I know 
my father is longing to give you a thrashing, but I will 
not let him dirty his hands by touching you. Now strip. 
You shall have fair play," and John threw oflF his coat as 
he spoke and rolled up his shirt sleeves. 

Barnes looked first at the Colonel then at Jenkins. 

"What the young gentleman says is quite fair, 
Barnes,** replied Jenkins, who was altogether thrown off 
his balance by the course things had taken. "Besides, 
3fou can give him more than fourteen pounds in weighty 
and you can't back out, man t TU see you g^ i^t "^^ T 
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The Colonel's face was a study. The whole interview 
had been agony to him. Yet his son's revelation had 
brought him a sense of relief difficult to describe. The 
thought of her being Barnes' wife was horrible to him, 
and yet he felt a sense of satisfaction in what John had 
said. The Colonel came of an old fighting stock and he 
knew that there was only one way to deal with a certain 
class of individual. It is true there was something re- 
pellent in the thought of what might be regarded as a 
vulgar brawl, and yet a sense of joy filled his heart as he 
saw the flash of his boy's eyes. 

By this time Jenkins had helped Barnes to take off his 
coat, and was whispering words of counsel in his ears. 

" You need not fear, Barnes," laughed John, who went 
to the door and locked it. "As it happens, my father is a 
sportsman and a gentleman, and he will see fair playi 
while you, on your side, have your friend with you." 

"But I don't want this," cried Barnes. "I didn't 
mean what I said, and — and — ^I apologize, — there ! " 

" I don't accept your apology, and I am going to give 
you a licking for insulting my sister." 

" You thrash me ? Don't blame me if you are in bed » 
for the next week." 

" I won't," replied John. " Now then, Mr. Barnes." 

It was a quite unequal contest. John had been in the 
boxing finals at Rugby only a year or so before, while 
Barnes was utterly ignorant of the science of boxing. 
Besides, although he was nine years older than John, and 
perhaps a score of pounds heavier, he was in bad condi- 
tion. He carried too much flesh, his muscles were soft 
and flabby, and added to this he had been drinking. He 
never once reached his opponent, while again and ag^in 
he fell heavily on the floor before the vigorous and well- 
aimed onslaughts of the boy. 

" Have you had enough ? " cried John at length. 
Barnes was lying on the floor, ^xid did not reply. He 
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was stunned, bleeding, and with the last particle of cour- 
age knocked out of him. 

" I have not finished with you yet," cried John. 

His father had wondered what the parcel John had 
brought to the hotel contained. He was enlightened 
now, however, for quick as a thought John produced a 
fairly heavy horsewhip and while Jenkins was too aston- 
ished to protest, he prevented Barnes from rising to his 
feet. 

" Now, Mr. Barnes," said John, " I have about fin- 
ished with you, but before I kick you out of the room 
you will tell me where my sister is at this moment." 
I won't," said Barnes with an oath. 
Won't you?" cried the boy. "We'll see," and the 
whip fell heavily on his prostrate body. 

" Help ! Jenkins, help ! " cried Barnes. 

"Now then," laughed John, lifting the whip again, 
" tell me before I give you a few more." 

Barnes muttered the name of the street and the nimi- 
ber. 

"You have got that down. Dad, haven't you? Now 
then,^ what's my sister Eleanor's address ? Quick ! " 

Again Barnes spoke. All courage and fight had gone 
out of him. 

" Good," said the boy. " You can get up now." 

Barnes slowly rose to his feet, aching in every limb, 
half blind, his body stinging with pain. 

" It has not been an altogether stficcessf ul interview for 
you, has it? " laughed John. " Now then, I want to say 
this to you before I kick you out of the room. I shall 
have my eye upon you, and if you are unkind to Peg, or 
if you are up to any of the dirty tricks of which I laiow 
you are capable, I will not let you off as lightly as this. 
Now go." 

A tninute later the Colonel and his son were alone. 






CHAPTER XVIII 
THE GIRLS ARE LOCATED 

JOHN laughed as he put on his coat. He was still 
somewhat excited although he had himself well 
under control. 

" I don't think Mr. Barnes is very happy just now," 
he said. "Thank you for not interfering, Dad. I 
couldn't have gone home happy if I had not put the fear 
of death into him." 

The Colonel was silent. The whole evening had been 
a nightmare to him, and although he could not help a 
feeling of satisfaction at Barnes' discomfiture, the grim 
realities of the whole business stood before him bare and 
gaunt. 

"We've no need to search further now," went on 
John. " We know Eleanor's address, and where Peg is, 
— that's something, anyhow." 

" Yes, it's something," admitted the Colonel. 

He started to his feet and walked around the room. 
He had been able to keep calm during the time Barnes 
was there, but now he could no longer contain himself. 

" My boy," he said, " this is hell ! Just think of it !— 
Yes, I am relieved, and more than relieved at what you 
have found out to-day. I had feared — other things. I 
felt instinctively that the fellow was a villain, and I was 
afraid. But even as it is, the thought of a child of mine 
having to spend her life with a thing like that is horrible, 
horrible!" 

" Peg doesn't seem to think so.'* 

"No, but she will. She may be infatuated for the 
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moment, but in a few weeks she will realize the nature of 
the beast to which she is married, and then I dread to 
think what may happen." 

"Yes, it's pretty bad/* admitted John with a sigh. 
**But, by Jove, I am glad I gave him a licking! And 
yet it was not much fun : he had no fight in him. He's 
just a heap of flesh, — that's all, and had no more idea of 
using his fists than a flapper. I got almost tired of 
knocking him down. I was only afraid lest the other 
fellow should butt in, and then you'd have had to take 
part in it." 

*' It was not a very dignified affair.'* 

" Dignified ! " cried John. " How could you be dig- 
nified with a fellow like that? He has no sense of de- 
cency. Nothing but brute force would make any appeal 
to him. I have known that all along." 

"And you say you suspected, when you read his letter 
last night, that things would turn out as they have ? " 

" I knew Eleanor," cried the boy, " and I felt sure in 
spite of all her talk that she would not allow Peggy to 
do what you feared. I was certain, too, that Peg was 
net that sort of girl, obstinate and mad as she is. I 
wondered why I had not thought of going to Somerset 
House before: but I did not say anything for fear I 
might be mistaken. First thing this morning, however, 
I started to make sure, and I have got everything in black 
and white." 

" Thank you, my boy r you are a greater comfort to me 
than you can imagine. I don't know what I should have 
done but for you." 

Tears started to John's eyes as his father spoke. Like 
all modem boys he would suffer anything rather than 
show any kind of emotion, but he was so much moved 
by his father's words that he dared not try to speak. 

** Barnes will be a bit sensitive for the uea^t is^ ^t 
two^** he laughed. " But what now, Dad"} ** 
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"What would you advise, my boy?" 

It was wonderful how the Colonel turned to this lad of 
his. For years he had been a self-contained man acting 
on his own initiative, and not seeking the advice of 
others, but now, almost instinctively, he turned to his 
boy for advice and guidance, and rejoiced in being able 
to do so. 

" Let's go home to Mother." 

A few minutes later the Colonel had paid for the room 
at the hotel, and they were on their way to Hampstead. 

Mrs. Trelawney knew the moment they entered that 
something had happened. 

"What is it?" she asked feverishly. "You have 
found out something?" 

" Yes," replied the Colonel. 

" You have seen them? You know where they are? " 

" We know where they are, but we haven't seen them." 

"But why? Where are they? Tell me everything 
quickly." 

"Eleanor has got work in the city," replied the 
Colonel. " She's a secretary in a business house, and 
she's living in a block of flats which goes by the imposing 
name of St. Hildebrand's Mansions." 

"And is Peg with her? " The question was almost a 
gasp. 

The Colonel shook his head "She's with that fel- 
low," he replied. 

" Lester, tell me ; you don't mean ** She did not 

finish the sentence, but John, who was watching every 
expression of her face, felt sure of the ghastly thought 
that had haunted her. 

" She married him three days ago. Mother," the boy 
informed her. " It took place at a Registry Office. See, 
here are the papers. I was able to get a copy of tfiem." 

She snatched the copy of the marriage certificate from 
his band, as a ravenous beast mv^Vvl ^tvalcU its prey, and 
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eagerly devoured every word. Then she threw her arms 
arotind her husband's neck and sobbed convulsively. 
Oh, my darling," she said, " thank God, it's no worse I " 
Did you fear anything worse ? " asked the Colonel. 

" I feared everything," she replied. " I would not ad- 
mit it even to myself, but I have been half mad for days. 
You are sure this is all right ? " and she nodded towards 
the certificate. 

"Absolutely," replied the Colonel grimly. "At any 
rate, you know the worst now." 

A weight seemed to have dropped from the mother, 
and she became almost cheerful. " Tell me what hap- 
pened," she said. " Let me hear everything." 

The Colonel described the interview minutely, while 
she listened intently, seeming scarcely to breathe. When 
he came to the description of John's part in the affair, 
however, a change passed over her face. She looked 
anxiously at the boy and there was a fearful look in her 
eyes. 

" Oh no, no, not that ! " she cried. " He i3 bigger and 
stronger than you, John." 

"Is he?" laughed John. **Ask him. I bet you ten 
pounds to a penny. Mother, that he'll not forget this 
night in a hurry." 

" And you — ^you ? " 

" Yes, I horsewhipped him," laughed the boy. " No 
decent fellow could help it. Why, he insulted Peg, — ^but 
he'll think twice before he tries on that sort of thing 
again." 

They now found themselves able to talk over the 
whole matter quietly and collectively, later. Now that 
she knew where her two girls were, and that the dark 
clouds of mystery which had surrounded them had been 
swept aside, Mrs. Trelawney was able to talk calmly, 
almost hopefully. Her heart went out to them, too, de- 
fiant and disobedient as they had been. SVie v}^*& %^c£l 
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their mother, and she began to make all sorts of plans as 
to what could be done for them. 

"We must not be hard on them, Lester," she said. 
•* They are our children still." 

" Yes, they are our children still," assented the Colo- 
nel, " but what can we do for them ? " 

" Oh, I want them home ! I want them home ! " 

" Yes," replied the Colonel, whose heart, in spite of 
himself, had been embittered by the scene through which 
he had just passed, " but they left home. They have de- 
fied us. Remember Eleanor's letter, my dear, and think 
of what Peg has done." 

" Yes, but they are our children." It was the mother- 
heart that pleaded. " You would not close your doors 
against them, would you ? " 

The Colonel thought a few seconds before speaking. 
" No," he replied. "As you say, they are our children, 
and our door must be always open to them, but evidently 
they don't want to come home." 

"Ah, but they will. They will see the meaning of 
what they have done, and then their hearts will turn to 
us. We must go to them, and tell them that we love 
them still," and she looked into her husband's eyes plead- 
ingly. 

" I think I see what's in your mind, Alice," and the 
Colonel could not help speaking somewhat sternly. " If 
Eleanor will come home repentant and contrite, and will 
promise obedience, she shall receive a glad welcome. 
She shall not be reproached or upbraided, — ^but she must 
be penitent and obedient." 

"Yes, I suppose you are right," Mrs. Trelawney 
sighed after a long silence; "but what of little Peggy ?•* 

" Our home must be Peg's home, too," replied the 
Colonel. "As you say, she is our child." 

" But what — of that man? She has married him. He 
er husband." 
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I know nothing of that," replied the Colonel. " To 
tne he is a complete outsider, and — and he is beneath 
contempt. I will not have my house sullied by his pres- 
ence. As for Peggy, she knew my will about the matter. 
I forbade her to have anything further to do with him, 
but she defied me. In face of our wishes she left home 
for him, and she has well-nigh broken our hearts. I 
know that she's still our child. Even her defiance and 
her disobedience have not undone that fact, and if 
ever she needs me she knows where to find me. 
But that poisonous thing! — ^no, I will not have him 
here ! " 

As Mrs. Trelawney looked at her husband's face she 
knew that he was adamant, and that no amount of plead- 
ing on her part would alter him. " Then what can we 
do ? " she asked. 

"Nothing," was the reply. "They have defied us. 
They have left us. There is nothing to be done." 

" But I want to see my children. I want to tell them 
I love them still! Don't you see, Lester? Peg's in the 
power of that man, while Eleanor will be homeless, 
friendless." 

" Not by any act of mine," replied the Colonel. " Both 
of them went away by their own desire, and we have no 
reason to believe that they wish to come back. I could 
not rest until I knew what had happened to them, but 
now I know, there is nothing more to be done. They 
have made their bed, and they must lie on it." 

" I am afraid you are right," his wife admitted, " but 
I want to see them. Let the first overtures of affection 
come from our side." 

" What do you want me to do? " Trelawney asked. 

"Let us go to them, Lester. Let us make them fed 
that they are not homeless." 

" Well," replied the Colonel, after a silence, " I tiiink 
you are right. We will do that. But vrtietxl** 



CHAPTER XIX 
ELEANOR AND PEGGY DEFIANT 

BARNES did not return to Ptggy immediatdy 
after his interview with the Colonel. As may 
be imagined, he was in no very enviable frame 
of mind. When he had returned to Itmch after recdv- 
ing the Colonel's note he had been in great good humour, 
and had informed Peggy that he would quickly bring her 
father to reason. The girl had asked him many ques- 
tions as to what this meant, but he had been very non- 
committal in his replies. He assured her, however, that 
when he returned that night he would have good news 
for her. This had set P^gy wondering greatly, for she 
saw that Barnes was much excited, and that he really 
believed in what he was saying. He had told her that 
he would not return until about eight o'clock, and when 
that hour arrived, and still another hour had passed 
away, and he did not come, she began to grow anxious. 
Presently she felt she could not bear to stay indoors any 
longer, and found her way into the streets. It was be- 
cause of this that her father and mother had failed to 
find her when they had called. 

It was a rainy, cheerless night, and for the first time 
since she had left home, Peggy realized something of the 
meaning of what she had done. A sense of loneliness 
and of bewilderment possessed her. She wandered into 
the dismal drabness of Grays Inn Road, then passed into 
High Holbom, almost heedless of whither she went. 
She could not help wondering what her father and 
mother were doing, and whether they were trying to find 
her. She almost hoped they were. 

19% 
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Since she had left home, her life had been so full of 
excitement that she had had but little time to think of 
the meaning of what she had done. In fact, during the 
few days of her married life, Barnes had taken her from 
restaurant to restaurant, from theatre to theatre, and 
from dancing-room to dancing-room, without cessation. 
But that day she had been left alone, with the exception 
of the hour when Barnes had come home to lunch ; and 
die had been led to think furiously. The excitement of 
the past few days was passing away, and she felt utterly 
depressed. 

She walked some distance in the direction of the Gen- 
eral Post-Office, and then suddenly turned back. Per- 
haps Barnes had returned by this time, and she wanted to 
be there to meet him. 

The little flat was still empty, however, and seizing a 
novel she had bought that day, she tried to forget her 
anxiety. In vain, however. It was nearly eleven 
o'clock, and still no one came. 

*' Where can he be? What can have happened to 
him?'' she asked herself almost feverishly, and then 
suddenly she heard his voice. Evidently some one was 
with him. Who could it be? 

When Barnes entered the room she started back 
afraid. There was a look on his face she had never 
seen before. His eyes were bloodshot, there was a nasty 
cut on his cheek, while his lips showed signs that they had 
. been bleeding. Still she tried to meet him with a brave 
face. 

" Hello, Jim," she said, " you have come back then. 
What luck?" 

"I'm all right," hiccuped Barnes. "Aren't I, Jen- 
Kns?" 

"Yes, you're all right/' replied Jenkins, who was 
rather less under the influence of whiskey thatv 1[vv& coxcl- 
panioa 
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"How are you, Peg?" went on Barnes. "You 
haven't been lonely, have you? I tried to come home 
sooner, but couldn't. Oh, I forgot, this is my friend 
Jenkins. You don't know Jenkins, do you? He's a 
white man, white through and through. Bit of a swell, 
too, in his way. This is my wife, Jenkins." 

" Pleased to meet you, Mrs. Barnes," said Jenkins, 
evidently trying to appear sober. " If I am not too late 
I should like to congratulate you. Splendid fellow, your 
husband. One of the very best. No flies on Barnes." 

The girl looked at them both, speechless, and a sense 
of horror possessed her. In the past she had admitted 
that Barnes was a little bit gay, without ever realizing 
what it meant. Now, as she saw his bloodshot eyes and 
blotched cheeks, she, for the first time, felt the gulf that 
existed between her father and the man she had married. 

"What's the matter, Jim?" she asked. "Have you 
met with an accident ? " 

" No, my dear, no accident, but — but — ^you tell her, 
Jenkins. My head's a little bit dizzy." 

"We've had rather an exciting time, Mrs. Barnes," 
giggled Jenkins. "We've had an interview with your 
father." 

Peggy hated the thought of this man, a stranger too, 
being cognizant of her private affairs, but she was eager 
to know what had taken place. " How did you get on? " 
she asked. " What did you say? " 

"Your father's no gentleman," hiccuped Barnes with 
drunken gravity. " I'm sorry to say it, Peg, but he's no 
— ^no — ^gentleman," and he had difficulty in enunciating 
the words. " He wouldn't see anything in a reasonable 
light, and he insulted me. But I'll pay him out for it I 
By — ^by God, I'll pay him out for it ! " 

"But what happened?" cried^the girl. "There is a 
nasty wound on your face, and your lip is cut open. 
What have you been doing? " 
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Barnes was evidently trying to collect his thoughts^ 
He was not so much under the influence of drink but that 
he could see that he was cutting a sorry figure before his 
newly-made wife. He remembered the promise he had 
made to her only that day, and as he called to mind the 
details of his interview with her father, he felt he had 
not played a very brilliant part. Besides, he was anxious 
that she should not know the proposal he had made to 
him. 

" Peg," he said solemnly, " I'm disappointed. All my 
finer feelings are wounded. I don't mind what he said 
to me so much, but I can't forgive his hard-heartedness 
to you. He refused to forgive us, Peg, and it nearly 
broke my heart. It did, straight. That's why I'm 
afraid I took a drop too much whiskey: I felt down- 
hearted, and I wanted cheering up. How could I help 
it? I did not mind his insulting me, but how dare he 
insult you, Peg ? " 

The g^rl listened to his meanderings without a word. 
She looked from the face of one man to that of the other, 
and something of the degradation of having to do with 
a drunken man came to her. She almost shuddered; 
but she was still enamoured of Barnes, and felt angry 
towards her father. 

"What did he say to you, Jim?" she asked. "Tell 
me all about it." 

" It's sickening," said Barnes, solemnly, " just sicken- 
ing. This is the thanks one gets. Haven't I fought for 
my country? Haven't I shed my blood for it? And 
here I have been insulted as though I were a slacker. 
But I'll not stand it, Peg! Isn't the name of Barnes as 
good as that of Trelawney? I'll let him know! I'll 
make him pay for it ! " 

" Yes, but tell me what happened, Jim. How did you 
get that nasty place on your face, and that lM>m\Afc coX 
on ycfor lip? 
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" Oh, that's all right, Peg. I paid him out for that, 
didn't I, Jenkins? He'll not forget the licking I gave 
him in a hurry, will he, old man? He'll have to lie in 
bed for a week.'* 

" Who'll have to lie in bed for a week?" asked Peggy 
quickly. "My father?" 

" No, that whipper-snapper brother of yours. I took 

it out of him. I've owed it him for a long time. He'll 

never call me a bounder and a dirty swine again. I 

knocked all the stuffing out of him. Didn't I, Jenkins?" 

Of course you did," said Jenkins consolingly. 

What do you mean?" asked the girl breathlessly. 

Was John there? 

Of course he was," replied Barnes. " The truth was 
your father was a bit afraid of me, and he brought his 
upstart son with him to keep up his courage. He didn't 
dare tackle me himself, so he set on his son to do it. He 
took a mean advantage of me, too, and got at me before 
I was ready. That's how I got these marks. But didn't 
I pay him out for it? Didn't I give him 'fits'? Ask 
Jenkins." 

" That you did, old man," said Jenkins. " He had the 
licking of his life. Well, I must be going now. Good- 
night, Mrs. Barnes. I congratulate you again. You've 
got a white man, through and through. Take it from 
me, there are no flies on Barnes. Good-night." 

He left the room as he spoke, and Peg and Barnes 
were together. 

For some seconds there was a silence between them. 
The girl did not know what to say, or what to think. 
She was utterly bewildered by the scene, and although 
she did not quite realize it at the time, was nauseated at 
the sight of the man she had chosen to be her husband. 
She felt helpless, too. Never before had even a sug- 
gestion of such a thing happened to her. She supposed 
^iJbat there was some trulYi m VSaa s\.ot>j Ckl Barnes ^ving 
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John a thrashing, and she felt rather glad of it More 
than once she had been angry at the contempt which her 
brother had shown towards him, and now she had a 
kind of joy that John had been what Barnes had termed 
"paid out." True, John was only a boy, and while 
quite as tall as her husband, he was not nearly so big, or 
strong. That went without saying, and yet there were 
doubts at the back of her mind. She could not help 
remembering the look on Jenkins' face when Barnes had 
spoken to him. But oh, the vulgarity of the thing ! What 
did her father think of it all ? 

Still she would make the best of it, and with a kind of 
blind loyalty she turned to the man whom she had mar- 
ried only a few days before. 

"Never mind, Jim,'* she said; "we can do without 
them." 

" Of course we can, old girl/' replied the man sol- 
emnly. " You shall have your Rolls-Royce yet. All the 
same, I'm very sad. Peg. He insulted you, he did. I 
don't care anything about myself, but he insulted you. 
He called you names and said you should never darken 
his doors again. I think I'll go to bed. I'm not very 
well. I'm very tired, and I'm wounded in the heart. 
I'm a bit dizzy, too. Will you help me. Peg? " 

She led him into the little bedroom where he, without 
undressing, threw himself on the bed, and a few seconds 
later was fast asleep. The girl returned to the sitting- 
room, and sat for a long time in deadly silence. In her 
eyes was a look difficult to describe. 

The next morning when Barnes awoke he was in an 
evil humour. His head ached badly and his limbs were 
sore. As he looked into the glass and saw his discol- 
oured face and cut lip, he muttered savagely. As for 
Peggy, she had spent a sleepless night, but although she 
felt utterly nuserable, she was wise enough to be silent. 
She sat with him without a word while Yie ale \ias \ycesJisr 
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fast, and heaved a sigh of relief when at length the 
time came for him to go to business. 

" I'm a nice sight, aren't I ? " he snarled just before he 
left the flat. 

Still the girl did not speak. 

"What are you thinking about?" he asked roughly. 
" Don't look at me like that." 

" It's all right, Jim," she said, trying to smile. " We 
shall both be better presently." 

"We need to be. Look here. Peg, we'll have to do 

something to " He hesitated as if tr3ring to make 

up his mind how to say something. Then looking at 
his watch he gave an exclamation as if of relief. "I 
must be oflf," he said. " So long, old girL" 



" Mind, Alice, I*m afraid we are not taking a wise 
step," said Colonel Trelawney a few minutes after their 
interview with Eleanor. 

" I cannot help it, Lester. I fed I must see her — ^talk 
to her." 

" Yes, I can understand that, but what can we say to 
her? That man will, of course, have g^ven a garbled 
story of our meeting last night, and Peggy will be more 
rebellious than ever. Our interview with Eleanor has 
been a failure, and it will be worse with her." 

" I don't know that it has been a failure," replied the 
mother. "At any rate, I feel we have done what is 
right. Of course it is all heart-breaking and awful to 
think about. I know, too, that they have been bad 
children, and that they have spumed your kindness, but 
I cannot help it. I mtist see her ! " 

" But it can lead to no good. Had we not better wait 
a few days and then you go, alone? Don't mistake me, 
Alice, I think I want to see Peg as badly as you do, but 
we must try to be wise." 
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I have no doubt you are right/' admitted the 
mother, *' but I can't be wise. I am longing to see my 
little prL I know she disobeyed you, and has well-nigh 
broken our hearts, but I want to see her. I want to be 
sure she's well. I have been thinking all day about what 
that man probably said to her, after the scene of last 
night You say he was under the influence of drink. 
May not he have been cruel to her? Oh, my darling, I 
cannot help it, I miist see her ! " 

"Very well," replied the Colonel. 

It was with a curious feeling at heart that the Colonel 
mounted the stairway which led to the place where 
Peggy had taken up her abode. 

Never had he known anything like it before. He 
scarcely thought of Barnes : him, he could treat with con- 
tempt. In spite of all that had taken place he scarcely 
entered his thoughts, except as a poisonous thing which 
he must avoid as much as possible. But Peggy was dif- 
ferent. It was the thought of her, the helpless little 
thing which he had kissed soon after her birth, the tod- 
dling little mite he had taught to walk, the laughing-eyed 
maiden whom he had heard say her prayers, that caused 
his limbs to tremble. What could he do with her and 
for her? How could he face the problem which stood 
out in all its ghastly nakedness before him? 

Presently they found the number of Pegg/s room, and 
knocked. 

The Colonel heard Barnes* voice. " Some one's knock- 
ing at the door, Peg. You go. — All right then. — ^I'm 
not fit to be seen, but I'll open it." 

He opened the door as he spoke, and on seeing who his 
visitors were, started back in astonishment. 

Barnes had evidently done his best to remove all traces 
of his last night's encounter, and on the whole had been 
fairly successful. It is true that the court-plaster on 
Ms dieek did not improve his appearance, viYvvV^ \C\^ VSX. 
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eye showed unpleasant discolourment. Still he was wdl 
dressed and showed no signs of having been drinkug. \^ 
Peggy had done her best to prepare a meal which would 
be pleasing to him, and had succeeded in doing so. She 
was at that moment getting dressed in order to go out 
with her husband. 

" I say, Peg," shouted Barnes after he had overcome 
his astonishment, "here are visitors! Your father and 
mother have come to see you. Won't you sit down, 
Colonel? And you, too, Mrs. Trelawney. Vm sure 
Peggy will be delighted to see you." 

He said this in ingratiating tones, because the hope had 
come into his heart that, in spite of the previous night's 
happenings, the Colonel had perhaps repented, and had 
determined to make the best of things. Jenkins had 
promised never to breathe a word of what had taken 
place, and Barnes had diligently proclaimed the fact that 
he had married into one of the oldest and best families 
in the country. Even yet, he could not understand the 
Colonel's opposition to him personally, and if, by a stroke 
of good luck, he could be openly received as the Colonel's 
son-in-law, he thought it would more than atone for any- 
thing he had suffered. 

The Colonel did not take the chair which Barnes had 
indicated, however, while Mrs. Trelawney looked eagerly 
around the room as if in search of some one. 
Where is Peggy ? " she asked. 
In her bedroom dressing, Mrs. Trelawney. I was 
just going to take her out to a theatre. Peg, your 
mother's waiting for you." 

The man spoke nervously, uneasily, but with an evi- 
dent desire to please his visitors. Furtively, but eagerly, 
he scanned the Colonel's face as if trying to discover 
signs of relenting. 

" Ah, there you are, Peg," he went on as the girl en- 
tered the room. "This is a surprise for you, isn't it? 
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Colonel, can't I offer you some refreshment? Let me 
get you a whiskey and soda." 

As far as the G)lonel was concerned, Barnes might 
never have spoken. He took no notice of him what- 
ever, but kept his eyes fixed on his daughter. He did 
not speak, however. 

Mrs. Trelawney, on the other hand, rushed towards 
her girl, and kissed her. 

Oh, Peg, my darling ! " she sobbed. 
Hello, Mother," and although her voice was some- 
what unnatural, Peggy tried to assume her old defiant 
attitude. " So you have found us out then? " 

" Of course we have," replied the mother. " How 
could we do otherwise ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. I didn't think you would. Of 
course I have been a naughty girl, and so I thought I 
should be crossed off the book of your remembrance." 
She spoke flippantly, almost insolently. 

"But, Peg, my darling," pleaded the mother, "you 
knew we should want to know where you were. How 
could you ? " 

"How could I what?" 

" Why — ^why this," and the mother looked around the 



room. 



I can't help it if you are not pleased," and she still 
kept up her defiant tones. " I told you I should do it." 

" Come, come. Peg," pleaded Barnes, " that's not the 
way to treat your mother. Of course we loved each 
other, and we got married in a hurry. Perhaps we were 
not wise, but we acted in love, and — and anybody could 
forgive that," and again Barnes gave the Colonel a covert 
glance. 

But Peggy was not in the mood to be amiable. She 
remembered Barnes* description of his interview with 
her father on the previous night, and she felt angry and 
rebellious. She was ashamedi too, that hsx ^^x^x^ 
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should see the kind of home to which Barnes had brought 
her: but she was too proud to confess it, even to herself. 
She wanted them to believe she was proud of what she 
had done — that she was justified in her action. 

" It's no use your coming here to cry over mc, 
Mother," she went on. " You know what Father said to 
me, and — and I told you what I should do. Well, I've 
done it, and I would do it again. What right had he to 
interfere with me ? " 

"Is that all you have to say, Peggy?'* asked the 
mother sorrowfully. 

" What else is there to say?'* retorted the girl. " Of 
course in a way I am sorry I had to leave you, and if he 
had not come home," she looked towards her father as 
she spoke, " things might have been different." 

"Then you don't care about breaking our hearts?" 
said the mother a little unwisely. 

" Oh, don't talk tosh," replied Peggy flippantly. " As 
I have said, I am sorry for you, Mother, but you'll get 
over it. As for him," and again she looked towards her 
father, " I don't see what he has to bother about." 

" Come now. Peg," Barnes broke in, " let bygones be 
bygones. We know your father tried to stop the course 
of true love, and he couldn't ; we were too fond of each 
other for that. All the same, I understand his feelings. 
He's a bit upset. But now he's come to see us, let's talk 
over things quietly, and make the best of everything. 
I'm open to reason, and although I know I have a bit of 
a temper, hard words never do any good." 

All this time the Colonel had remained silent. The 
scene was, to him, distressing beyond words, and for the 
moment Peggy did not seem like his own child at all. 
The little maid he had loved and fondled years before 
had ceased to be, and in her place had come this re- 
bellious girl who had not a spark of affection for him. 
As for Barnes, the more he saw of him, the greater was 
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his contempt. He saw his cunning in every look, real- 
ized it in every word he spoke. 

" But your father loves you, Peggy," said Mrs, Tre- 
lawney. " He has come here to tell you so." 

"What's the good of that story?" asked the girl. 
** Ever since he came home he has treated me as though 
I had no will of my own, and no life of my own. He 
seems to think that because I am young, I should have 
no word to say about my own future. Well, I have let 
him know that he's wrong. What does he know about 
girls, or about girls' feelings? And what right had he to 
interfere with me?" She still kept to her defiant atti- 
tude, and although she spoke in the third person she was 
evidently asking her father to answer her. 

" Evidently," said the Colonel, speaking for the first 
time, "you have decided that I have no right to come 
here, no right to interfere. Evidently, too, you think you 
know better than I as to what is good for you, and you 
have acted on your own judgment rather than on mine. 
That being so, I have no more to say about it. I have 
only this to tell you, Peggy, although you admit you have 
no affection for me, I cannot help loving you. Even yet, 
you are my child." 

" Yes," broke in Mrs. Trelawney, " and our home is 
still your home. Peg." 

"What's the use of saying that. Mother, when you 
know he won't have it so? Will he let me bring home 
Jim? I have married the man I love. Will he let me 
bring him home as my husband ? " 

" That's it, old girl," assented Barnes. " You've hit 
the nail on the head there. That's what I call the ' acid 
test.' I have done the straight thing. I never asked Peg 
a word about what dowry she would have, or anything 
of that sort I might have married money and have been 
helped to make a home, and set up in business. But I 
didn't do it. I followed my heart, and matriad \ivft. ^\\ 
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I loved. Now then, Colondi you insulted me last night, 
do the straight thing now." 

The Colonel gave Barnes a glance of contempt, and 
then turned to his wife. " I don't think we can do any 
good by staying here longer, Alice," he said. ** Let us 
go home. Good-night, Peggy. You don't believe it now, 
but the time will come when you'll know I acted for 
the best, and that in spite of ever3rthing, you are very 
dear to me. I want you to remember that — always.*' 

He took his wife's arm as he spoke and drew her 
towards the door, as though the interview was ended, but 
evidently this was not according to Barnes' ideas. 

"But I say, Colonel," protested that gentleman, 
" surely you aren't going away like that ! I have married 
your daughter, and I think now you're here we might 
come to some arrangement. It's no use being huSy about 
it, and we can't live at daggers drawn all our lives. I've 
done the straight thing, and I think you ought to do 
ditto." 

The man's words, and the evident meaning behind 
them, almost caused the Colonel to lose control over him- 
self. And not only that : The fact that his child should 
have chosen to marry such a creature made him 
ashamed. For the moment he was on the point of tell- 
ing her what Barnes had said to him on the previous 
night: of making it known to her that the fellow had 
offered her the grossest insult a man can offer to a 
woman. But he checked himself. After all, they were 
married, and he would do nothing to destroy any pos- 
sibility of their being happy. 

Have you nothing to say to me?" persisted Barnes. 
No," replied the Colonel. 

Evidently the contempt in his tones reached Barnes, 

for he broke out angrily : " Then what's the use of your 

coming here ? " he shouted with an oath. " I'm not good 

enough for you, aren't Yi "Mou ^ociX ^OissLcs^V^sgt ^mst* 
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von*t you? Well, we shall see. Let me tell you this, 
ny lord-high-and-mighty, I'm as good as any Trelawnex 
hat ever lived." 

" I have nothing to say to you, except this," the 
Zx>lonel still spoke in quiet tones, "I have told Peggy 
that she's very dear td me : and that is true. That's why 
[ repeat what my boy said to you last night after he had 
thrashed you, and it will be well for you to remember it. 
If you do not treat her kindly, — ^then you may expect 
trouble. As for acknowledging you in any way, or ad- 
mitting you into my house " The Colonel shrugged 

his shoulders, and opened the door. 

"Yes, and let me tell you this," shouted Barnes, 
" you're in my house now, and I'll stand no insults from 

any one. If you don't clear out, I'll kick you out, Now; 

put that in your pipe and smoke it. We're no longer in 

the army, remember that ! " 
" I'm afraid you were right, Lester," said Mrs. Tre- 

lawney when they had reached the street. " I'm afraid 

we ought not to have gone." 
" I'm not sure, Alice," replied the Colonel. " But 

heavens ! how my fingers did itch to thrash him ! " 



CHAPTER XX 
THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 

THE Colonel and his wife were sitting alone 
together in their house at Hampstead. John, 
although it was getting late, had not yet re- 
turned* The servants had gone to bed, and the house 
was very silent. 

" Thank God we've each other, darling," said Mrs. 
Trelawney, nestling close to her husband. 

"Yes, we have each other," replied the Colonel,— 
" and John," he added. " I wonder why the boy is so 
late." 

" I knew he would be late," replied Mrs. Trelawney. 
" He told me so. Mr. Davenport has asked him to Ws 
house to-night. He wanted to talk with him about his 
invention." 

"John's a grand boy, Alice. He atones for a good 
deal." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Trelawney with a sigh, "and to 
think that — but that's John's voice in the hall now. He 
has some one with him. I wonder who it is?" 

"Hello, Dad," cried John as he entered the room. 
" Here's Rod Ravenscroft. I met him just now as I was 
crossing the Heath, and made him come in." 

" Rod, my boy," said the Colonel heartily, " I'm glad 
to see you. You're quite a stranger." 

"Yes," replied Ravenscroft, somewhat awkwardly. 
" I've been away. You see I practise on the Northern 
Circuit, and I have had some cases at Manchester."' 
And won them ? " laughed the Colonel. 

206 
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"I did very well, sir, thank you/' replied the young 
barrister. 

"Plenty of briefs?" 

" Oh, they're coming in fairly well. Although I could 
do with more. Still I mustn't gnmible. Dad tells me 
that my success is almost phenomenal." 

Ravenscroft could not help being rather restrained in 
his manner. He remembered what he had said to the 
Colonel when he was there last, and he had heard what 
had happened since. So far, the affair had not become a 
matter of conmion gossip, but Ravenscroft had been in- 
formed that Peggy had been married to Barnes, and that 
Eleanor no longer lived in her father's house. The 
Colonel, too, felt sensitive. He wondered how much the 
young man knew, and bearing in mind Ravenscroft's 
hopes in relation to Eleanor, he decided to speak freely. 

"The girls are not here," he said. "Do you know 
why?" 

" I suppose so, sir. I'm very sorry." 

"Perhaps I ought to explain to you fully," said the 
Colonel. 

" Please don't, sir, — if — if it pains you. I know how 
you must feel, and — and I'm not altogether surprised." 

" No ? You knew something then ? " 

" Nothing definite, sir." 

Both John and Mrs. Trelawney had for the moment 
left the room, and Ravenscroft went on nervously: 

" I met Miss Trelawney shortly after I was here last, 
sir. I went very near making a declaration: but I — ^I 
didn't quite." 

"No?" 

" No, sir. I dare say I was very foolish, but I couldn't 
help telling Miss Trelawney what I thought of her friend, 
— that woman Cory. I couldn't believe she was her 
friend, and I asked her if she agreed with what the crea- 
ture said." 
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" Thank you, sir, and I shall be glad to come. Tm 
awfully fond of her still, sir. In fact I have had rather 
a bad time over the matter. It's not only because she 
doesn't care for me, but somehow it has altered my ideas 
of women." 

The G)lonel was silent 

" You see," went on Ravenscrof t, " I have a kind of 
belief that when a man ceases to idealize women he is 
very much poorer, — morally, I mean. I suppose Fni 
pretty much like other young fellows, and have all sorts 
of temptations, but I've tried to keep straight In fact, 
as I told you, I have kept straight. I think I idealized 
Eleanor, and it helped me. But when I heard her listen 
with approval to what Tamsin Cory said, and when she 
told me that the woman was her dearest friend, my 
ideal seemed to be shattered. I don't know if you un- 
derstand, sir?" 

"Yes, I understand. As you may well imagine, the 
whole thing is bitter to me — God only knows how bitter* 
But after all, I hope it's only a phase. The girl is simply 
caught up with the tide of feeling that is sweeping the 
country. I believe that down deep in her heart she 
despises such women as Tamsin Cory, and all her sa3rings 
and doings." 

Ravenscrof t was silent for a few seconds. "I hope 
I'm not narrow or unreasonable," he then said. " And 
of course, like every other fellow who has been in the 
army, I have had a shaking up these last few years past, 
but I have always held old-fashioned views about wcmien. 
You see my mother has been a great deal to me, sir, and 
I simply couldn't think of her smoking and drinking 
liquors, and talking like so many of the girls of to-day 
talk. Of course there may be no harm in these things; 
yet I don't like them." 

"No," replied the Colonel, "neither do I. And yet 
these things have their meaning. They are S3ntnptoms." 
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Symptoms of what?" asked Ravenscroft. 
Symptoms of the spirit of the age ; and it's not a good 
spirit. There are thousands of girls, I suppose, whom 
this kind of thing doesn't affect either one way or the 
other: but what troubles me is that they are symptoms 
of the general lowering of moral standards. We may 
sneer at the Puritanism of the past, and say that it was 
accompanied by great hypocrisy, but from what I can 
gather it was infinitely better than the immodesty of to- 
day, which is naked and unashamed. It's seen in the 
women's dress. It is seen in the things they delight in, 
the jokes they laugh at, the kind of books they revel in, 
their general attitude towards sexual morality, their dis- 
regard of religion." 

"Do you know where Eleanor is now, sir?" said 
Ravenscroft suddenly. " Forgive me for asking." 

" Yes, I saw her to-night. She shares a flat with an- 
other girl. She has obtained a situation in the city. She 
earns her own living. Mark you I admire that, and 
would gladly support her in it, but — but as to the 
rest Good-nignt, Ravenscroft, I'll go back now." 

** A fine lad," reflected the Colonel as he made his way 
homeward. " It's hit him hard, that's plain enough. I 
should have liked him for a son-in-law, too, and have 
been proud of him. But of course he wouldn't marry 
Eleanor now, even if she'd have him. I know I 
wotddn't, were I in his place. What kind of wife would 
she make him ! But the tragedy of it all I Great God, 
the tragedy of it all 1 " 




CHAPTER XXI 

THE "GOOD FRIEND'* 

'ELL, Eleanor, I hear that your father has 
become more than ever distinguished. 
Don't you feel exalted? " 

*' Why should I ? " 

" Oh, after ally it's a great thing to be a Greneral's 
daughter. I hear he's going to be knighted, too. Then 
you'll be able to refer to your father as Sir Lester Tre- 
lawney with a lot of letters after his name, while your 
mother will be Lady Trelawney. Have you written con- 
gratulating him ? " 

" No, of course not.'* 

" I think I should. After all it may not be wise to go 
too far. Of course I admire your independence and 
your determination not to knuckle down to him. All the 
same I think if I had a father who had distinguished 
himself as your father has, I should keep on the right 
side of him. Naturally I should go along on my own 
lines, but there would be no harm in being civil." 

"I don't think it would do any good now," replied 
Eleanor. 

"Why?'* 

" Oh, I haven't seen him, nor heard from him for sev- 
eral months. I fancy he has crossed me off his books al- 
together." 

" Has he told you so ? " 

'• No. It's all the other way, I suppose. But I told 
him, as I told my brother, that I preferred to be without 
them. I expect they've given me up." 

Ill 
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**And yet he was awfully cut-up when you left 
home. I know that, because he came to the Amazon 
Qub and tried to find out where you were. He and your 
brother came asking for my address. I knew he didn't 
want to know anything about me: it was only that he 
might discover your whereabouts. But he came here, 
didn't he?'* 

" Yes," replied Eleanor. " He brought Mother some 
days after I left home." 

" And he got no change out of you ? " 

" No," replied the giri. " I told him flatly that I was 
going my own way." 

"And quite right, too. I say, old girl, have you got a 
drop of whiskey here? I'm as dry as a lime kiln." 

They were seated in Eleanor's room in St. Hilde- 
brand's Mansions. There were four of them — Eleanor^ 
the girl who occupied the rooms with her, whose name 
was Ellen Qiellew, Tamsin Cory, and another named 
Edith Jeffreys. Earlier in the evening, the four had 
dined at the Amazon Club, and after visiting a vaudeville 
show, had returned to Eleanor's flat in order to have a 
chat before turning in. It was not often that they went 
out in this way. Generally they had male friends who ac- 
companied them to whatever place of amusement they 
went to, and often to supper afterwards : but to-night, as 
they declared, they were " on their own." 

" I have some whiskey," said Eleanor. " I remem- 
bered the straafing you gave me for not having any the 
last time you were here, so I bought a bottle. I don't 
touch it myself, as you know." 

" Why not ? " laughed Tamsin. " A good stiff night- 
cap helps one to sleep. I say," she went on after whis- 
key and glasses had been set on the table, " is it true that 
Mr. Wakeham has been paying you special attentions?" 

*'No," replied the girl. "He has been civil, but 
nothing more." 
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"Oh, you needn't be so touchy about it Why 
shouldn't he?" 

"For the simple reason that he's married," replied 
Eleanor. 

"As though that went for anything, in these days!" 
laughed Tamsin. "Have a cig, you girls?" producing 
her cigarette case as she spoke. A few minutes later, the 
little apartment was filled with smoke. 

"But you have been out to supper with him," cried 
Edith Jeffreys, between the pufiFs of her cigarette, "I 
saw you with him at the Orient myself — ^late at night, 
too. Did he take you home ? " 

" No," replied the girl. She spoke rather sharply, and 
in spite of herself could not repress the flush which came 
to her cheeks. " I'm not that sort," she went on. "In 
fact, that kind of thing makes no appeal to me. If I 
weren't fond of dancing, and music, I think I'd go in 
for public work." 

" Public work? " said Ellen Chellew. " What kind of 
public work ? " 

" Oh, the Independence of Ireland, or, for that mat- 
ter, a general revolution. I was talking with a Russian 
the other night, and he asked me whether I would do 
some propaganda work. It would be great fun." 

" Did you consent ? " 

" Not quite. I was tempted, though. He offered me 
a j^ood salary. But I should have to work jolly hard, and 
I should have no time of my own. I should have to sell 
nyself body and soul to some committee or other, and 
that wouldn't do for me." 

" Besides, a revolution would never succeed In Eng- 
land," said Edith Jeffreys. " We're too blanked respect- 
able, too fossilized. Not but what I would like to see 
one. Wouldn't it be fun to have the whole of our so- 
called civilization smashed up! I'd give something to 
see Downing Street occupied by men of the Krassin 
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stamp, and the House of Lords in the hands of revolu- 
tionaries. And better fun still to see our * Pukka * Gen- 
erals and Colonels doing the goose-step to the commands 
of Trotsky. I say, have you read that book by that 
Tomkins woman ? " 

"Who's she?" 

" Oh, a social democrat who went to Russia. She says 
that the old aristocracy of Russia have been turned out 
of their big castles, and are now begging bread and 
sweeping the streets. Wouldn't I like to see that here! 
Fancy General Lester Trelawney acting as office boy to 
Eleanor." 

" And is her opinion favourable to the Russian revolu- 
tion ?" asked Tamsin. 

" Not very. She's old-fashioned, you know, although 
she pretends to be a socialist. Says she's a Christian and 
all that sort of rot." 

" What I like about the Russian stunt,'- said Tamsin, 
" is that it knocked all the old religious ideas into smith- 
ereens. I hear that among the intellectuals marriage 
simply doesn't exist : they practise absolute freedom. In 
England, now, we haven't broken away from the tradi- 
tions of the old-time nursery." 

" Oh, but we have," cried Edith Jeffreys, who was on 
the staff of the Workers' Record, "What thinking 
man or woman pays any attention to the Ten Com- 
mandments now? Who thinks any the less of a woman 
in these days because she doesn't keep her marriage 
vows ? I don't. By the way, Eleanor, what are you go- 
mg to do when Ellen leaves you ? " 

" When Ellen leaves me? I don't understand you." 

"Haven't you told her, Ellen?" 

" Not yet," replied Ellen Chellew. 

" What is there to tell ? " 

" Oh, she's going to try the grand experiment like the 
rest" 
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"But,** and Eleanor looked round the room uneasily, 
*'I don't understand. I thought Ellen was a religious 
girl" 

" Me religious I " and Ellen laughed scornfully. " I 
gave that up long ago." 

" Of course she did/' said Tamsin. " Your father was 
a clergyman, wasn't he, Ellen ? " 

"Yes. I was brought up in a country vicarage. 
Things were very strict with me, and when I began to 
know what was what, I kicked over the traces. Of 
course, I had an awful time. You see. Dad was a good 
sort in his way, but frightfully narrow. Why, we even 
had family prayers in the house!" At this there was 
laughter. " After a while," she went on, " I went to 
visit a cousin who lived in Plymouth, and that opened my 
eyes. When I returned home I got restless and began 

to tear up things generally. Then there was to pay. 

Dad began to preach to me, and to tell me what my duties 
were. I wouldn't stand it, so it ended in my nmning away 
from home, and getting a Government job. I kept pretty 
straight for a time, and being desirous of showing my 
father what I could do, I learnt stenography and short- 
hand. That enabled me to get the job I have now." 

" And now you shake a loose leg? " laughed Tamsin. 

" I don't say that," replied the girl, and there was a 
look in her eyes difficult to interpret. "You see," she 
went on, " it's a bit lonely here sometimes and Eleanor 
is so frightfully straight-laced." « 

I, straight-laced?" Eleanor laughed scornfully. 
Yes, — ^you know you are. Ydu're cold-blooded and 
calculating. I'm not. I hunger for enjoyment and life, 
and I mean to have it. One can be young but once. 
There was a curate who wanted to marry me when I 
was at home. But fancy being a curate's wife. — In fact, 
fancy being a wife at all. I should go mad if I had to 
settle down to household drudgery." 
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"But," put in Eleanor anxiously, "I thought that 
you were going to marry that man Dingle who has come 
liome with you several times/' 

" My dear girl," laughed Ellen dellew, " you can't 
<lo here what they can in Russia. Bigamy is a capital 
crime. George Dingle may not live with his wife, but 
he's a married man all the same. Still it's a big risk, 
5he added, " and we women have to think of old age. 

After her friends left her that night, and Ellen Qiellew 
had gone to bed, Eleanor Trelawney did a little hard 
thinking. She reviewed her life since she had left home, 
and wondered whether, after all, she had acted wisely. 
To be sure, she had rebelled against what she called the 
absurd restrictions of home, and she grew angry at the 
thought of what her father had said to her. Neverthe- 
less, she missed the refinements of home life, and real- 
ized that there was something beautiful in the atmos- 
phere which had surrounded her childhood. She would 
not in the slightest degree admit that she was wrong in 
what she had done; yet, in a way she could not under- 
stand, she felt that there was now something missing 
from her life. 

Where was Rod Ravenscroft? she wondered. Did he 
ever think of her now ? She called to mind the evening 
she had walked with him across Hampstead Heath, and 
she felt sure that he had been on the point of proposing 
marriage to her. Of course she would not think of 
marrying him, or anybody. She was not a domestic ani- 
mal, and would go mad if she were tied down to the 
drudgery of a housewife: but she admired Rod for all 
that. He was very honourable, very chivalrous. He was 
good-looking, too, and clever. In all probability he, like 
his father, would become a well-known barrister. Per- 
haps he would go into Parliament, and become famous. 
Yes, she admired Rod greatly, and wondered whether he 
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had heard of what she had done, and what He thought 
about it. 

Then her thoughts flew back to her home again, and 
she remembered what Tamsin Cory had said about the 
honour which had been conferred upon her father. He 
was General Trelawney now, and would, in all prob- 
ability, be knighted. After all, he was a father to be 
proud of. Of course she still rebelled against his atti- 
tude, and was glad that she had demanded her freedom, 
but she could not help sighing as she thought about him. 
Then there was her mother. She was fond of her mother 
in spite of her weakness, and her notions, and felt a stab 
in her heart as she thought of the pain she and Peg had 
caused her. 

What a fool Peg had been to marry that fellow 
Barnes! She had seen but little of her lately, and Peg 
seemed sullen and ill humoured whenever she had called 
to see her. There had been certain signs, too, that Peg 
was not happy, although too proud to admit it. She won- 
dered whether Barnes treated her kindly, and whether 
things were going well with them. Peg had hinted that 
their flat was very dear, and that they would possibly 
have to go to one less expensive. " I'd better go to bed," 
she thought presently, " or I shan't be fit for work to- 
morrow. And what's the use of worrying about these 
things ! They're done now, and I couldn't stand having 
my liberties restricted." 

"Well, Miss Trelaweny," said Mr. Wakeham when 
she arrived at business the next morning, "you look 
rather pale. Aren't you well ? " 

" Quite well, thank you." 

" That's right. You mustn't get ill, you know. I 
couldn't bear the idea of my little secretary losing her 
bloom. Where were you last night, eh ? " 
At the Empire," she replied. 
Naughty, naughty I A bad place for a little girl like 
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you to go without a proper escort. Who went with 
you ? " 

I went with three other girls/' replied Eleanor. 

Come now, you don't expect me to believe that, do 
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" Believe it or not, it's true." 



** But some gentlemen friends went along, of course? " 

" No," replied Eleanor. 

"Honest Injun?" 

** Honest Injun." 

"Ah, I breathe again. When are we going out to- 
gether again ? " 

" I had never thought of it," replied the girl. " Of 
course it's very kind of you to suggest it." 

" Not a bit of it," replied Mr. Wakeham. " I dearly 
love to take you out. When shall we say? Next Sat- 
urday?" 

" It would be delightful." 

" That's good. But where ? " 

** I should like to see the new play at the Haymarket." 

" Oh, that's too tame. What do you say to a vaudeville 
show, with a little supper and dance afterwards ? " 

" No, thank you, Mr. Wakeham, I don't think I would 
care to." 

"But why not? You're young, and a stodgy play 
won't amuse you. I'm a member of a nice little club 
where ladies are admitted, and of course I'll be there to 
look after you. You can get one of your friends to come 
with you if you like. What about Miss Chellew and her 
friend Mr. Dingle ? " 

" Thank you," replied Eleanor, " but I'm afraid I could 
not. Isn't it time for us to get to work? I see you have 
a big pile of letters there." 

"Well, speak to Miss Chellew and let me know to- 
morrow," and Mr. Wakeham turned rather uneasily to 
the pile of letters before him. 
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For an hour he dictated letters. 

" You'll get them done quickly, won't you? '* he said as 
he finished dictating the last. 

" They'll take me a couple of hours at least/* she re- 
plied. 

" Oh, well, get them off as soon as you can." He went 
to the door as he spoke and took his hat. Then he 
stopped suddenly. " Oh, I'm afraid I have something 
unpleasant to say to you. Miss Trelawney," he said. 

*' Unpleasant, Mr. Wakeham? " 

" Well, yes. I'm afraid you'll have to get another at- 
uation." 

"Why? Don't I give you satisfaction? Don't I do 
my work well ? " 

" Oh, yes. It's not that at all. You are simply splen- 
did, but," he came back to the desk again and stood there. 
"The truth is," he said, "business is pretty bad just 
now, and there's a big sliunp all round. I was talldng 
with the directors yesterday, and they informed me that 
we shall have to cut down expenses. But I suppose that 
was to be expected. Of course we've had a big boom, 
but now we are in for a bad time, and — and well, you 
see. Miss Trelawney, you have been a little bit of a 
luxury, haven't you ? " 

" I hope not," she replied, uneasily. 

" It's very difficult for me to talk about it,'* went on 
Mr. Wakeham. " But, of course, a little time ago secre- 
taries were at a premium. The army had not been de- 
mobilized, and we hardly knew how to get our work 
done : now it's all the other way. One can get typists by 
the score. However, don't trouble. Miss Trelawney, I'll 
see you're all right. I've been a very good friend to you, 
haven't I ? " 

" You have, indeed," she replied, looking at his face 
wonderingly. 

And you have been a very good little girl, 111 say 
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tHat. And mind, whatever happens, we must continue to 
be friends. Miss Trelawney. If the directors say they 
can't keep you, I'll see that you're all right." 

" You mean you'll get me another place? " 

" I don't know about that. Places with an)rthing like 
a decent salary are difficult for girls to get now. Any- 
way, don't disappoint me about Saturday. I must be oflF 
now," and Mr. Wakeham hurriedly left the room. 

Eleanor felt greatly depressed as she endeavoured to 
settle down to her work. She was far from easy in her 
mind. In spite of the liberal salary Mr. Wakeham re- 
minded her she was receiving, she could barely pay her 
way. Up to now, she had managed comfortably chiefly 
\)ecause she had brought a fairly large amount of money 
from home. She had saved a good part of the salary she 
had received while she worked for the Government, and 
had not spent the whole of her dress allowance. But 
fliis was nearly all gone now, and she did not know what 
die should do if she had to fill another position at a 
lower salary. Still it might not be so bad as she feared, 
and although her heart was heavy she turned to her note- 
book and began her work. 

When she reached St. Hildebrand's Mansions that 
night she found Ellen Chellew had already arrived, and 
noticed that the girl seemed very excited. 

" George will be here soon," she informed hen 

" George who ? " 

" Why, George Dingle, of course — my George." 

"Look here, Ellen," and Eleanor's face became very 
grave, "do you realize what you are doing?" 

" Of course I do. I'm going to enjoy myself. We're 
going to the Frivolity to see the new show there, and 
Aen we are going to the Orient for supper. Don't you 
envy me? What are you going to do with yourself? " 

A feeling of loneliness swept over Eleanor. She had 
made no plans for the evening, and the thougVit oi CvXSvaj^ 
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alone was almost tmbearable. She reflected that if what 
Mr. Wakeham had told her were true, she would have 
to save her money, and she could not afford to go to a 
place of amusement that night Besides, even if she 
could, the thought of going alone was anything but 
pleasant. Something akin to frenzy crept into her heart. 
She had been working very hard all day, and was nen- 
ous, and irritable. She felt envious, too. Why should 
Ellen Chellew be able to go to the Frivolity and the 
Orient, while she stayed alone? There was no need for 
it either. If she were not what her friends termed so 

straight-laced, she She drove the thought from her 

mind, however, and felt a shudder pass over her. 

Still " All right, Ellen,'* she laughed, " I hope you'll f^ 

have a good time. By the way, what are you doing on 
Saturday ? " 

" I have nothing arranged, yet. Why?" 

** Mr. Wakeham asked me to go with him to the Friv, 
and then to a supper, and dance afterwards." 

Ellen laughed loudly. " You are going it, my dear." 

" Why, what's wrong? " 

" Oh, nothing." 

" Because Mr. Wakeham suggested that you and Mr. 
Dingle should go, too." 

"Did he? Ill ask George. He's an awfully good 
sport — ready for anything like that. I'll let you know 
in the morning." 

When her friend had left her, Eleanor felt more deso- 
late than ever. Never had the flat seemed so dull and 
dingy, nor life so slow and worthless. After all, what 
was there to live for? What did the future offer her? 
She had decided that no woman with self-respect would 
tie herself, by lifelong vows, to any man, to become his 
chattel, the mother of his children, his house drudge. 
But what was there, else? If only some career lay be- 
fore her! 
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She thought of some of the women she had met at the 
Amazon Club. One of them was the sub-editor of a 
g^eat newspaper, and earning several hundreds a year, 
met important people, and whose life was full of excite- 
cnent She would go and see her. No, she wouldn't. 
She did not feel like going to the Amazon Club that 
night. Besides, this Mrs. Brashaw was one of the most 
pessimistic women she ever met. She was sour, too, and 
unhappy in spite of her career. There was Tamsin Cory, 
her best friend. Tamsin was associated with several so- 
called advanced journals and regarded as being in the 
swim of things : but would she like to become like Tam- 
sin? She had not noticed it at first, but Tamsin was 
often quite coarse, and always a little common. 

But she had her liberty! Yes, she was free from 
everything like restrictions, and she was earning her own 
living. But how precarious everything was ! Mr. Wake- 
ham had told her only that day that she might lose her 
place. What should she do if she did? This little flat, 
shabby as it was, was frightfully dear, and if Ellen 
Chellew did not share the expenses she could not live 
there. But even if she could, what then? In a few 
years her youth would be gone, and her good looks faded. 
What had she to fall back upon? What prospects had 
she? 

Of course she would not think of going back to Hamp- 
stead. She would suffer any fate rather than that. 
Fancy, after all she had said, to go back at the end of a 
few months and ask to be reinstated in her home ! No, 
she positively could not bear the thought of settling down 
to the monotony of her former home life. 

She started to her feet. " I simply cannot stay here 
alone," she cried aloud. "I simply can't! I must go 
out somewhere." 

It wanted an hour to sunset, and the evening was 
warm. Where should she go ? Without any definite des- 
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tination in mind she f otind her way into Holbom, " Til 
have a ride to Hyde Park," she thought. " That's what 
life amounts to for me, a twopenny 'bus ride." A minute 
later she was being swept along the great thoroughfare. 
The sidewalks were crowded with pedestrians, the street 
thronged with traffic. For the most part the people were 
laughing and talking, but she was alone. She wished 
she had not come out at all. Why could she not have 
gone to see Peg instead ? She had not seen her for sev- 
eral days, and a chat with her sister might, perhaps, 
cheer her up. No, that would not do ; Barnes might be 
with Peg, and she could not stand Barnes. 

When she came to Tottenham Court Road, there was 
a great congestion of traffic, and her 'bus was held up. I 
She sat still a few seconds, looking at the whirlpool of 
traffic, and then, acting upon impulse, and scarcely know- 
ing what she was doing, she left the 'bus, and made her 
way to the Hampstead Subway. A minute later she 
found herself in a train which was going in the direc- 
tion of her own home. When she arrived at Hampstead 
she left the train almost by instinct, and hurried towards 
the elevator. 

Why was her heart beating so rapidly? She was not 
going home. She would rather die than do such a thing. 
Nevertheless, she felt excited beyond words. 

Presently she reached the Heath. Yes, it was better 
here. The air was purer, and there was a suggestion of 
country. Children were shouting in their play, lovers 
were strolling, arm in arm. 

She was startled at hearing her own name. "Miss 
Trelawney," said a voice, and turning she saw a girl who, 
months before, had been pointed out to her as Jim 
Barnes' sister. " Forgive me for speaking to you, but I 
thought you would not mind. You remember me, don't 
you ? I'm Emily Barnes, Ki^ ^ou VvMvtv^ at home now ? ** 

''Nor 
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*' Oh, I thought yott might be, seeing you up here on 
ffae Heath. Jim told me you couldn't stand the old man's 
temper, so had gone oflF on your own. Have you seen 
Jim lately?" 

" No." 

" Oh, for shame ! You ought not to neglect your rela- 
tions, you know," and the girl giggled as she spoke. " Do 
you mind my walking with you? It was a bit stuflfy at 
home, so I just came up here for a breath of fresh air. 
It's easy to get here hy the subway from Camden Town." 

" Of course, you can walk with me if you like." 

" I have wanted to see you for a long time," and Emily 
Barnes spoke confidentially. "You see, Eleanor, — ^you 
don't mind my calling you Eleanor, do you, for of course 
we're kind of sisters, aren't we? But as I was saying, 
I wanted to speak to you. I'm not comfortable in my 
mind about Jim and Peg." 

" No ? Anything the matter ? " 

" I'm not sure. Jim was up at our house two nights 
ago, and he was very glum. He says he's going to get 
the sack." 

" The sack ! What do you mean ? " 

" Oh, there's a slump in the real estate business, as 
there is in everything else, and his boss says that he'll 
have to discharge some of his men, and he gave Jim a 
hint that he might have to go. Jim's awfully proud, you 
know, and I fancy he's been a bit cheeky." 

" I'm sorry to hear that." 

" Yes. Well, there it is. That's the thanks soldiers 
get for defending their country. It's only the big-wigs 
tiiat get taken care of. Oh, I forgot to congratulate you ; 
your father's been made a General, I hear. And that 
leads me to what I was going to say. I don't think your 
father's acted like a gentleman at all. Oh, I don't 
mince words, I say straight what I mean." 

** How hasn't he acted like a gentleman'? '^ 
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" The way he's treated Jim. Jim asked him fsur to 
let bygones be bygones, but your father wouldn't even 
speak to him. Nasty, uppish pride, I call it I say he 
ought to make Peg an allowance. A himdred or two a 
year would be nothing to him. Why can't he be reason- 
able and let the two families be friendly? If he doesn't, 
from what I can hear, Jim will have to bring Peg home 
to Camden Town, and we don't want that. Mother's 
got enough to do to keep the house straight as it is, and 
what should we do with Jim home and Peg, with her 
high and mighty ways? And I shouldn't be at all sur- 
prised if there isn't a squalling brat presently. I told 
him I wouldn't stand for it." 

Eleanor felt as though she could have screamed. Her 
nerves seemed raw, and the thought of being associated 
with this common girl, and the rest of the Barnes family, 
was horrible. " I must go and see Peg," she managed to 
say. " Perhaps things are not so bad as you think." 

" Well, I shouldn't say they were very good. I don't 
want to say anything against your sister, but she is ex- 
travagant, and never seems happy unless she's either off 
to a show or a dance. Jim says she won't go to the 
movies, they're not good enough for her. I give you fair 
warning, Jim won't stand too much nonsense, and if 
something isn't done, there'll be ructions. You, Eleanor, 
I think, might help them." 

Eleanor writhed as she heard the girl calling her by 
name, and had difficulty in controlling herself. '* How 
can I help them?" she asked rather sharply. "I have 
to work for my own living, and have only a small salary." 

" Oh, tell that to the Marines." 

" But I haven't." 

" That won't do. Here you are, living on your own 
with another girl in a flat. I've heard all about it. Miss 
Chellew has her fine clothes and jewelry, and goes to 
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expensive places of amusement. Does she do it on her 
salary ? Don't tell me," and the girl laughed knowingly. 
A flush of shame passed over Eleanor's cheeks. " I 
have nothing to do with what Miss Chellew does," she 
said angrily. 

"Oh, haven't you?" Miss Barnes laughed incredu- 
lously. " But a friend of mine saw you at the ' Orient,' 
not so long ago. You were there with a gentleman, 
drinking champagne. Does that come out of a t)^ist's 
salary? Don't tell me! You can help Peg if you like, 
and I think you're mean if you don't. Jim knows all 
about Mr. Wakeham. He's no plaster of Paris saint, and 
would never get mistaken for a preacher." 

The girl's evident meaning drove Eleanor Trelawney 
nearly mad. " Miss Barnes," she said, as her voice 
trembled, " I came here to be alone. Would you mind 
telling me which way you are going?" 
" What do you want to know that for? " 
" Because I'll go in the opposite direction." 
**Oh, you will, will you? I suppose that although 
my brother's married your sister, I'm not good enough 
to walk with you. But let me tell you this. Miss, I'm 
as good as you are, and I don't go to fast restaurants 
with married men." 

Eleanor looked around her helplessly, and as she did 
so, she wished the ground would swallow her up. Qose 
beside her, so near that he could not have helped hearing 
what was said, was Rod Ravenscroft. By his side was 
a handsome, well-dressed girl whom she had never seen 
before, but whoever she was, it was easy for Eleanor to 
recognize her as belonging to that class of people with 
whom she, herself, formerly associated. 

Ravenscroft lifted his hat and passed on without a 
word, but Eleanor saw the expression in his eyes. He 
must have heard what the girl had said, and have un- 
derstood the significance of her words, l^evet \vdA ^^ 
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felt so humiliated What must he think? What must 
the girl by his side think? Possibly they were taUdng 
about her now. Probably he was telling her that she 
was the daughter of General Trelawney. 

She rushed away while the girl Barnes laughed aloud: 
— ^jeeringly, tauntingly. Whither she was going she did 
not know, did not care. Oh, it was horrible, horrible! 
Presently she had time to think over what had taken 
place, but it was not of what Emily Barnes had told her 
about Peg that filled her mind. Who was this girl who 
was out walking with Rod Ravenscroft? What were 
they to each other? Was she his fiancief She niust get 
away! It did not matter where, except that she mtist 
get away, as far from Hampstead as possible. 

Half an hour later she was back in her shabby little 
room again, recalling every incident of what had taken 
place since she left. Her brain seemed on fire. To 
think that she, Eleanor Trelawney, daughter of General 
Trelawney, should be spoken to in such a way by this 
common woman. And then there was the trouble about 
Peg. Her sister would go mad if she had to live vdth 
the Barnes family. How could she bear being in con- 
stant association with Jim Barnes' mother and his two 
sisters ? And the worst of it was she, Eleanor, could not 
help her. Her own position was insecure. She might 
lose her place at any time, and what then? She called 
to mind Mr. Wakeham's words. She remembered the 
looks he had given her. What did he mean by the in- 
sinuations he had thrown out ? In a way, he had always 
been respectful to her, yet 

Hour after hour she sat thinking. She did not heed 
the lapse of time, and presently, when she heard Ellen 
Chellew's voice, she seemed like one awakened out of 
an awful dream. 

"Won't you come in, George^?** 

*' Not to-night, girlie. Oh, well, then, just for a nrin- 
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ute. How do you do. Miss Trelawney? Sitting here 
alone ? Now, that's downright sinful. You ought to be 
out enjoying yourself. Nell and I have had a jolly time. 
By the way^ I'm good for Saturday night, so we'll re^ 
gard that as settled. Now, I must go. Good-night, Miss 
Trelawney. Good-night, Nell, my pet bird, give us an- 
other kiss." The man's voice sounded thick, as though 
he had been drinking more than was good for him. 

** We've had a glorious time ! " exclaimed Ellen after 
he had gone. "The Revue was splendid, and George 
and I drank a whole magnum of champagne 1 We wiU 
have a time on Saturday night I " 

" I don't think I shall go," said Eleanor. 

"Oh, but you must. It's settled. George said he 
would ring up Mr. Wakeham to-morrow and fix it up, 
so you can't back out now. Besides, what's the odds? 
Let's enjoy ourselves while we can." 

When Eleanor arrived at the oflSce next morning, Mr. 
Wakeham was not there, for which fact she was much 
relieved. She did not know why, but she seemed to be 
standing on the brink of an awful chasm. Her troubles 
seemed to have come upon her all at once. What should 
she do if she lost her position ? How could she meet the 
future, and how could she help Peg? Was there any 
truth in what Emily Barnes had said? As for Rod 
Ravenscroft, she had driven him out of her mind, at 
least she thought she had. What was he to her? She 
had told him that the very idea of marriage was nau- 
seating to her, and he, — of course, he had forgotten her, 
and if he had become fond of some other girl what was 
that to her? 

When Mr. Wakeham came to the office about eleven 
o'clock, she was tmeasy at the look he gave her, and the 
way he spoke. 

" Well, it's all right about Saturday, isn't it?" he asked. 
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" I'm afraid I cannot go, Mr. Wakeham. It's very 
kind of you, but I don't think I could manage it" 

" Oh, but you must Why, it's settled. I saw Dingle 
a few minutes ago, and he told me you had consented, 
so I've booked seats. You can't back out now, you 
know." 

" I'm afraid I must, Mr. Wakeham. By the way, I 
hope what you told me yesterday about — about my losing 
my situation here isn't true." 

" I'm afraid it is," replied Mr. Wakdiam, " yes, Tm 
afraid it is. But don't trouble your little head about that 
I'm not going to leave my little friend in the lurch. I 
haven't time to talk with you about it now, though. I 
can on Saturday. We'll find some quiet comer and then 
I'll tell you." 

" Do you mean that you can find me another place?" 
she asked eagerly. 

" I think I've got it all mapped out," he evaded : " but 
there must be no backing out, you know. And by the 
way, I'm just off to Birmingham, and shan't be back 
until Saturday. However, it's all right, the seats are all 
booked and 111 call at your place about seven o'clock." 
He took a step nearer to her as if to say something else, 
then apparently thought better of it, and left the room. 

During the next two days, Eleanor was m a state of 
mind difficult to describe. But when the evening of 
Saturday came she had evidently come to a decision. 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE NIGHT CLUB AFFAIR 

THAT decision was that she had resolved to ac- 
cept Mr. Wakeham's invitation. She felt 
rather nervous about it, but why should she? 
She could take care of herself. 

Besides, she had ulterior purposes in deciding to go. 
She remembered what Mr. Wakeham had said about the 
possible loss of her position, and of his promise to find 
her another. At that moment she could not afford to of- 
fend him. If Ellen Chellew had decided to leave her, 
then she must find some other place of abode. But 
where ? Her whole nature revolted against herding with 
girls of a lower social and intellectual life than those 
with whom she was brought into contact now. Of 
course there were thousands of respectable girls in Lon- 
don, who earned their own living, and stopped at cheap 
boarding-houses and fourth-rate private hotels; but she 
could not bear the idea of staying at one of these. Her 
liberties would be restricted, her times of going out and 
coming in discussed. No, no, she had not left Hamp- 
stead for that ! 

She had thought, and thought bitterly, about what 
Emily Barnes had told her about Peg, and she was very 
miserable as a consequence. After all, she was her sis- 
ter, and she had some duties towards her. Could she 
not help her and solve her own problem at the same 
time? The thought was horrible to her, but if she could 
join with Peg and Barnes in a flat she could perhaps help 
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in the rest, and pay enough for her own keq> to be of 
assistance to them. 

But to do that, she must keep on the right side of Mr. 
Wakeham. She knew he had told the truth about the 
slump in trade, and the consequent unemployment which 
existed; especially was this true, and increasingly true, 
with regard to girl workers, and she doubted whether 
any place of business would give her her present salaiy 
unless she had friends at court Indeed, she would be 
dependent upon Mr. Wakeham for a reference. 

Of course she was very angry at Emily Barnes' insinu- 
ations, but she could afford to laugh at them. What had 
she to do with conventions? And what if Mr. Wake- 
ham were a married man? It was quite common for 
married men to take out single girls. Besides, it was 
necessary for her to be polite to him. So she determined 
to be very pleasant, and to that end dressed herself in 
the clothes she thought became her best, and looked for- 
ward to a pleasant evening. She was passionately fond 
of music and dancing, and loved dramatic displays of 
every sort. 

One thing, however, troubled her: Ellen Chellew had 
informed her that she would not be able to go with her. 

" But why?*' asked Eleanor. 

** Oh, George and I have other plans," giggled the girl 
mysteriously. "But it's all right, Eleanor; you go and 
enjoy yourself." 

"Where are you going? Why can't jrou come with 
us?" 

" Never mind ; we shall be all right." 

So in spite of her disappointment in this direction she 
dressed herself carefully and made her way to the Fri- 
volity Theatre. Mr. Wakdiam had pleaded hard that 
he might call for her at her flat, but to this she w6uld not 
consent, and at the time appointed she found herself at 
^e theatre entrance. 
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** HdlOy Eleanor," Mr. Wakeham greeted her, " here 
JX)U are ; and, by Jove, you look beautiful. I never saw 
you looking so pretty before. Every man who sees you 
:will envy me." 

" I didn't know I had given you permission to call me 
by my Christian name," she said a little uncomfortably. 

" Oh, we're not at business now," laughed Wakeham, 
** we're out for a good time. Of course, you're Miss 
Trelawney at the office; we have to keep up appearances 
there, but to-night you are my little Eleanor. Won't you 
can me Dick?" 

" Certainly I shall not" 

"Oh, but you will before the night's over," laughed 
Wakeham. " You know I'm a little bit vexed with you." 

"Why?" 

"Because you wouldn't come and have some dinner 
with me before the show. One can always enjoy the 
programme better after a bottle of fizz." 

Evidently Mr. Wakeham had had his bottle of fizz, 
for his large fleshy face was flushed and he. was very 
garrulous. " Still," he went on, " you are here, and 
we're going to have a great time." 

A few minutes later Eleanor was under the thrall of 
the performance. She loved this kind of thing. There 
was something in the bright lights, the gay colouring, the 
sound of the music, and the whole atmosphere of the 
place which intoxicated her like wine. Here, at all 
events, there was, to her, nothing of the grim sordidness 
of life. Here the best talent in London laid itself out to 
amuse her. The orchestra was excellent, the dresses 
gay, the singing was entrancing. 

The theatre was filled to the doors; every sight and 
sound spoke of wealth and pleasure, and an abandonment 
to the spirit of the moment. The Revue itself was 
tawdry and silly — ^it did not pretend to be anything else. 
The Frivolity was not a place for sei\o\X"& VSclvt^. 'Sx 
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ministered not to the mind, but to the senses. Often the 
jokes bordered on vulgarity, if not on the indelicate; but 
no one seemed to mind. People did not come there to 
study the problems of life, or to look at life as it really 
was. The scores of half-drunken youths who had 
brought their painted inamoratas would have been 
angry at the slightest approach to the serious. '' Let us 
laugh and be merry " was the spirit of the whole place. 
Morality was laughed at, infidelity of wives towards hus- 
bands, and husbands towards wives, something to make 
a stage-joke about. 

The play, if play it could be called, went on its way. 
Scene followed scene, dance followed dance, joke fol- 
lowed joke. Painted, tinselled, half-dressed girls ca- 
pered on and off the stage; the music was sensuous, 
ravishing; light, colour, laughter abounded every- 
where. 

Now this IS the thing I like," laughed Mr. Wakeham. 
This is the kind of show that appeals to me ; pretty girls 
everywhere, good music, beautiful dancing, bright col- 
ours. Do you see that girl there at the end of the first 
row in the ballet? See her diamonds? They're worth 
five hundred if they're worth a penny. Pretty, ain't 
she?" 

Yes, a beautiful g^rl," replied Eleanor. 

Her mother was a scrub-woman in Battersea," 
laughed Wakeham. " Her salary's two pounds a week. 
She lives in a beautiful flat and keeps her motor car. I 
know who pays for 'em, too. But what's the odds so 
long as she's got 'em ? " At that moment Eleanor almost 
felt as though Wakeham were right. 

It was all over presently, and they left the gaily-lighted 
theatre for the streets. Outside, the crowds surged 
hither and thither, but Mr. Wakeham had everything 
carefully arranged. A motor car awaited them, into 
ich he ushered her. 
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" I would take you to the Savoy or the Carlton," he 
said ; " the grub's good there, so is the wine. But they 
have their closing hours, and the place we're going to is 
free from all that kind of rot." 

A vague sense of discomfort possessed Eleanor, but 
she said nothing. She was still under the influence of 
the Revue that had entranced her. The car threaded its 
way through the quickly moving traffic, and presently she 
found herself in a part of London she did not recognize. 

" This is the way, Eleanor, my dear," said Mr. Wake- 
ham as he dismissed the car, and, although the place at 
which they stopped was dark and unattractive outside, it 
was full of light within. " I booked a table in a nice, 
co2y comer," he laugheA "Now then, we'll have a 
jolly little supper." 

Certainly the cuisine of the place was excellent. The 
dishes were prepared by a genius. Whatever else the 
place possessed, it was able to tickle the palates of its 
clients. It was filled with a gay throng, too. People of 
seemingly all nationalities chattered and laughed, what 
time the orchestra discoursed gay music. 

"This is something like, isn't it, old thing?" leered 
Mr. Wakeham. The waiter filled her glass as he spoke, 
and she drank almost with avidity — ^the hot foetid air 
parched her throat. 

She did not think about the kind of people about her. 
That did not matter ; nothing mattered, it seemed to her, 
but the pleasure of the moment, and she felt strangely 
light-hearted. The wine, too, was exhilarating. She 
felt it tingling through her veins, making sadness impossi- 
ble. She could not understand why she had been troub- 
ling about things. After all, what was there to trouble 
about ? On every hand was laughter and music. In the 
near distance couples were footing merry music, and she 
was submerged in the whirlpool of theilife she found 
there. 
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" Won't you have another glass ? •* asked Mr. Wake- 
ham at length, when they had finished supper. 

" No, I've had enough/* was her reply. " Thank you 
very much. It has been splendid.** 

" Yes, they do very well here, don't they ? I thougbt 
you would like it Now well go into the dandng-room 
and have a hop." 

They passed from the restaurant into a large gilieA 
hall where the ceiling was decorated to appear as thou|^ 
it were the dome of the blue sky. 

" Best floor in London, Eleanor," said Mr. Wakeham. 
*' Shall we take it right away or will you sit down a 
minute ? " 

Eleanor sat down and watched the revdry, and as she 
did so, a kind of dizziness possessed her. The wine had 
flown to her head, and while she was completdy master 
of her movements, and collected in her thoughts, she was 
under its influence. She looked around among the 
dancers and watched their senseless capering; in f act^ it 
was not dandng at all. Half tipsy youths gyrated with 
tipsier girls. Their class was plain at a glance. Some 
were in their teens, girls of sixteen, seventeen and eight- 
een, who had been carried away by the flood of so-cdlcd 
pleasure. How they got there, God only knew. Older 
women were also there, with womanly modesty all gone. 
Some could not hide the signs of dissipation and late 
hours, in spite of paint and powder. Evidently Mr. 
Wakeham was not a stranger there. Acquaintances, 
both men and women, came up and spoke to him. For- 
mal introductions were unnecessary, and one man, whose 
character was plainly written in his face, sought to enter 
into conversation with Eleanor. 

"The floor's a dream," he said; "mayn't I have die 
pleasure?" 

" No, not yet, old man," objected Wakdiam ; " a bit 
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later, perhaps; but the first dance is for me; isn't it, 
Eleanor ? '* 

She was utterly bewildered She was still under the 
influence of the theatre, while the wine she had drunk 
still banished all thought of care. Yet at the background 
of her mind was wonder — almost shame. 

She remembered that not one word had been said 
about a new position, and amid all the wild laughter and 
revelry it was impossible for her to think clearly. 

Then something happened which opened her eyes. A 
man entered whom she knew. By his side was a woman, 
a woman whose class was written upon her face. Elea- 
nor took but little notice of her; it was the man who 
frightened her. She knew little of him, but his house 
was not far from that of her father's at Hampstead, and 
she had more than once met him. " What if he should 
see me? " she almost gasped, and then she realized where 
she was. Yes, what if he were to see her and recognize 
her? What if he were to tell her father and mother, 
and what if he were to tell Rod Ravenscroft? . . . 
Of course it did not matter. She had cut off all her old 
associations! but the thought haunted her, nevertheless. 
Why had she come here? And why had not Ellen 
Chellew accompanied her? 

A group of tipsy girls came up to her and spoke fa- 
miliarly. She could see the paint and powder on their 
cheeks, and they reeked with wine and tobacco smoke; 
they claimed her as belonging to their class, — the saddest, 
the most tragic class in the world. Great God, the hor- 
ror of it f 

"0>me, Eleanor darling, shan't we take the floor?'* 
said Mr. Wakeham. " Here, have another glass of fizz, 
and then well start." 

"No, not yet!" replied the girl. "I don't feel like 
dancing now. Besides, you told me that you would tell 
me about the new position you have iot toe** 
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"Position!'' laughed WakdianL "This isn't tbe 
place to discuss things like that, my pet. This is the 
place to enjoy ourselves. Come on." 

Almost without resistance she allowed him to put his 
arm roimd her while they kept time to the music Then 
she thought she saw the man she knew at Hampstead 
looking at her, and a cry of terror escaped her. 

" I really can't stay here any longer," she cried, almost 
hysterically. " I want to go ! I reaUy must go ! Don't 
trouble to come — I can find my way." 

"WTiy, the night's young yet," laughed Wakehant 
•• Besides, I couldn't think of letting you go alone 
When you go, I go." 

" Then it must be now. I reaUy can't stay here any 
longer." 

The excitement caused by the wine had gone, and 
Eleanor felt frightened beyond words. 

Suddenly the lights went out, and a frenzied cry went 
round the room. 

" The police are here! The place is being raided!" 

A feeling of terror possessed her. She had paid little 
attention to the information about raiding night dobs, 
but now she knew. If the police took possession of die 
place what would happen to her? She dreaded ex- 
posure. What would her father and mother say? What 
wotild Rod Ravenscroft think? 

"It's all right, Eleanor," whispered Wakeham. "I 
know a way out Come with me. I've been in this kind 
of thing before." 

Qoakless and bareheaded she allowed him to lead her 
along some torturous passages. Evidently he was as 
anxious to avoid detection as she, and that fact gave her 
some comfort A few seconds later they were in the 
street. 

** Don't worry, Eleanor," laughed Wakeham. ** We've 
dodged 'em all right. My, but that was a narrow eso^l 
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It wotildn't do for Speke and Burnham to know that I'd 
been here." 

A minute later he hailed a passing taxi, into which 
he handed her, and then took his seat by her side. 

" Where to? " asked the driver. 

" St. Hildebrand's Mansions," informed Wakeham 
with a laugh, " but take your time." 

"But, really, you must not come with me," pleaded 
Eleanor. 

" Of course I must," said Wakeham. " I haven't toM 
you yet of the position I've got for you," and he laughed 
hoarsely. 

"Then tell me quick!" she almost gasped. "And 
then you must really get out. I — I want to be alone." 

" Come, come now, Eleanor, — ^but, yes, I'll tell you." 
Then he whispered something in her ear. The girl gave 
a cry of terror. " Now be sensible, my dear," pleaded 
Wakeham, and began to talk very volubly. 
No ! no ! Please stop ! " she gasped. 
Nonsense; that won't do, Eleanor." Then he put 
his arm round her and tried to kiss her. The girl, fren- 
zied with fear, and mad with anger, fought him with all 
her strength, and screamed aloud. "You little devil," 
cried Wakeham, mad with pain, " you're tearing my eyes 
out ! Stop it, I say ! " 

The driver, hearing the cry, jammed down the clutch 
and placed his other foot heavily upon the brake. The 
g^rl, unheeding Wakeham's threats, managed to open the 
door and leap into the street. Where she was she did 
not know. She was filled with a rage, and fear, and 
shame. Unmindful of passers-by, and not knowing 
whither she was going, she ran until she was out of 
breath. Then she stopped and tried to collect her 
thoughts. 

She was aware that two men were speaking to her — 
q>eakmg in thick voices. It was now past midm^X., ^"cA 



it 
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she did not know where she was. She was helpless, toa 
She had brou^t no money with her. What die men 
said to her she did not know, but she did know that tfadr 
presence was evil, and that one of them was a man who 
had spoken to her an hour before in the ni^t dub 
where she had been. 

'' Leave mel" she cried aogrify, *'or 111 call the po- 
Kce." 

''You call the police!" laughed the man. "That 
won't do, old thing. You daren't call the police. If 
you did, you'd get into trouUe, my dear. You're cmly 
drunk, that's all." 

What she said she did not know. She hardly realized 
what was taking place, except that she was alone in Lon- 
don with two drunken men. She continued to protest, 
however, to protest angrily and hdplessly. Oh, if Ac 
had some one to protect her! If only her brother John 
were there! If only — only 

Then as if by a miracle, a change came over the scene. 
Almost instinctively she fdt as though a helpful presence 
were near her. 

" Miss Trelawney," said a voice, ** surely that can't 
be you ! " 

" Oh, help me. Rod— ^Mr. Ravenscroft — save me from 



Rod Ravenscroft turned on them fiercely. 

"What have you to do with it?" replied the more 
drunken of the two. " It's none of your business. We 
know what she is. We know where we saw her an hour 
ago. She's drunk, too. We saw her running like a mad 
woman. That's why we spoke to her." 

" Take me away ! " panted Eleanor. ** I want to get 
home. Give me your arm, will you, Mr. Ravenscroft?" 

A little later she was hurrying away by Rod Ravens- 
croft's side, while the men laughed loudly and shouted 
obscene raillery. 
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" How came you here. Miss Trelawney ? " asked Ra- 
venscroft. " I — I don't understand." 

" Oh, don't ask me ! " she pleaded. " I want to get 
back to my flat. I live at St. Hildebrand's Mansions. 
It's all a mistake. I ought not to be here at all. But 
please don't ask me any questions; I can't bear it just 



now." 



" Let me see you back to St. Hildebrand's Mansions," 
said Ravenscroft, still bewildered. " Or, better still, 
there's a taxi passing. I'll call it." He hailed it as he 
spoke, and Eleanor, feverishly, pantingly entered. " May 
I come with you, Miss Trelawney? " he asked. 

" Oh, if you only would ! I wouldn't trouble you — 
but I'm afraid ! — it's all been so horrible ! " 

Without a word he took his seat by the girl's side, 
while she crouched in the comer of the conveyance, 
trembling and fearful. 

" You're not ill, are you, Miss Trelawney?" he asked 
anxiously. 

" No — ^no, not ill ! Please don't speak to me ! — ^and — 

and " She was on the point of asking him not to 

tell her people how he had found her, but the words 
would not pass her lips. 

In a few minutes the taxi stopped at the entrance to 
the gloomy block of buildings where she lived, and she 
got out. " Good-night, Mr. Ravenscroft, and thank you ! 
— Oh, I don't know how to thank you ! " 

He watched her as she rushed into the vestibule and 
disappeared from view. 



?«0f II 



THE HORROR OF THE AWAKENING 

WHEN Eleaiior entered her dieericss room she 
found it in entire darkness^ EDcn Chdkw 
had not returned. Switchii^ on the li^t, 
she locked the door, \\hax if Wakdiam sfaoold idkm 
her? 

Presently, as no one came, and the silence of the ni^t 
had fallen upon that part of London, she fek more calm 
and collected. She was aUe to think and to understand 
what had happened. 

Oh, the horror of it all f The brutal, naked honor! 
She felt she had become years older in a day. A hun- 
dred things which had been mysteries were explained, 
and the explanation was ghastly beyond words. 

What should she have done if Rod Ravenscroft had 
not appeared ? It was only a chance in a thousand that 
he was passing there at that moment Supposing he had 
not seen her, recognized her? 

She shuddered at the thought of it And what must 
he think? He had heard what those men had said, every 
word of which burned like fire into her brain. He must 
despise her. He must think her 

Then the secret of her life became plain to her in a 
second! Without warning, and seemingly without rea- 
son, her whole nature was revolutionized in a moment. 
She, who had laughed at the thought of love, knew that 
for weal or for woe, she loved the man who had rescued 
her that night. 

She felt as though she were going mad. Horrible as 
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had been her previous experiences, they were as nothing 
to this. Suddenly it had come to her that Rod Ravens- 
croft was all the world to her, come to her at the time 
when he must be thinking of her with loathing and scorn ! 
She could not understand it at all. Hitherto she had 
thought of him kindly and regarded him as a pleasant 
fellow, but utterly old-fashioned and conventional. On 
one or two occasions before her father came home, she 
had gone with him to places of amusement with her 
mother's consent and approval. More than once, too, 
she had had an idea that he was fond of her. But as for 
caring for him, the thought had never seriously appealed 
to her. For that matter, she had regarded herself as in- 
capable of love, and had felt a kind of contempt for girls 
who would sacrifice the liberties and privileges of girl- 
hood to become the wife of any man. And now every- 
thing had changed. It seemed to her as though some 
new part of her being had been called into life, and that 
everything else in her past was submerged in this new 
wonderful passion which possessed her. She did not 
know whether she admired him or not. She had a feel- 
ing that he was strong and chivalrous, and that he sug- 
gested safety and confidence, but somehow these things 
did not seem to matter. He was the only man in the 
world for her, and all her past dreams seemed like so 
much mockery. Her heart went out to him in its en- 
tirety. All the wealth of her being was given to him. 
He was her king, her all. She would brave anything for 
him, do anything to serve him. 

If — if ? But no, it was too late now. She had 

made everything impossible by her own actions. 
What did he think of her? 

Her mind swept back again over the events of the 
evening. She saw herself accepting Wakeham's invita- 
tion and going with him to the tawdry music hall. She 
remembered his coarse, vulgar laugh, and Vv\s ^\S\ cxwx^ia 
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remarks which she had listened to, and not rebuffed 
And then there was the horror of the night club after- 
wards. She had found herself in a place which was the 
resort of bad women and worse men. It was true many 
so-called society women went to such places. They 
went there " to see life/' as they termed it, but she found 
no comfort in the thought The horror of that hour 
haunted her. She remembered the coarse girls who 
came and greeted her so familiarly, called to mind their 
painted lips and cheeks, their coarse Jaughter, their silly 
vulgar chatter. And she had been there among them. 
She had allowed herself to be accompanied by a man 
who was a member of the club. Perhaps by this time 
the police had taken possession of it, while the names of 
those who had been there would on the following day be 
published to the world. From what had she escaped? 

But that was not the worst of it. It was the hour 
which followed. Wakeham had spoken to her as though 
she were a thing to be bought and sold. He had made 
suggestions which made her wish that the earth would 
swallow her up ; she felt demented, horror stricken. 

This, then, was the actual outcome, the g^m and 
ghastly logic, of Tamsin Cory's so-called advanced views. 
She felt that her womanhood was besmirched at the 
thought of it. 

Then she recalled that other scene, when, after a mad 
struggle, she had managed to get into the street, and had 
fled from what now appeared to her in its ghastly naked- 
ness. She thought of the drunken men who had spoken 
to her, of the words they had said to her, — ^and then 
came Rod Ravenscroft. 

What must he think of her? Yesterday she professed 
not to care, but to-day, now, the world had become 
changed. She hungered for the love she had scorned, 
hungered for the love she had laughed at ; and she had 
made everything impossible. 
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How wise her father had been! How kind! And 
she had spumed his kindness. Oh, if he would only 
come to her now and speak to her as he had spoken to 
her months before. 

And then there was Peg. She had aided and abetted 
her in her mad determination to marry Barnes. She was 
largely responsible for the tragedy of it all, for it was 
tragedy. For the first time she saw things as they really 
were. She saw Barnes as he really was, a low-bred, 
vulgar outsider, a man who was common to the finger- 
tips. And she had half encouraged Peg in her mad in- 
fatuation for him. If what his sister said was true. 
Peg's whole life might be ruined, and she, because of the 
attitude she had taken, was largely responsible for it. 

Hour after hour, heedless of the passing time, she sat 
thinking. The night was wonderfully still ; London was 
asleep. Presently she looked at her watch. It had 
stopped. Then she heard one of the city clocks striking. 
It was three in the morning. 

Why had not Ellen Chellew come? Where was she? 
She remembered the conversation which passed between 
them before she went out. She called to mind what 
Ellen had said. 

Then the meaning of it all became plain, ghastly plain. 
She shuddered, and hid her head in shame. This was 
what loose conceptions of marriage really meant. This 
was the outcome of discarding the old religious beliefs in 
which she had been reared. And but for what seemed 
like a miracle she — she 

At length tired brain and body could bear no more. 
She threw herself on her bed and fell into a troubled 
sleep. 

When morning came she awoke with a great weight on 
her heart. Something horrible had happened. At first 
she could not tell what, but presently it all flashed back to 
her. But she was less excited now, and co>Ad >i!cL\sJ«L ^t 
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things more calmly. She realized that she had her fu- 
ture to face, and she must think what to do. She 
counted her money carefully, and as she did so, the gray 
drabness of her prospects rose before her again. 

First of all, she determined not to go back to Speke 
and Bumham. After what had happened the night be- 
fore it was impossible. She simply could not sit in the 
same room with a man who had insulted her pride, in- 
sulted her womanhood; — ^the very thought of it made a 
flush of shame rush madly to her cheeks. She would 
starve rather than live in the poison of that man's pres- 
ence! 

Neither would she go home. That was as impossible 
as the other. How could she? She called to mind what 
had passed between her and her father. Remembered, 
too, what she had constantly said to her mother, for 
Eleanor Trelawney's pride was unconquered. All sorts 

of questions would be asked her, and she No, she 

simply could not. She had left home because she wanted 
to live her own life, and although she felt she had been 
a failure, a miserable failure, she could not go back 
humbled and penitent. 

But what could she do? It was true she might be 
able to find a position in the city, but any respectable 
employer would want references. If she mentioned 
Speke and Bumham, they would naturally refer the 
matter to Wakeham, and she felt sure of what Wakeham 
would say. Besides, she could not, she simply could not 
be beholden to that man. 

But she must find work, else she would starve. 

She remembered the Russian who had offered her — 
whether seriously or not she was not sure — a post in 
some organization which existed for the purpose of Bol- 
shevik propaganda. He had mentioned a good salary, 
too, but her heart gave no response to the suggestion. 
These people did not stand for law and order, and de^ 
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cency. These Bolshevists not only scouted the idea of 
God, but of all Christian morals. She remembered a 
sentence which this man had said to her: " Religion is a 
sort of opiate and opiates are always bad. Religion has 
no place in the life of a thoughtful man.'* 

She could not help thinking of her father at this mo- 
ment. He had given his life to the establishment of 
order and decency. How, then, could she work for that 
which he had offered his life to avert ? 

But what could she do ? 

That was the question which haunted her with grim 
persistence. 

A few minutes later she sat down to her lonely break- 
fast. Outside the church bells were ringing, calling peo- 
ple to worship, but she had no thought of worship ; her 
mind was too filled with the drab persistence of sordid 
facts. 

Almost mechanically she washed the few breakfast 
utensils which she had been t^sing and then stood still. 

" I'll go and see Peg," she said. " I've neglected her." 

She was on the point of putting on her hat and jacket 
when she heard a step outside her door. Then some one 
knocked. 

Could it be Wakeham? Had he dared to hunt her in 
this fashion? But she was not afraid now; daylight 
gave her confidence, and a score of people were within 
call. 

The knock was repeated. 

Her heart beat wildly, why she could not tell, but she 
went to the door and opened it, and saw Rod Ravens- 
croft. Instantly her face was suflFused with a flush of 
shame. She called to mind their meeting on the pre- 
vious night, remembered what had taken place. Then 
pride came to her aid. Not for worlds would she let him 
see, or even suspect, what she felt towards him. 

Good-morning, Miss Trelawney. "Mou'W iox^N^ tk?j 
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calling, won't you? But I thought you looked ill last 
night." 

"You are very kind," she replied quietly. "Won't 
you come in ? " 

He entered the room hesitatingly, awkwardly. He, 
too, remembered the previous night's experience, and felt 
sensitive. As a consequence he tried to find something 
to say in order to explain his presence, but nothing would 
come. He was but a simple-hearted fellow, m spite of a 
brilliant university career, and he was not an adept in 
talking with girls. Besides, the circumstances were pe- 
culiar. 

By this time Eleanor had been able to obtain control 
over herself. Somehow, why, she could not say, he had 
given her a sense of confidence. 

"Won't you sit down, Mr. Ravenscroft? And will 
you please excuse me while I get the room into some- 
thing like order? I — I did not expect a visitor." 

She was glad she was able to speak calmly. Not for 
worlds would she let him know what she felt. Last 
night she had been mad with fear and terror, and as a 
consequence she felt abject, penitent; but now the old 
fighting spirit had come back again. 

She loved him beyond words, but she would do any- 
thing rather than let him know it. 

For a few minutes they talked on trivial matters, and 
never once did he refer to the predicament in which he 
had found her ; but Eleanor knew what he was thinking, 
and while she dreaded explanations, she longed to stand 
well in his eyes. But how could she explain away what 
he had seen and heard? 

" Have you been to Duloe lately? " she asked at length. 

Duloe was the name of the parish in Cornwall where 
the original Trelawney Mansion was situated, and this 
had perhaps led General Trelawney to give his house at 
Hampstead that name. 
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" No, not for two or three weeks," he replied, " but I 
sometimes call. You see, John is a great friend of 
mine." 

" You have not been there this morning?" 

He shook his head. " No, Miss Trelawney." 

** I suppose you have been wondering at the predica- 
ment in which you saw me last night," she stammered. 

" I'm very glad I happened to be passing," was his re- 
ply. " I had been spending the evening with some Ox- 
ford friends. We all met at the chambers of Dick 
Pascoe, and I had not left them more than a few minutes 
before I — I saw you. I was afraid you were in trouble." 

Her face crimsoned with shame. She longed to let 
him know the truth, but she could not. Her mind was 
torn by conflicting influences. 

" I suppose you feel it your duty to — inform them at 
Duloe of what you saw ? " she blurted out presently, and 
she was angry with herself the moment the words had 
passed her lips. 

" I don't think I deserve that, Miss Trelawney." 

" Come now, confess," and she tried to speak lightly, 
" haven't you felt all the morning that you ought to go to 
General Trelawney and tell him that you saw his daugh- 
ter under the most distressing circumstances, and that 
but for you something terrible might have happened to 
her?" 

"And if I did?" he flashed back, "wouldn't it have 
been natural? Yes, I will be quite frank and candid 
with you : I will take the liberty of an old friend — I will 
even go farther than that — I will take the liberty of one 
who, a few months ago, dared to hope great things. 
But, of course, that has all gone now." 

She misunderstood his meaning, and a kind of despair 
came into her heart which was mingled with an unrea- 
soning anger. 

** And why have you come here this moTtvm^l** 
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" I came — I hardly know why. I came, I think, be- 
cause I wanted to help you." 
" Why should you want to help me? " 
" Because you need help. I am sure of that." 
" Yes," she laughed, " I do need help. I need help in 
getting a position. I have lost my place." Her voice 
was hard and bitter. 

" Come, Miss Trelawney," pleaded Ravenscrof t, " isn't 
it foolish to talk like that? I'm sure your father and 
mother are longing for you to come home." 

" My mother may be, but my father ! '* 

"Yes, your father," repeated Ravenscrof t. "I sup- 
pose you'll think me a prig, and be angry at what seems 
like bad taste in speaking, but I cannot help it. If your 
father saw what I saw last night, it would break his 
heart." 

She laughed defiantly. " My father cares nothing for 
me," she cried. " He tried to treat me as though I were 
a child, as though I had no mind of my own, as though I 
were a little pet dog led by a string." 

" No," said Ravenscroft, " that's false. I have never 
talked with your father about your reasons for leaving 
home, but I know you're not speaking the truth. Of 
course, it's not my business, but I tell you plainly I think 
your behaviour damnable." 

" What behaviour? " she flashed back. 
" Your behaviour in leaving your home as you did." 
" What do you know about it ? " Eleanor had become 
utterly defiant and regardless of consequences. She was 
more than angry with herself at adopting this attitude, 
but she wanted to defy Ravenscroft, wanted, in spite of 
the fact that her heart was even now yearning for him, 
to assert her independence, and to fling back the accusa- 
tions which she felt hung upon his lips. A score of con- 
flicting passions surged in her heart. Love, anger, ten- 
derness, defiance, shame, pride, eag<emess to explain, yet 
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determination never to yield an inch all worked within 
er. 

" What I did, I did after due consideration/' she as- 
erted hotly. " My father would not allow me to choose 
ly own friends. He arrogated to himself the right of 
leciding who my friends should be, where I shot^d go, 
ind where I should not go ; as though a girl of any indi- 
iduality will allow herself to be dictated to in that way/^ 
" Do you permit me to speak freely. Miss Trelawney ? "- 
isked Ravenscroft 

** Yes, speak," she laughed defiantly. 

** Then I tell you this. I think your father was right 
in insisting on what he did. No g^rl, if she cares for her 
Dwn self-respect, should come home in the early hours 
of the morning and refuse to let her parents know where 
she has been. No father with right feeling would allow 
it. And you did these things. Miss Trelawney, and then 
because your father insisted upon obedience to his will, 
you aided and abetted your sister in making a mad mar- 
riage, and left home." 

"What right have you to say this to me?" and her 
voice was husky with passion* 

The right you gave me a minute ago,** he replied. 

But that is not all. I have the right of one who once 
loved you, who, months ago, idealized you, and who 
would have given his life to serve you. I know now that 
my love was hopeless, but I cannot help caring for your 
welfare. And I say this, Miss Trelawney, you are lead- 
ing a dangerous life." 

" What do you know about my life? ** she asked. 

" What I saw last night." 

" And because of that you came here to insult me? " 

" No,*' he replied, " I came as one wishing you well. I 
came to ask you not to allow yourself to throw away 
your life.** 

" And because you rendered me a set\\c^ ^qm A'iflDDL 
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the right to — to dispose of my futtire, I suppose." In 
her mad anger she scarcely knew what words were pass^ 
ing her lips. " I tell you this, Mr. Ravenscroft, I am 
fully able to take care of myself, and I could, if I fdt so 
disposed, explain everything you saw last night, even to 
your satisfaction. But I don't feel so disposed, because 
you have not the right to know.** 

" Few girls in London are able to take care of them- 
selves," was his reply, " especially when they are as beau- 
tiful as you are. If I had a sister I would rather see her 
go into a house infected by smallpox than to see her liv- 
ing amidst such companionships as you have chosen." 
What do you know about my companionships?" 
I know the opinions Miss Tamsin Cory holds. I 
have heard about Miss Chellew, who occupies these 
rooms with you. I know men who know Miss Jeffreys 
and her friends, and Mrs. Gracechurch, who was di- 
vorced only a few months ago." 

" How do you know these things? " 

" Because I have made it my business to find out," and 
his voice was as defiant as hers. " If a woman lives in 
infectious houses. Miss Trelawney, the likelihood is that 
she will catch the disease. But I did not come here to 
quarrel with you. I came because I could not help it," 
and there was a catch in his voice as he uttered the last 
words. 

She looked at him quickly, searchingly. There was 
something in his tones that made her heart throb madly. 
Again her anger died down, and a great longing came 
into her heart to defend, to justify herself, to prove to 
him that she was not what she imagined in her terror he 
thought she was. 

" I know you're thinking about what you saw last 
night," she then said. "Let me tell you this, then, al- 
though the circumstances were — ^yes, horrible, my mother 
has no reason to blusb. lot me* I vfent— where I did-— to 
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obtain a post. I went — in the hope of — Whelping Peg. 
The rest was — ^hideous, I know, but as far as I am con- 
cerned, you saw the — ^the worst'* She half stammered, 
half sobbed the words that came from her with difficulty, 
and she could not help a feeling of joy as she saw the 
changed look in his eyes. 

" Miss Trelawney," he said quietly, " I never thought 
—harm of you, — that way. I couldn't But will you 
not go back to your father? " 

" No," she replied obstinately. She was afraid she 
had said too much, and yet did not know wherein she had 
tnade a mistake. Her pride was surging back again 
low, and with that pride a sense of defiance. " I know 
jvhat my father thinks of me, and I will not go back like 
I prodigal child, even although he might kill the fatted 
:alf for me." And she laughed bitterly. 

"All I want, Mr. Ravenscroft," she went on, " is the 
neans to live my own life." 

" Then you are leaving Speke and Bumham's ? " 

*' How did you know? " 

** I am trying to put two and two together," was his 



answer. 



They are cutting down expenses," replied Eleanor, 
" and as a consequence some of their staflf is being dis- 
charged." 

"That's not true," replied Ravenscroft; "I know 
yotmg Speke very well. It's one of the most prosperous 
firms in the city, and there is no thought of cutting down 
expenses." 

" Then— then," but she did not say more. The truth 
flashed across her mind. " I have to leave there anyhow. 
I must — I could not go back." 

Again she noted the peculiar flash of his eyes. She 
felt that he knew more than he said. 

He rose to his feet " I cannot peisu^tAfc ^om \.o ^ 
«3cfr to your borne, then ? " he said. 
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She shook her head. 

" May I tell your father and mother that I have seen 
you?" 

" No, I hope you'll tell them nothing " 

"Nothing?" 

" No. nothing." 

He held out his hand to her. " Good-moming, Miss 
Trelawney," he said. " I hope you'll forgive my coming. 
And, of course, I'd no right to speak to you as I did 
Will you forgave me?" 

Her eyes were drawn to his as he spoke, and some- 
thing overmastered her, she knew not what. She felt 
that tears were welling up, that her lips were trembling. 
He held her hand in his. 

" Will you not tell me that you forgive me? " he said 

" Go— go ! please go ! " and, snatching her hand away 
from his, she flimg herself on the chair and, burying her 
face in her hands, sobbed as though her heart would 
break. 

" Miss Trelawney," said Rod Ravenscrof t, anxioustyi 
" are you not well ? Tell me." 

" Go ! go ! please go ! " she sobbed. 

He stood looking at her for a few seconds as if unde- 
cided what to do. Then with a sigh he opened the door 
and passed out, while she continued to sob as though her 
heart would break. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

PEGGY'S ROMANCE FADES 

OMETHING will have to be done/' said Jim 
Barnes, who had been standing for a long time, 
sullen and silent, looking into vacancy. 

Peg did not reply. 

"Have you nothing to say? Why, we're right up 
against it. We've got to do something. We owe three 
weeks' rent, and this pile of bills. I can see nothing for 
it but a moonlight flitting." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

" Qearing out. We have no money, and you won't 
do anything." 

"What can I do?" and the girl's tones were sullen 
and defiant. 

" Do ! " he said with an oath. " You could do a lot 
But you'll do nothing. You're willing to sponge upon 
me for everything." 

" Sponge upon you ! Be careful what you say, Jim." 

" Why should I be careful ? " he asked. " Besides, it's 
true." 

" You didn't talk like that when I lived at home," she 
protested. " You told me you were earning good money, 
and that it would be the joy of your life to buy things 
for me, and now " She shrugged her shoulders. 

Barnes laughed brutally. "Yes, and a nice fool I 
made of myself," he said. " Instead of marrying a girl 
with money, as I thought, she hasn't got a sou." 

"I had nearly thirty pounds, and I gave you every 
penny of it." 

«55 
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"Thirty pounds! What's that?" sneered Bamcs. 
•* It all went in a week or two. Oh, you throw up that 
to me, do you ? — ^your dirty thirty pounds. You paid me 
thirty pounds to take you, did you? And a nice bargain 
I made of it Spent it all in less than a month in the- 
atres and dinners. Good Lord, do you think I could 
keep that up? People who have got extravagant ideas 
should pay for them. You would never go into the bal- 
cony. It was always the dress circle or the stalls for 
you. You would never go to the movies ; they were too 
common for your ladyship. You must have a regular 
play. You would never go to a 'Jolly Ten' Sociable; 
nothing but a high-priced affair would suit you, and 
I — I had to pay for it Of course, people who went to 
ordinary dances weren't good enough for you. Let me 
tell you this, madam, my sisters go to them, and they're 
as good as you." 

Peg did not reply. 

" Yes, as good as you for all your fine name and aris- 
tocratic connections. Aristocratic connections, indeed I 
Fat lot of good they are to me." 

" You were eager enough to get them," Peggy retorted. 

" Oh, cut that ! " cried Barnes. " I'm just sick of it 
all. Yes, I know I was a tom-fool; I ought to have 
known better than to marry a proud minx like you. But 
there, we must do something. We can't stay on here. 
Look at this letter." 

After this there was a silence between them for per- 
haps a minute. Then Barnes burst out : 

" We shall have to do it" 

"What?" she asked. 

" Go home to Camden Town." 

*' I won't ! " she cried passionately. ** I simply won't ! " 

" Won't you? Why, you silly fool, we can live there 

rent free. That will mean more than two pound a week 

^fference to us. Motia^t's ^t 2. s^are room we can 
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haves and I'll pay her something for keeping us. la 
fact, we can rub along then." 

"I won't!" repeated Peggy angrily. "I simply 
won't ! " 

"Why won't you?" 

*' I couldn't live day by day with your mother and 
sisters." 

" Couldn't you, indeed ! They're as good as you are, 
and a jolly sight better. My sisters are self-respecting 
girls. They earn their own living and keep the house 
going. That's more than you do." 

" You may say what you like," cried Peggy, " but I 
won't do it. You know what they said to me the last 
time I was there." 

"That was only their fun," laughed Barnes. "Be- 
sides, they're a bit fed up. Who wouldn't be? Of 
course they thought your father would do the straight 
thing, and come down handsome. If he'd been a gentle- 
man he would have allowed us, say, four pound a week, 
and then we could have rubbed along. Besides, what 
can we do ? It's all very well to take the high and mighty 
style, and say you won't do this, and you won't do that ; 
but we've got to pay for these rooms or be kicked out. 
And we've not got the money. And there are these bills. 
Oh, what a tom-fool I was to marry an extravagant, use- 
less thing like you ! " 

" You were glad enough to get me," was Peggy's re- 
tort. 

" Was I? " sneered Barnes. " It was you who did all 
the courting, dear. I had no need to do any." 

"Oh, you mean, contemptible outsider," gasped the 
girl in her rage. 

" Look here, none of that ! " said Barnes, taking a sav- 
age stride towards her. " I'm not going to stand any of 
your cheek. Mean, contemptible outsider, am W ^^^ 
go and live with your mean, contemptible ms\Aft.t^V 
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Peggy stood before him defiant, her eyes flashing. 
••Don't think you can frighten me," she cried. "Ycm 
ore a mean, contemptible outsider, or you wouldn't speak 
like that" 

Barnes caught her roughly by the arm, *'Say that 
again/' he said, " and I'll blacken your eye," and he lifted 
his hand as if to strike her. 

All the fighting spirit in the girl was aroused, and she 
felt contaminated by his touch. Pride of race, and all 
the influences of her early associations surged within her. 
She felt degraded by passing through such scenes, for 
this was only a repetition of others of a similar nature. 
But she was not afraid. Something, she knew not what, 
caused her to defy him, and challenge him to do his 
worst 

" Strike me ! " she cried, her voice quivering. " Strike 
me I It's the kind of thing a creature like you woMd do. 
But remember. 111 tell my brother John, and I'll tell my 
father, too." 

" Bah, you daren't f Your brother John ! " and Barnes 
laughed tmeasily. ** He's afraid to come near me. He 
remembers the licking I gave him at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel months ago." 

" Yes, I heard about that f " answered the g^rL " Why, 
he thrashed you within an inch of your life. Jenkins 
told me so himself." 

" Jenkins did, did he ? Ill pay him out for that." 

" Now then, strike me," and the g^rl looked fearlessly 
and defiantly into his face. 

Barnes dropped her arm and walked away muttering. 

Things had come to a crisis. The room in which they 

now lived was not the place to which Barnes had first 

brought her. That was comparatively comfortable, but 

it cost more than they could afford to pay, and after 

much heart-searchmg on Pe^^ s -^^xx., ^^>mA ^^T^%<w\ted 

to come to their present ^Soodkfc- \\. ^^'s^ ^ \s»s«x:;8^fcx 
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squalid place, and the surroundings were anything but 
savoury. Still, Peggy had consented. Bames had told 
her that it need only be for a little time, as he expected 
a raise in his wages shortly, and when that time came, 
they would be able to return to more comfortable sur- 
roundings. But the raise of wages did not come, and 
even this shabby little room was more than they could 
pay for. 

Peggy, like many other girls of her class, was utterly 
unfit to be a wife. She was young and inexperienced, 
and had always refused to learn housekeeping. In addi- 
tion, although her father was not a wealthy man, the 
family had always been able to live in comfort. She had 
but little knowledge of the value of money, and did not 
realize how quickly what seemed to her a large amount 
could melt away. Moreover, having been brought up 
as she had, she had at first protested against going to 
cheap restaurants and cheap places of amusement, and 
for a time Bames had yielded to her. But little by little 
facts stared her in the face. 

For the first two months after their marriage Bames 
still appeared to her a gay Lothario. She was still under 
the spell of his handsome presence and high-flown talk ; 
but in time she became disillusioned. She saw the kind 
of man to whom she had linked her life, realized how ut- 
terly different he was from those of her own class. She 
could not help seeing that he was a common, vulgar 
braggart. They had scarcely a taste in common, and 
to all intents and purposes, they spoke a diflferent lan- 
guage. 

But she would not admit this even to herself. By 
nature she was self-willed and obstinate, and she would 
not confess that she had made a mistake in marrying. 
With a kind of doggedness, therefore, which sometimes 
almost amounted to heroism, she tried to shut her eyes 
to his real nature, and to be a good Vile \.o \Cvkv* 
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In this, however, she was only partially successful 
As the glamour of her marriage passed, and the ug^j 
spectres of poverty and brutalism appeared, she grew 
hard and sullen.* In fact she was fast awakening to the 
grim reality of the life she had chosen. 

Shortly after the visit which her father and mother 
paid her, she received a letter from the latter telling her 
that if ever she was in trouble she must let her know. 
She also stated that while her father still kept his doors 
open to her, they would forever remain closed to Barnes. 
This man, he would neither admit to his house, nor rec- 
ognize in any way. Her mother had also asked her if 
she might come to see her. 

The letter was, possibly, not wisely written. Certain 
it is that Peggy, angered by the insult which she consid- 
ered had been offered to her husband, had written defi- 
antly to her mother declaring that she needed neither the 
help nor the recognition of any one at Hampstead, and 
would not have it if it were oflfered to her. She also 
stated that by her husband's wish^ seeing her father's 
house was closed to him, their house was closed to them, 
and to John — especially to John. 

Barnes had been very angry when she had told him 
what she had done. Even yet, that gentleman had hopes 
of a recognition taking place, and he thought Peggy had 

made it impossible by what he called "her silly 

pride." 

But now things had come to a crisis. Barnes had re- 
ceived no raise in salary, and debts stared them in the 
face. With the romance of marriage entirely gone, 
the shabby sordidness of their surroundings hardened 
Peggy. A month before this Barnes had suggested that 
they should go and live with his people' at Camden Town, 
and she had refused, and as week after week he still 
harped upon this string, she, while her defence became 
jveaker and weaker, loathed the idea more and more. 
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** We must do something/* grumbled Bames at length, 
after striding around the room. 

" There's one thing you can do." 

"What?" he asked. 

"You can do with a little less whiskey. Only two 
days ago I asked you for a new pair of gloves and you 
told me you couldn't afford it. But you're able to pay 
sixteen shillings for a bottle of whiskey." 

"Look here," cried Barnes, "I'm not going to do 
without a drop of whiskey for you or any one. Besides, 
a man must offer a friend a drink if he comes to see him^ 
And I tell you this ^" 

He stopped suddenly as if a new thought had struck 
him, and after a few seconds' silence he went on in more 
conciliatory tones. " Look here, Peg, old girl," he said, 
" we are in a bad way. You must forgive me if I spoke 
to you a bit hasty just now : but I've my pride the same 
as you have. Of course things haven't turned out as we 
expected. I tell you straight I did hope your father 
would have been reasonable; I didn't think he'd carry 
things to such a length as he has, and I thought after 
he'd got used to the idea he'd have — caved in. But he 
hasn't. Now I'm as proud as Lucifer in some things, 
but it's no use being silly." 

"You told me you were going to have a raise of 
salary," snapped Peggy. 

" I thought I was, but business is bad, and I'll tell you 
straight — I dare not ask for more money. The gov'ner 
gave me a hint, only to-day, that he might soon ask me 
to get another place, and if he did I don't know where 
I could get one. Jobs ain't going begging now like they 
were. See ? " 

"You mean that you might be out of work?" asked 
Peggy. 

That's what I do mean, old girl, and theti 'w^ %\ia\i!A 
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be in the soup — ^head over ears in the soup. I'm sorry, 
Peg, really downright sorry." 

The girl looked with abject misery towards the fire- 
place. 

" Come^ Peg, can't you help me out ? " asked Barnes. 

" How can I help you out ? " 

" Swallow your pride a bit. Of course I couldn't do 
it after what your father said to me; no man of fine 
feelings could. He insulted me, while your brother 
called me names which no man of such a sensitive nature 
as mine could stand. No, I'd rather die than ask any 
of them for a penny. But you could. Peg. It's your 
right. You've done nothing to disgrace them, and I say 
you have a moral right to a quarter of your father's 
fortune, whatever it is." 

" What do you mean by that ? " asked the g^rl. 

" Peg, be sensible. You wouldn't be asking for charity 
or anything of that sort. You'd be simply clsuming 
what's your own. It's your father's duty to make you 
an allowance." 

Again the girl's temper flared up. " Do you mean to 
suggest," she cried, "that I go to my falJier and ask 
him that?" 

I didn't say your father," said Barnes coaxingly, 

but your mother. She's still soft on you. Peg, and she 
would not turn a deaf ear to you. For the love you 
bear me, old girl, go and ask her for a bit of help." 

" I'll starve first ! " cried the girl. " That's your pride, 
is it? You'd see me, after all you've said to me months 
ago, go like a beggar to my father's house! You're 
meaner than I thought." 

" Then starve ! " cried Barnes with an ang^ oath. He 
seized his hat from a peg as he spoke, and put on his 
overcoat. 

Where are you going?" asked the girl. 

Where I like" was his reply. "Do you think I'm 
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going to stay here to be insulted by a proud, penniless, 
bad-tempered thing like you? If I can't get comfort at 
home, I'll go where I can get it" 

He slammed the door as he spoke and left the girl 
alone. He came back again after a few seconds, bow- 



ever. 






Look here. Peg," he cried, "youll be reasonable, 
won't you?" 

" Not in the way you suggest," she said, " I won't/* 

" Then ask your sister to help us. She's got money." 

" She hasn't," cried the girl. " She's only her salary, 
and it's barely enough for her to live on." 

"That won't do," and Barnes laughed meaningly, 
" She gets money all right. Peg. I met a man only to- 
day, who saw her having supper at a gay place with her 
boss. We know what that means. She's got money right 

enough. I tell you " but he did not proceed further. 

There was a look in Peggy's eyes which made him afraid. 
Go ! " she said hoarsely. " Go before I kill you." 
Why, why, you little spitfire! " he muttered. But he 
obeyed her. Again he closed the door behind him and 
left the girl to her thoughts. 

It was now about nine o'clock at night, and the neigh- 
bourhood in which Barnes had taken up his abode was 
gloomy and cheerless. M^en he left Peggy it was with 
tfie determination to seek out some of his pals, as he 
called them, and make a night of it. 

" Let her think what she likes," he muttered angrily. 
" I'm going to enjoy myself." 

A few minutes later, however, he changed his mind. 

" I believe it could be managed," he said aloud, " and 
I'm not going to cut off my nose to spite my face. He's 
a General now, and all sorts of a big gun. I've gone the 
wrong way to work in the past. I've taken the high 
hand, but now, I'll do the humble touch." 

The idea seemed to please him \iie tnot^ V^ ^c^a^gpX. 
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about it. When, at length, he found himself at Charing 
Cross his mind seemed fully made up. 

" At any rate, nothing venture, nothing won," he re- 
flected as he entered the subway, " and if I can once get 
the thin edge of the wedge in, the rest will come easy." 

Twenty minutes later he was at Hampstead, and then, 
with a fast beating heart, he made his way to the house 
which had once been his wife's home. As he entered the 
gateway he saw that several windows of the house were 
ablaze with light, and in the stillness of the night there 
came to him the sound of merry music and gay laughter. 

" They're not breaking their blooming hearts anyhow," 
he said to himself. " His youngest daughter has to 
think where her next meal is comiiig from while he lives 
in a style like this." 

A minute later he rang the bell, which was opened by 
a maid he had not seen there before. 

" Is General Trelawney at home? " he asked. 

" Yes," replied the girl, " but he's engaged." 

" Have you company?" and he gave the girl a snule 
which he thought was very entrancing. 
Yes," was the reply. 

I'm sorry to call at such an inopportune time," he 
said in his most lordly maimer, " but my business is very 
urgent, very urgent, indeed. Won't you ask him to see 
me for just a minute ? " 

The girl looked at him closely and tried to sum him 
up. He was not quite a gentleman, but he did not sug- 
gest the vagrant or the beggar. 

** If you will ask him to see me for just a minute," he 
persisted. 

What name ? " asked the girl. 

The name doesn't matter at all," said Barnes, *'but 
my business is exceedingly important, and I'll only keep 
the General five minutes." 

Barnes stood waiting 'while the ^Irl went into the ad- 
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joining room and he noticed that the music and laughter 
ceased. 

Evidently the General was asking some questions, and 
Barnes, dire as was the predicament in which he was 
placed, felt like running away, but before he could do 
so the General stepped into the halL This was dimly 
lit, and thus, while the outline of Barnes' figure was 
plainly to be seen, his features were not easily recogniz- 
able. 

" You wish to see me? " and the General gave only a 
careless glance towards a tall figure which stood waiting. 
"Will you come this way?" 

He led the way into an empty room, and switched on 
the light. Then he turned to his visitor. 

" Oh, it's you, is it?" and a look flashed into his eyes 
which was anything but pleasant. 

For a few seconds he stood without speaking further. 
He seemed to be debating what to do. Doubtless he was 
angry that Barnes should have called on him. Remem- 
bering all that had taken place, it was no wonder. But 
there was something else expressed in his face. Anger 
was followed by a look of yearning and tenderness. He 
remembered the little maid, who, long years before, he 
had fondled and caressed, and his heart went out to her 
now. But for that he would have shown Barnes the 
door, and It was this fact that gave his visitor the oppor- 
tunity he sought. 

** What do you want ? " he asked. 



CHAPTER XXV 
TREV'S ENGAGEMENT 

THAT had been the happiest evening which Gen- 
eral Trelawney had known for some months. 
Almost for the first time since his home-com- 
ing, the house had been a house of mirth. He had 
laughed Hke a boy, and had thrown off all thoughts of 
care and sorrow. He had sung old songs with gusto. 
He had revealed a sense of humour of which few thought 
him capable, and had entered into the merriment of the 
evening as though he had not a care upon his heart. 

" Never knew Dad had it in him," remarked John to 
his friend Davenport who was of the party. " Why, he's 
younger than any of us." 

"Yes, he's broken out in a new place, hasn't he?" 
replied Davenport. " Up to now he's always been the 
dignified * pukka ' officer. Why, he could earn his living 
on the stage ! He seems to have forgotten what a great 
officer he is, and acts like a kid." 

And this was true. All that military precision and 
more than a suggestion of stateliness which was char- 
acteristic of him had been thrown aside. 

For months, in spite of the honours which had been 
heaped upon him, and in spite of the encomiums which 
had been passed upon him in high places, General Tre- 
lawney's face had revealed a sad, disappointed man. He 
had a genius for affection. No man thought more for 
his wife and children than he. He never made a plan 
but that they participated in it, and before his return to 
England his one thought was how he could make his chil- 
dren happy, 

q;66 
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Perhaps that was why his disappointment was so great 
at the attitude, especially of Eleanor and Peggy. It had 
come upon him almost like a thunderbolt, and neither 
honour nor success could atone for what seemed to him 
the tragedy of his children's lives. He was still anything 
but a rich man, although his promotion had meant a 
larger income; but he had enough to live in affluence, 
and to grant any reasonable desire of those he loved. 
But the things he hoped for had been made impossible. 
Eleanor had, to all intents and purposes, refused his af- 
fections. She had resented what seemed to him the com- 
monest essentials of home discipline, while Peggy had 
preferred to link her life to a man who was utterly im- 
worthy, rather than share his home and his love. 

His boy, Trev, too, had disappointed him. Not that 
he was a bad fellow. Indeed, in some respects he was 
proud of him. He was tall and handsome, and made a 
smart officer. He had also done fairly well in his regi- 
ment ; but the father had been saddened by his son's self- 
ishness and spendthrift habits. He had lived only for 
himself, and had run up debts without a thought of the 
suffering which he might inflict by so doing. 

But, to-day, the General had been happy, even in spite 
of his two daughters ; and the reason was that Trev had 
come home from Ireland. Not only that, he had come 
home changed almost out of recognition. 

For some time after going to Ireland, Trev's letters 
had been disappointing. Mostly they had been com- 
plaints of what a beastly hole Ireland was to live in, and 
of expenses which he could not meet. Then suddenly 
the father thought he saw a change in his letters. They 
were no longer filled with grumbling, and no mention was 
made of an increased allowance. This was followed by 
the news that Trev had obtained leave and was coming 
back for at least a fortnight. 

He bad arrived home on the previous ^"ac^^ ^3cA\jk2{^ 
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father and mother bad welcomed him with outstretched 
arms. 

" This is splendid, Trev," declared the GeneraL "And 
you say you have a whole fortnight ? " 

" Hope so, Dad," said Trev with a laugh. " But is 
anything the matter ? " 

" Why, my boy ? " 

"You look a bit seedy and worried, and the little 
Mother doesn't look as rosy as she used to. Why is it?** 

" Don't you worry about us, my boy." 

"But I do, Dad," replied Trev. "You don't look 
nearly so well as you did when I saw you in Plymouth. 
Is there something wrong? Money, or anything of that 
sort?" 

" Why should you think that? " 

Trev was silent a minute. " I'm afraid I've caused 
you a lot of bother, sir, and I want to tell you that I'm 
ashamed of myself, I am really." 

Why, my boy? Is anything the matter with you?'* 
Oh, no, sir," and Trev laughed merrily, " but I was 
a fool, I know, and a spendthrift fool into the bargain. 
I thought — I thought But that's all over, sir." 

" I don't understand you," said the General. 

" I'll tell you about it directly, sir." 

The General saw that there was a new light in his 
boy's eyes, that a wondrous change had come over him. 

" But where are the girls ? " went on Trev. " Why 
aren't they here ? " 

" You don't know? You've never heard? " queried the 
General, 

" No. Of course they have not written me : but there's 
nothing new in that. They never have written me, and 
I'm afraid I have been just as careless. But where are 
they? Is anything the matter? " 

"My boy," said the General, "that's the whole 
trouble.'^ 
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"What's the whole trouble?" 

In a few words, his father told him. He softened the 
story as much as possible, but at best it was a tragic 
business, and the young soldier saw the meaning of his 
father's drawn and haggard face, and the wistful look in 
his mother's eyes. 

" Yes, it's a bad business," said the General at length, 
" and it's blackened everything; but I'm glad to see you, 
my boy, glad to have you home. Now then, tell me about 
yourself. You look better, happier." 

"Yes, I am," replied the young officer. "Dad, I'm 
ashamed of myself, I am really. I want you to forgive 
me. 

" To forgive you? I don't understand, my boy. Have 
you done anything wrong?" 

" Oh, no, sir. No, I've done nothing wrong, that is in 
the way you think. But I've been a mean, selfish cuss, 
and my eyes are opened. I want to tell you about it. 
Why, when you came down to see me at Plymouth, my 
one thought of your coming was a sort of pride because 
you'd won a big name, and because I thought you'd pay 
my debts, and I can see now how disappointed you must 
have been. You came back after all those years, and I 
— I — ^well, we won't talk about that now ; but my eyes are 
opened. Dad." 

" But I don't understand, my boy," and there was a 
catch in the General's voice. 

" You will when you have seen her, sir." 

"Seen who?" 

" Yes, seen who ? " repeated Mrs. Trelawney, eagerly. 

"May I bring her here, sir? She's in England — ^iti 
London, for that matter." 

"What is it, my boy?" asked the father eagerly. 
" Have you fallen in love? Are you engaged? " 

" Fallen in love ! I should rather think I have " r^ 
plied Trev, and his eyes were moist as Tae s^c^a. ^^^^a^. 
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engaged t I wish I were. But let me tell you about it, 
sir." 

" But who is it, Trev? " repeated Mrs. Trelawney, her 
voice tremulous. 

"The greatest, sweetest, best, truest girl in all the 
world ! " cried Trev hilariously. " I came home mostly 
on account of that. It was difficult to get away, but I per- 
sisted and persisted imtil the C O. consented. I met her 
near Belfast, sir. Her father has a place there, and I 
had to go to Belfast on duty. It wasn't a long job, but 
I had to go there for a week, and I met her, and fell m 
love at first sight. She comes of a Cornish family, too, 
think of that ! Do you know the Penryns, Dad? " 

" I've heard of them, certainly." 

" They're not very rich," went on Trev, " but they're 
your sort. Dad. Mr. Arthur Penryn, that's Mary's fa- 
ther, has a little place not far from Belfast, as I told you, 
and he was sent over to Ireland on some Government 
work. A fine old chap he is, just the perfect type of 
an old English squire; — and keen, too, keen as^mustard. 
As for Mrs. Penryn, Mother will love her at first sight 
Well, we met at a dance, and I was up to my neck in two 
minutes," and again Trev laughed hilariously. "Of 
course I was not introduced to her as a nameless nobody," 
he went on. " When Mrs. Penryn knew I was your son, 
it was all right. As for Mary! I say. Dad, you must 
see her ! " 

" Of course I must see her,*' laughed the General, who 
had followed Trev's sketchy and somewhat disconnected 
story with great interest. " But tell me more, my boy." 

" Yes, tell us more. Tell us ever3rthing, Trev," cried 
Mrs. Trelawney. 

" Well, sir, as I told you, I fell head-over-heels in love, 
and she's made everything new to me, sir. She isn't 
the ordinary society girl, although of course the family 
n20ves among the best peop\e. SVtf % ^ x^al ^rl^ 
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and it was she who made me ashamed of myself. She 
made me see what a selfish, mean brute I had been/' 

" In what way, my son ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. But when I saw how fond she 
was of her father and mother, and how imselfish she 
was, how she was always willing to sacrifice her own 
pleasure for them, and how before she did snyihmg, 
however little, she considered whether it would please 
them or not — I — ^thought of the way I'd behaved. It 
was that kind of thing, sir. She's made a new fellow of 
me. 

" I'm awfully glad to hear what you say, my boy, but 
did you say you were engaged? " 

" No, sir, I wish I were f But I believe it's all right, — 
in fact I fcel sure it is." 

" Well, then, tell me how matters stand." 

" It's like this," and again Trev laughed happily. " As 
I told you, I lost my heart at the dance. Of course, 
I dida't say anything, I dared not, but I met her as often 
as I could, and I got the C O. to send me to that district 
more than once, and as I did my work fairly well he 
seemed willing; and every time I saw her — ^well, you 
know, sir, how a chap feels. So I spoke to Mr. Penryn." 

"Yes, yes," said the General. "What did he say?" 

" Well, he asked about you, sir. He asked whether I'd 
written and told you. He said that marriage was such a 
serious matter that you ought not to be left out of it. 
But I could not help letting her know how I felt, and the 
upshot of it all is, sir, that when they returned to Eng- 
land I got leave, and here I am, and they're in London, 
and I want you to ask them up here. Will you ? " 

"Of course I will. Nothing will give me greater 
pleasure I I don't know Mr. Arthur Penryn, but I know 
of him." 

" They have a house in Kensington, sir, 36 Park Side 
Gardens. Can't you ring tiiem up rigbl av^^^l** 
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•• Won't that be rather rushing it, Trev? " 

" It may be, sir, but I — I don't think so. You have no 
idea what a splendid girl she is I She's made me see 
everything differently and I want you to know her. Vm 
sure you'll love her. She is not a bit showy or that kind 
of thing, but she's a true girl, sir, and made me see 
everything differently." 

This was the story which Trev had to tell his father, 
a story which made the General's heart beat with joy. 
It was not very eloquently told, yet it revealed the fact 
that Trev Trelawney had been brought to see the truth 
through the influence of a pure girl. That his love for 
one who was pure-minded, imselfish, and unsullied, had 
brought to life possibilities which had been long dormant 
in his nature. 

Before the day was over Mr. and Mrs. Penryn and 
their daughter Mary had promised to dine at the Tre- 
lawneys' on the following evening, and as a consequence 
Trev was in the seventh heaven of delight. 

When John came home, Trev, instead of meeting him 
as he had in the past, with a rather supercilious stare, and 
an attitude of patronage, was eager for his brother's com- 
pany, eager to tell him his story. 

" I say, Dad," said John, after a long talk with his 
brother, "you know Dick Davenport had promised to 
come here to dinner to-morrow night. Hadn't I better 
tell him not to come ? " 

" Not a bit of it," said the General after a moment's 
reflection. " Dick's a nice lad, and there's not the slight- 
est reason for putting off his visit." 

" But you must get home early, you know. Jack," said 
Trev ; " it's going to be a white vest affair, I tell you. 
You wait until you have seen her, old man ! " 

It came about, therefore, that on the night of the pain- 
ful scene between Barnes and Peggy, that the Trelawney 
family were on the tiptoe oi ex^ecXa.>L\c«v ^mcA. 4eVv^t, and 
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flie happiest evening the General had known for many 
months. Especially was he delighted with Mary Penryn. 
For once, at all events, the lover had not painted in too 
bright a colour the woman he loved. As Trev had said, 
she was not a showy girl, but her quiet humour, her love 
of laughter, her sweetness of disposition, and the love 
she evidently bore to her father and mother, simply 
charmed General Trelawney. 

" Trev, my boy, go in and win ! " he said before the 
Penryns had been in the house half an hour. " You 
have my fullest approval and consent." 

" Isn't she splendid, Dad? " asked the young fellow. 

" She's something better than that ; she's a really good 
girl, and if she says * yes ' — well, you'll have a treasure.'* 

" But I couldn't get it fixed up to-night, could I ? " 

" Why not ? " laughed the General. " I wouldn't wait 
ten minutes, if I were in your place. Ten minutes? Not 
two I " 

" But Mr. Penryn's old-fashioned, and believes in the 



convenances. 



Convenances be hanged," laughed the General. " I'll 
speak to him. It's all right, my boy, I can see it's all 
right." 

The Trelawneys had arranged for the Penryns to 
come an hour before dinner, and ten minutes before the 
dinner gong sounded Trev had managed to be alone with 
Mary. 

Trev Trelawney's proposal was hardly in the nature 
of a proposal at all, because the young people had tacitly 
settled the matter beforehand, and were only waiting 
for the consent of the parents. 

*' I say, Mary," said Trev eagerly, " Dad's head over 
heels in love with you. He is really." 

" Not so much as I am with him," laughed the girl. 

"And your father is agreeable if you are," persisted 
Trev. 1 ssLy, Mary, may I? Witt youYi^N^ xofcl^* 
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It was all settled, and when the dinner gong sounded 
and as they took their places at the table the General's 
eyes were moist and his voice a little husky. As for Mrs. 
Trelawney, she was sobbing for joy, even although there 
was some sadness in her sobs because she remembered 
the two girls who were away. 

" I say, Dick," said John to Davenport who had been 
alone with his friend ever since the latter had arrived, 
" this is no place for us ; we're simply out of it" 

" I wish I were in it,** was Davenport's reply, " if it 
would make me look as happy as Trev looks. By Jove, 
he's altogether changed. He's like a new man ! " 

"What are you two boys laughing at?" asked the 
General. 

" Oh, Dick wants to sing * It's love that makes the 
world go roimd,' and I won't let him," laughed John. 

This was the sigftal for a good deal of light-hearted 
laughter, and after that everything went merrily. 

" I want to give you a toast," said the General towards 
the end of the dinner. 

"A speech, a speech!" shouted John and Davenport 
together. 

" It's not going to be much of a speech : my heart's 
too full," said the General : " but I can't let this occasion 
pass without saying a few words. I'm going to ask you 
to drink the health of these two young people. I have 
not known Mary two hours yet, but I'm over head and 
ears in love with her. Perhaps you'll say I'm speaking 
impulsively, but I'll say this, nevertheless : If I'd searched 
the world over, I could not have found any one whom I 
would rather have for Trev's wife. I have not talked 
with her half an hour all together — Trev wouldn't let 
me — ^but I have seen enough. She's a good girl, and a 
sweet girl, and a girl of which any father might be well 
proud. After all, it doesn't take long to know people, 
and I can always tell in five minutes whether I like them 
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or not, and I'm just in love with Mary; and so is my 
wife here. And so I say with a full heart, God bless you, 
my dear. May you be happy. And you, too, my boy — 
and I trust and believe that you'll be worthy of the dear 

girl you have won; and — ^and " Here the General 

broke down. 

For a moment he stood still, smiling, unable to speak. 
Then, crossing to Mary's side and putting his arms round 
her neck, he kissed her. " God bless you, my dear," he 
said. 

"I say. Dad," shouted Trev, almost beside himself 
with joy, "you are coming it a bit strong, you know. 
Where do I come in ? — that's what I want to know." 

Then Mr. Penryn, a bluff squire of the old school, said 
a few words about Trev, and expressed all sorts of good 
wishes for him, after which there was general hand 
shaking. 

It was at that moment that the servant entered the 
room and came to the General. 

" A gentleman wishes to see you, sir," she said. 

" Who is it ? What is his name ? " he asked. 

" I don't know, sir." 

" Tell him I'm engaged. I can't see him to-night." 

" Yes, sir, but he said he came on very important busi- 
ness, very important. He said it was very urgent that he 
should see you, sir, and that he would not keep you more 
than five minutes." 

" Oh, well, then I'll see him. You'll excuse me, Pen- 
ryn, won't you?" 

Then he went out, and met Barnes. 




CHAPTER XXVI 

jnrS APPEAL FOR HELP 

AT do Toa want?" repeated die General 
wben Barnes <fid not reply. ''Why have 



• It's aboat Peg.* 

"Yes, wbat about Pfeggy?" 

•• Wen, sir, we're in a Ut of a hole.** 

The General looked at Barnes, and a feeling of disgust 
came over him. He had jost left a scene of happiness. 
He had that night welcomed a prospective daughter-in- 
law, to whom his heart had gone out at first sigfaL She 
was a lad>% too, refined and cultured, and he had been 
very proud and happy. Now as he looked at BameSi 
showy, but common to die finger-tips, he felt a kind of 
nausea. The thought that his daughter could have picked 
up and married a fellow like this almost maddened him. 
For the General was a proud man, proud of his name, 
proud of his associations, proud of an unsullied reputa- 
tion. He had all the instincts of an English gentleman, 
and thus to have a fellow like this coming to his house, 
and telling him that his daughter Peggy was in trouble, 
almost overwhelmed him. Still he kept himself out- 
wardly calm. 

" What have I to do with it? " he asked. ** I need not 
to repeat to you the history of the whole miserable affair, 
or how I forbade you to seek my daughter's company in 
any way. You took your own line, you defied m^ and 
now I fail to see what it has to do with me." 

%1^ 
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** She is your daughter still| General, and she loves yoti 
still/' said Barnes. 

He had rehearsed what he hoped would be the course 
of the interview, and he determined to make a strong 
point of this. He felt certain that in spite of the General's 
anger his love for Peggy was as strong as ever, so he 
adopted this line of attack: and from his standpoint he 
was right. There was no more vulnerable point in the 
General's armour than this, and Barnes saw it. 

Of course, I know we were wrong/' he went on, 

but we could not help it. I loved Peg and Peg loved 
me. Of course she was a bit wilful and liked her own 
way, but at bottom she's terribly fond of you, General." 

In spite of the fact that the General knew the fellow 
was telling lies, his words affected him. So much did 
he yearn for the love of his child, that the words, spoken 
even as they were by Barnes, brought tears to his eyes. 

" We were as happy as turtle-doves/' went on Barnes, 
seeing the impression he had made, " and we should have 
got on well but for this money business. You know 
how dear things are, CJeneral, and I'd be the last man in 
the world to say anything against Peg: but she's not 
very economical, you know, sir, and she don't know 
how to manage very well; she wasn't brought up that 
way. However, I'm not going to blame Peg, I love her 
too much, but there it is. We're ' up against it.' " 

Trelawney felt sure that the fellow was playing a part, 
and even although his love went out to his child, he 
could not help hardening his heart. He felt C3mical, too, 
and more than a little bitter. 

" Still, again I enquire, what have I to do with it? " 

" Perhaps you don't think what a bitter pill this is to 
me," said Barnes, ignoring the General's question, " es- 
pecially after the way you treated me, and what you said 
to me when we met last. Of course it was a tx\\s>takft.^ 
jmd nobody feels it more than my ovjti -^o^^. "^V^ 
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I 

have reproached me again and again for giving up, aor 
other girl for Peg: nice girl she was, too; had a paying 
little millinery business of her own, and doing well 
Why, if I'd married Agnes Parks I need not to have done 
a stroke of work. But there, it's no use talking about 
that. I was in love, and married Peggy." 

The General made a motion of disgust. "Yes, and 
came to me with the proposal that if I would recognize 
you, you would — would — but I dare not speak of it" 

" Oh, no, sir," broke in Barnes, " I can understand 
that, too: but why did I do it? It was for Peg's sake. 
I know I tried to deceive you by telling you that we 
weren't married, but I thought that it was my only way 
to get your recognition. But it wasn't for myself, it 
was for Peg. You don't believe me because you don't 
understand me. But here was our position. We loved 
each other, and because you put the kybosh on every- 
thing, we had to get married without your consent, and 
I, in order to get your recognition, told you what was 
not true. I admit it was a mistake, sir; but I did the 
honourable thing. However, it's no use talking about 
that. We're in queer street, sir. Say Peg has been a bit 
extravagant, if you like — I'm not the one to throw up 
that against her — but I don't know how we're going to 
live. I thought I should have got an increase of pay, 
but times have got bad, and I haven't, and now we can't 
pay our way. We owe three weeks' rent, and Peg is 
nearly starving." 

" Starving ! " ejaculated the General. 

" Well, we don't know where the next week's food is 
to come from — and — and there you are! Here's a let- 
ter I got, to-day, telling me that if I don't pay up the 
rent at once, I shall be kicked out. And here are these 
bills. I'm not come for myself, I could manage all right ; 
but it's Peg: she's breaking her heart. Some might say 
she's a bit unreasonable. I've offered to take her home 
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to Camden Town, and live with my mother and sisters, 
but she won't ; she's too proud to associate with them. If 
she would do that, we might rub along, but if nothing is 
done for us we will be on the streets." 

There was so much truth in this statement that Barnes 
was able to speak almost convincingly. 

"What do you owe?" asked the General. "How 
much is it?" 

" Three weeks' rent at two pounds five a week — ^that's 
six pounds fifteen shillings, and there's these other bills 
that come to eight pounds four shillings, that's nearly 
fifteen pounds. I would not come for myself; it's Peg 
I'm troubling about." 

"You should have thought of it before you did this 
mad, dishonourable thing." 

" I know I should, and I'm downright sorry, but what's 
done is done. Besides, it's harder to live than I thought : 
prices are going up like mad, and Peg's nearly out of 
her head." 

" But why have you come to me ? " the General could 
not help saying. 

"Come to you, sir!" cried Barnes, with a show of 
righteous indignation. "Because I didn't think you 
were made of stone. What I said to Peg to-night was, 
that if you'd allow us, say two pound a week — ^we don't 
ask much, you see — we might rub along." 

The General did not reply. The whole affair was so 
sordid, so piteous that he could not. Never did he 
despise the fellow as he despised him now. He saw 
through the mask he was wearing, understood the tones 
of his voice, and loathed his presence. But he could not 
close his heart against his child. He could not bear to 
think of her being in want. He realized the kind of 
furnished rooms which could be had for two pounds a 
week, and felt what Peggy must be suflfering by living 
in them. He knew that Barnes ViaA toon^^ Vtaoi "ftafc 
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place where their last interview took place, and had been 
informed of the part of the city where they now Kved: 
a common, unsavoury, and squalid quarter. 

" Come now. General," and Barnes, as he thought he 
saw the other relenting, spoke eagerly, "can't you, for 
Peg's sake, let bygones be bygones? Why can't we live 
happy together? What's the use of keeping up this bit- 
terness? Whatever you may say, I'm your son-in-law. 
Why can't you do the Christian thing and own it? Why 
can't we be friendly like? I'll not disgrace you. I was 
an officer in the army just as you are, and I could pass 
muster with any of your fine friends: and I ask you 
straight, can you, a professedly Christian man, shut your 
daughter, and the man she has chosen, out of your heart 
and home? 

" I mean to get on, and when things have settled down 
a bit I'll make my way. Peg shall have her motor car 
and her fine dresses with the best of 'em. But just no9f 
we're under water, and Peg's heart is breaking. What 
we want is just a little help in money and a little love and 
sympathy. I'm willing to forgive all the hard things 
you've said to me, and it seems to me that it's your duty 
to forgive anything which I have said in a temper — ^and 
I'll admit I've got my pride same as you have — that might 
hurt you. Now then. General, here's my hand on it." 

Barnes imagined this was a very moving speech. He 
had thought it out while walking from the subway station 
to the Trelawney home, and he expected a great deal 
from it. The General had been brought up in an old- 
fashioned school and had always maintained the sacred- 
ness of marriage ties. He loathed the thought of easy 
divorces, and had always held that people once married 
took each other until death parted them. If that were 
so, his child's husband had become, in a very sacred way, 
his son, and in spite of the loathing he felt for Barnes 
the fact struck home now. 
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Perhaps this revealed itself in his features, for Barnes, 
who had been watching him closely, went on eagerly. 

" Yes, I can see you hate me/' he said, " but hatred is 
not a Christian thing. General. *To err is human but 
to forgive is divine,' and what I ask is : can't you forgive 
us?" 

Again the keen eyes of the older man pierced the mask 
of the other, but still he hesitated. 

" I must think about it," he said, half unconsciously. 

At that moment there was a knock at the door. ** May 
I come in, Dad?" and Trev entered the room. "Dick 
Davenport said he must be going, sir, and I thought you 
might like to speak to him before he went." 

This was perfectly true, but it was not the only reason 
why Trev interrupted them. He had an idea that his fa- 
ther had a visitor whom he wanted to get rid of, and as 
they wanted the General back with them badly, he 
thought he might help him by going to him. Besides, the 
five minutes, which the servant mentioned, were far 
more than up. 

^ I'm sorry, Trev, that I can't speak to Davenport just 
now. Will you tell him that I'm engaged, and ask him 
to come again soon — and will you come back here for a 
minute ? " 

Trev gave a quick searching glance at his father's face 
and then looked towards Barnes. He had a suspicion 
fliat something was wrong. 

" Certainly, Dad." He left the room as he spoke, but 
returned a minute later. 

"This," said the General, "is the man I told you 
about." 

"What, the fellow who— who?'* 

" Yes," said the General. 

The young officer looked at Barnes intently and 
quickly stmimed him up. 

''lieutenant Trelawney, I believe^' %iA "^^tta:^. 
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" Glad to sec yovL Yes, in a way we're relations/' and 
he giggled nervously as he held out his hand: but Trev 
did not take it : instead he looked at his father as if for 
further information. 

" It's the old story/' said the General a little bitterly, 
and then in a few words he described the purport of 
Barnes' visit. 

** And he wants you to receive him here as your son- 
in-law/' and every tone of his voice was a sting, a sting 
which even Barnes felt. 

" Yes, and I am his son-in-law, too, and your brother- 
in-law! You can't get over that!" blustered Barnes, 
whose temper was rising. " I suppose you don't want 
to see your sister going out charing, do you ? " 

** Father, shall I kick him out of the house?" asked 
Trev. " I will, if you'll let me." 

"Come, none of that ! " cried Barnes, " Two can play 
at that game ! " 

" Wait a minute," said the General ; " there's Peg to 
consider. I must think and I must consult your mother." 

" But, Dad, you couldn't let that boimder come here! 
Think of Mary ! " 

" Yes, I am thinking of her, my boy, and I'm thinking 
of Peg, too." He walked to the door as he spoke and 
opened it. " There, you can go now," he said, looking at 
Barnes. 

" Do you mean to say you'll do nothing, then? Why, 
it's downright cruel, and unchristian." 

" That's not your affair." 

" Look here, I've come to you straight, and I've eaten 
htmible pie because of your daughter, but if anything 
happens to her, don't you blame me, that's all ! " 

" This way, please." And Barnes, noting the look in 
the General's eyes, left the room and walked towards the 
front door, followed by Trev. 

When he had reached Ihfc dxvNt hfc iound Trev by his 
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side. " Now, Mr. Barnes, remember," and there was an 
intensity in the young fellow's voice, " I know all about 
you, — my brother told me. Yes, I've heard of that af- 
fair at the Cosmopolitan Hotel. You lied then; I ex- 
pect you have been lying to-night; but I shall make it 
my business to find out the truth, and if anything is 
wrong I'll not let you off as easily as my brother did, 
remember that. Now get out." 

Barnes walked some distance in a black rage, yet fear- 
ful all the same. He could not understand these people. 
They seemed to possess a power which took all the fight 
out of him. His blustering was all in vain, his pleading 
useless. He made an exclamation in two words, which 
was to the effect that he had given up all hope of salva- 
tion. "But I must be careful," he reflected presently. 
"After all, he may do something, and I must not put 
Peg's back up until all hope is gone." 

When the General returned to the drawing-room he 
found that Davenport had gone, and thus only his own 
family and the Penryns were there. For a little time 
he seemed distrait, as though he had something upon his 
mind which he did not know how to express. Then a 
flash of resolution came into his eyes. 

" I have something to say to you," he said slowly. 
" Something that is painful, very painful." 

"Then don't say it, my friend," replied Mr. Pen- 
ryn. 

" But I must," said the General. " It affects you in a 
way. You became a member of my family from to-night, 
and because your girl and my boy are engaged you have 
the right to know, and it's my duty to tell you." 

" Not that ! not that, Lester ! " cried Mrs. Trelawney 
piteously, for Trev had told her who his father's visitor 
was. 

" Yes,** replied the General, " I must. I have, ^bN^^3^ 
Iklieved in absolute frankness, and this is tvoV ^ xDaNXsx 
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can earn enough for his bread-and-cfaeese : but Peg is 
different She is my child.'* 

" Of course," said Mr. Penr}-n. ** You can't help your 
daughter without, at the same time, helping Barnes 
too." 

" I see that ; — and I must help her. I simply can't see 
my child in want" 

" But we can't have that fellow here, Dad," cried Trev. 
•*I — I wouldn't let Mary know him! One must have 
some self-respect, you know." 

*' WTiat kind of a fellow is he? " asked Mr. Penrya 

The General sketched him perfectly, yet justly. He 
made plain to the other the kind of pushing, half-edu- 
cated fellow, who thought it a fine thing to be an officer, 
and who had all sorts of puffed-up ideas as to how a 
gentleman should behave, but who, in spite of everything, 
revealed the real texture of his character. A vulgar fel- 
low who by his showy good looks and fine physique was 
calculated to capture an impulsive, unthinking girl, but 
who had not even a nodding acquaintance with the first 
principles of honour. A snob, a bounder, and a bully 
combined, who, under the veneer of a cheap education, 
tried to pose as a gentleman. 

"Yes," continued the General, "and then, Penryn— 

then ? It's a ghastly problem to me, as you may imr 

agine. I am as sure as that two and two make four, that 
Peggy, in spite of her stubbornness and wilfulness and 
rebelliousness ; in spite of the fact that she has cared for 
this man, in a way, will sooner or later understand the 
kind of fellow he is, and detest him. She will feel that 
his very touch is an insult. What then? Does a cere- 
mony in a registry office, or in a church for that mat- 
ter, make them man and wife? I know I have very 
strict views about marriage, but this business has made 
me think furiously. Isn't marriage dead when all re- 
spect, all honour, all love are ©jne? But there, weTI 
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" I agree with John/' cried Trev. ** You could not do 
it. Dad, you simply couldn't. Why, think of Mary hav- 
ing to — ^to " and he looked tenderly at the girl 

who had become engaged to him that night. "Why, 
Mary, if you saw him — a common, vulgar bounder, you'd 
understand me ! " 

Mary Penryn did not speak. There had been a 
strange look in her eyes, while the General had told his 
story: a look of yearning and tenderness, and pity, and 
something more. She rose from her chair and went to 
Mrs. Trelawney. 

" I'm so sorry," she whispered in her ear, " so very 
sorry. Oh, what you must have felt ! " and she kissed 
her affectionately. 

" I want to do what's right, Penryn," said the General. 
** I would be the last to do anything that would weaken 
the meaning of marriage. But can I, ought I, to welcome 
that fellow to my house? Ought I to admit him here 
as my son-in-law under any pretext? I ask you as a 
Christian man." 

" No," remarked Mr. Penryn after a long silence. 

"Ought I to help them?" went on the General. 
" When I last saw Peggy she was still tmrepentant, still 
defiant. Her mother wrote to her telling her that our 
doors were open to her, but that we could not receive 
that man, and her reply was that she wanted neither our 
help nor our recognition, and that she proposed to live 
independently of us. She also told her mother that her 
doors would be shut against us. I'm sorry to have to 
say this, Penryn, on this night of all others; but I want 
to be absolutely open with you, and — and I want 
your advice. I want to help my child — I must help 
her — but in helping her, I am helping her husband. 
Ought I to do that? He's a great, strong, coarse indi- 
vidual; he can make his way well enough — that is, he 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE HOME OF THE BARNES 

PEGGY stood in the shabby little room, miserable, 
ashamed, yet angry and defiant. 
It was now past ten in the morning, and Barnes 
had gone to his work. The breakfast things had not yet 
been cleared away, and the room looked even worse than 
usual. When she saw her father and mother she in- 
stinctively rushed to the door to let them in; but when 
they stood within the room, and she realized the sordid 
squalor of her surroundings, a flush of angry shame 
swept over her. For a moment the tears rushed to her 
eyes, and a sob caught in her throat, but she quickly mas- 
tered herself. She remembered what she had said to her 
father the day before she left her home. She caught 
herself thinking of their last interview, when they had 
come to the rooms to which Barnes had first brought her. 

Her old pride surged back in her. Her old sense of 
defiance dominated her. Poor as she was, miserable as 
she might be, squalid as were her surroundings, she 
would not let her father see any weakness in her. She 
would hold by the bargain she had made. She would not 
admit that she had made a mistake. 

Barnes had not told her where he had been on the pre- 
vious night. When he had returned, very late, he had 
not spoken to her, and that morning he had been sullen 
and out of temper. He had given dark hints as to what 
would happen if something did not turn up, but he made 
no direct statement as to what had taken place. She was, 
therefore, ignorant as to how her father and mother had 
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eamt her whereabouts and knew nothing of Barnes^ 
irisit. 

" I could not help coming to you, my little girl," said 
the General. " You are in trouble, aren't you ? " 

She did not reply but looked at him silently, defiantly. 

" Now tell us all about it," went on her father. " Let 
CIS hear about your difficulties." 

''What difficulties?" 

" The difficulties he — the man — ^you married — told me 
about last night." 

** Told you last night f What do you mean ? " 

** Didn't you know he came to Hampstead ? " 

There was a quick flash in the girl's eyes. Instinc- 
tively she understood what had taken place, — ^that Barnes 
had been to her father to appeal for help, and she felt 
more himiiliated than ever. 

*' My darling, I'm so sorry; tell us all about it," cried 
Mrs. Trelawney. 

" There's nothmg to tell," replied the girl. " I'm not 
complaining." 

"But — ^but," pleaded Mrs. Trelawney, "surely. Peg, 
my darling, you'll tell your old mother." 

" I'm sorry he went to you," said the girl doggedly. 
" I knew nothing about it. He had no right to bother 
you." 

" But, my dear, we can't know of your trouble and not 
come to you." 

" I don't see why not. I took my own course. I for- 
feited all claims upon you when I left home. I must 
bear my own burden." 

The girl's spirit was unbroken. A proud look still 
flashed from her eyes. She might suffer, but she would 
suffer in silence as far as they were concerned. Never 
would she willingly admit that she had made a mistake. 

" But he told us that you were in debt — ^almost starv- 
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" He told you that, did he? " 

" That's why we came," said the GeneraL " You are 
still our little kiddie, Peggy." 

Again the tears rushed into her ^es. The touch of 
tenderness well-nigh broke her down, but again she 
steeled herself and became defiant. 
I ask for no pity," she said. 

Won't you come back with us and spend the day at 
home? " pleaded her mother. ** We will bring you back 
here in time for your — ^your — ^husband's dinner." 

" Youll not let him come home, then? " 

The question flashed from her with the suddenness of 
a pistol shot 

They were both silent They had made up their minds 
on this question. 

" I see ! He's not good enough for you ! I may come 
home, but not he ! " 

Still they remained silent, but they stood looking at 
her, and she could not help seeing the love that shone 
from their eyes. 

The girl imderstood. She saw what was in her fa- 
ther's mind as plainly as if he had spoken. She knew 
that he regarded Barnes as a vulgar outsider, a man 
with whom he would not willingly associate, one who 
was low-bred and contemptible. And she knew they 
were right ; but she would not give in. Something within 
her rose in defiance of her father's feeling. She saw 
Barnes almost as they saw him, but something, she could 
not tell what, made her loyal to him. She would tell 
them nothing of his brutality, of his meanness, of the 
things he had said to her. 

" If he is not good enough to come to your house, / 
am not good enough." 

For a moment the General was nonplussed. He 
could not help admiring her loyalty to the man whose 
imworthiness he was svite ^^ t^^vl^^ '^'t ^«^& -^ tnan 
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of quick understanding and he knew the kind of things 
he would say to her, laiew of the reproaches with which 
he would taunt her. But she would not admit them to 
him. 

" But, Peggy, my dariing, we want to help you," cried 
the mother. 

" I don't want your help." 

" But he told your father that you would be thrown 
into the streets if something was not done." 

" Then I'll be thrown into the streets." 

" But we want you, Peggy," and there was a tremor 
in General Trelawney's voice. "'Do you know Trev's 
home ? and — and — ^he's engaged ! " 

The girl became interested in a moment. 

** Trev home ! Engaged ! To whom ? " 
To the sweetest girl I ever met ! " cried the General. 

He met her in Ireland. Her name's Mary Penryn. 
She and her people were at our house last night. We all 
fell in love with her right away. And Trev is such a 
changed fellow. You never saw such a difference in a 
boy. The Penryns are a Cornish family. They have a 
place — it is little more than a farm — ^just outside Fal- 
mouth, and they're awfully nice people ! " 

"And she? — what's she like? Is she good-looking?" 

"Perhaps some might not call her so," replied her 
father, " but she's such a sweet, tmselfish, good girl ! " 

The words made her realize where she was, what she 
had done, and again the look of defiance came back. She 
wanted to see Trev's fiancee more than words could say, 
for blood was thicker than water, and in her own way 
she had always been fond of Trev, but her father's words 
were a reproach. 

"Sweet, unselfish, good!" she sneered. "I suppose 
she's one of the pious sort? " 

" Yes," replied the General quietly, " she is. She says 
notbix^ about it, but she is. If Trev Viad sta.tOafc&L ^^ 
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world over he could not have found any one who wotild 
have pleased me more." 

The girl did not speak a word, but looked out of the 
window on the dirty, dismal street with tmseeing eyes. 

"If you'll come home," said the mother, " I'm sure 
Trev will go and bring her to meet you. He doesn't need 
any excuse to be with her, I can tell you," and she 
laughed as she spoke. 

"No," replied P^, "I don't want to see her. Of 
course you've told her all about me, and I don't want 
to be introduced to my new sister as the bad girl of the 
family. For that matter, I'm not the bad girl of the 
family. I've only done what I fdt it my right to do. 
Have you seen Eleanor lately?" 

" No," replied Mrs. Trelawney with a sigh, " we have 
not." 

" Is there any use your waiting here longer? " asked 
Peggy after an awkward silence. " This kind of thmg 
doesn't make me any happier, and I don't suppose it's 
very pleasant for you. I'm not penitent a bit. I'm just 
the same as ever I was. I'm not going home to be pitied 
by the servants, and — and patronized. Besides — I have 
my duty to my husband." She said this as a kind of 
afterthought, and she flung the words at her father al- 
most insolently. 

" Very well, Peg," said the General, " then there's no 
more to be said. Except this : — ^we want to help you if 



we can." 



"I refuse your help. I won't accept an3rthing. If 
you won't recognize Jim, I don't want your help." 

" Do you think I can recognize him ? " asked the Gen- 
eral quietly. " Would you, Peg, like me to have him in 
my house and introduce him as the husband you have 
chosen?" 

Perhaps there was something more in her father's 
tones than in his words that helped the girl to see what 
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his feelings were, and although she wanted to answer in 
the affirmative she could not. Something kept back the 
^?vords. 

" Yet we want to help you, my little girl," went on the 
Greneral tenderly. 

** And I don't want to be helped." 
" Then we may as well go, Alice. Good-moming, my 
dear. Please remember that your parents' house is al- 
vrays open to you." In spite of himself he could not help 
the emphasis which, almost tmconsciously, he laid on the 
last word. 

Peggy watched them go ; saw them get into the motor 
€!ar which stood near the door, and drive away. Then 
she stood for a long time motionless ; her mind far away. 
She was thinking about a thousand things she could not 
put into words. Presently she realized that there was a 
packet on the table, and almost listlessly she looked at it. 
It was a long envelope, and in her father's handwriting 
she saw the words " For Peggy." Eagerly she opened it ; 
at that moment she forgot all her pride and her stubborn- 
ness; forgot, too, that sense of defiance which she was 
glad she had maintained. The envelope contained the 
letter from the landlord of the house telling them that if 
the rent was not paid they would be forthwith ejected. 
It also contained the bills which Barnes had shown her 
the night before. These Barnes had left at the General's 
house. She saw at a glance that the bills were receipted, 
and that the account for the rent was settled. Then she 
caught sight of another envelope on which was written 
the words " With Dad's and Mother's love." It con- 
tained several pound notes. 

In spite of herself her lips quivered, and again her 
eyes became flooded with tears. She stood for some time 
holding the notes in her hand as if undecided what to 
do with them. Pride, defiance, tenderness, hunger, were 
all expressed in her eyes. Her father \lzAl Vis\^^«^.\Nftx "SacL 
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spite of herself. The rent was paid, the bills were 
settled, and he had left her money. She saw the mean- 
ing of it. Her father still loved her, and although in 
helping her he was obliged to help Barnes, he would help 
him as little as possible. He would not recognize their 
marriage, but his heart went out to her. Then the flood- 
gates of her misery were opened, and throwing herself 
upon the shabby, greasy lodging-house chair, she burst 
into heart-breaking sobs. 

Barnes did not come home to Itmch that day, but at I 
half -past six in the evening he appeared with a look half 
of fear, half of expectation in his eyes. For in spite of 
the mountebank bravado which he exhibited before her, 
the man was afraid of her. She did not speak on his 
arrival, but laid his evening meal before him without a 
word. 

Nice, loving welcome, anyhow," said Barnes pres- 
ently. " Aren't you going to have any dinner? 
I'm not hungry." 



" ixicc, luvui^ wcicumc, anyuuw, s<iiu i3<i] 
y. nrcn i you going lo nave any uiuner i " 

" What's the matter ? " he snarled. 

" Thafs your pride, I suppose ? " and there was a sneer 



in her voice. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" You know what I mean. You went to my father last 
night and told him about the rent ; and the bills that had 
not been paid." 

" Has he been here ? " asked Barnes eagerly. " What 
did he say ? " 

She took the receipted accounts from the envelope and 
flung them before him. 

" There ! " she said, and there was infinite scorn in 
her voice. 

Barnes looked at them eagerly and noted that the bills 
were receipted. 

" That's something, anyhow," he muttered in tones of 
satisfaction. " But is lillaaX. ^, ^^^1 \^\^\. Vir. ^^^ ^pwi 
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anything — else? Tell me all about it. What did he 
say?'* 

" He said enough to make me ashamed." 

" Oh, what's the use of talking like that ? We can't 
live on air. But surely this is not all. He gave you 
somt money, didn't he ? " 

" I told him I would not have any," replied Peg. " I 
didn't know he'd paid these things until he'd gone. I 
never felt so humiliated in my life." 

" Do you mean to say he oflFered you money and you 
wouldn't take it? Why, you bloomin' idiot, can't you 
see that ? " 

He caught his wife's eyes as he spoke, and in spite of 
his anger the sentence hung on his lips unfinished. 

"After all, what's this?" he went on presently; "the 
next week's rent will be due on Saturday, and then, what 
are we going to do? If, instead of paying these things, 
he'd given you the money it would have been something 
like. I could have held a part of these bills over for a 
few weeks, and we should have had something to go on 
with." 

"You mean that you would not have paid your 
debts?" 

" You can bet your shoes I wouldn't have paid them 
until I was obliged. But did he come alone ? " 

" No, my mother came with him." 

" And you didn't ask them for any money? " 

" Certainly not." 

"Well, of all the blithering fools! Why, you might 
easily have got a twenty-pound note out of them, but 
for your infernal pride. Did they say Bnytbing about 
your going home ? " 

" Yes." 

"What?" 

" They wanted to take me back with them." 

" And you wouldn't go ? " 
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•* Wen, of all the *" 

Barnes' indignation and wonder seemed to be so great 
tfiat he could not finish the sentence. 

-Why didn't you go?" 

** Because I didn't want to." 

" Did they say anything about me? " 

•* Not much." 

*' But they said something. What was it ? " 

** They said they would have me, but they would not 
have you." 

*' And what was your reply? " 

" I told them that if you were not good enough to te 
received there I wasn't." 

Barnes was silent a few seconds. Even he tmderstood 
something of what was in the girl's mind. 

" Do you think they will ever relent. Peg? " he asked, 
presently. 

" No, they never will." 

" A nice Qiristian he is," sneered Barnes. " A nice 
forgiving Qiristian gentleman, isn't he? He'll not have 
his own son-in-law in his house. Dirty pride. He's no 
gentleman, Peg. He may be a General and all that kind 
of thing, but he's no gentleman, my girl." 

The girl's anger was aroused in spite of herself. 

" Of course you would say that," she remarked. I 

" Why shouldn't I say it? If s true, isn't it? " j 

" No, it's not true." 

" Then what do you mean by talking like that? " j 

" Because you don't know what a gentleman is." 

She was angry with herself as she spoke. She felt 
that she was becoming more and more common the 
longer she lived with this man, felt that she was sinking i 
to his level, and yet she could not help herself. I 

'* Look here, none of that ! " cried Barnes, starting to 
bis feet ** I'm not gom^ \o \>^ msoNXftftL!* \ 
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Ytry well, then, you shouldn't ask me questions. 
Yes, hit me if you like. But you dare not! You're 
afraid!" 

He flung himself into his chair again and went on with 
his dinner. 

" Did they tell you that your brother, Trev, was 
home?" 

" Yes." 

" He's on leave, I suppose?" 

" Yes. He brought home his fiancie/^ 

" Oh, I see. Some swell dame, I suppose? Of course 
she could come home, but I'm not good enough. Who is 
she?" 

" Her name is Peniyn. She comes of an old Cornish 
family." 

" Old Cornish family, eh ! No wonder the coimtry is 
turning Bolshevist. I shall turn Bolshevik myself soon. 
It would do me good to see some of those proud- 
stomached aristocrats thrown into the streets." 

Peg did not reply. 

For some time after this, there was a silence. Barnes 
was evidently thinking deeply. 

" I'm going out," he said at length. 
• The girl did not speak. 

" You don't ask me where I'm going, but I'll tell you. 
I'm going to get a little pleasure, a little comfort. Fat 
lot of comfort I get in my own home with a wife who 
won't be reasonable." 

Still Peggy kept silence. 

" Have you nothing to say ? " 

" I was only wondering where I should go when you 
had gone." 

" Oh, you can go where you like — I don't care." 

A feeling of helplessness and hopelessness rushed over 
her, and in spite of all she could do she burst into a flood 
of sobbing. 
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"WTiat's the use of that?" asked Barnes. "If you 
were reasonable we might get on, even yet." 

" Reasonable! What do you mean?" 

** Well, we're in a hole. While rents are as they are, 
we can't live in this way ; there must be a change. If we 
are to stay together, there are only two courses open to 



us." 



" Yes, what are they ? " 

" One is, that you'll get your old man to help us." 

" Oh, Jim," she cried, " I can't, I simply can't ! Think 
of the way I left them. Think of the promises you made 
me, and then ask yourself how I can go back to them, 

and — and No, I can't do it, I really can't. Ill do 

anything in reason. Let's get out of London, let's go 
into the country, somewhere, and take a little cottage. 
I'll work like a slave, I'll do anything, but don't ask me 
to accept charity in — ^in that way." 

" Catch me leaving London ! " cried Barnes. " Catdi 
Jim Barnes getting away from everything that makes life 
worth living. Besides, you talk like a fooL How can 
I get anything to do in the country?" 

"What is the other thing you have in your mmd?" 
asked the girl. 

" Why, if you'd consent to go to Camden Town and 
live with Mother we could save practically all our rent 
That would make two pounds a week difference to us. 
We could just manage then." 

" But — ^but could we have our own rooms? Need we 
live with the family?" 

"I dare say that could be managed," replied Barnes 
quickly. He saw signs of yielding in Peggy's face, and 
was pleased accordingly. 

" But you must put on no airs, you know, and youll 
have to help Mother with the work." 

" I don't mind work. I don't mind an)rthing," cried 
the girl, " but I do want to ttiaintaiu my self-respect" 
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" Well, there's some sense in that," said Barnes some- 
what mollified, " and I'll go up and talk with Mother 
right away. But you are an awful fool. Peg. Your 
father could give you three or four pounds a week with- 
out knowing it was gone, and we could be as happy as 
turtle-doves." 

A week later Peg found herself installed at 15, Prim- 
rose Terrace, Camden Town. It had cost her a good 
deal to consent, but consented she had, and for a few 
days after she had taken up her abode there, she felt 
happier. She did her best to be agreeable to Barnes' two 
sisters, Edith and Emily, while even Mrs. Barnes was 
mollified at her evident endeavour to be pleasant. 

•* Yes," said Mrs. Barnes to a neighbour, to whom she 
had given a glowing accotmt of Peggy's advent, "my 
son has brought 'is wife 'ome, and as you may say, Mrs. 
Simpkins. She 'as brought a new interest to my life. 
She is a dear little thing, and, of course, a perfect lady." 

" I 'ear 'er father is a General," said Mrs. Simpkins. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Barnes, " and will soon be made a 
barrinet or perhaps a lord. Of course it's a very 'igh 
family. Oh, it was a perfect love match, Mrs. Simp- 
kins." 

" Well, I 'ope it will turn out all right," remarked Mrs. 
Simpkins with a sniff. 

" I 'ope so, I'm sure," replied Mrs. Barnes, " and of 
course she fair worships the ground Jim stands on." 

"Well, I don't think much of these fine matches. 
After all, she can't be much of a wife to 'im. I'll war- 
rant she's never done a day's work in her life, and doesn't 
know how to cook a dinner." 

Of course no lady would," was Mrs. Barnes' reply. 
Then what good is she as a wife? What's the use of 
marrying into a 'igh family if you get no benefit from 
it? Now, if the General was to allow her, say, four 
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pound a week, there'd be something in it ; but there, I 
suppose he was not agreeable to the match." 

" My dear Mrs. Simpkins, it's all the other way. He 
was delighted with our Jim." 

"Then why didn't they go to 'Ampstead to live?" 
asked Mrs. Simpkins. " You say the General lives in a 
big house ; why shouldn't they lodge there instead of with 
you?" 

" Ah, my dear," and Mrs. Barnes gave a knowing 
smile, " you don't know our Jim. He's a regular Barnes, 
he is ; proud as Lucifer. * Jim,' says the General to 'im, 
'you come and live with me; my 'ouse is open to you.' 
But Jim wouldn't. * No, General,' he says, * I've got me 
pride, I have, and I'll not accept charity from any one.' 
That's why he wouldn't take an allowance. But, of 
course, Emily and Edith will go up to 'Ampstead some- 
times, and very likely Lady Trelawney will come to see 
me. 

" I shall believe that when I see it," sniflFed Mrs. Simp- 
kins. 

" What, you don't believe me? " cried Mrs. Barnes in- 
dignantly. " Didn't you see the General and his son come 
'ere the very day they was married ? Oh, yes, I know it 
was a runaway marriage, and no doubt the Trelawneys 
were a bit angry at the time: but that was before they 
knew my Jim. What the General said to me that morn- 
ing was this — ^'What's done can't be undone, Mrs. 
Barnes, and I 'ope the two families will be friendly,* he 
says. You'll see, Mrs. Simpkins, you'll see." 

In spite of this and similar conversations, however, 
Mrs. Barnes was greatly chagrined at Peggy's insistent 
refusals to appeal to her parents for help. 

"What I say is this," she said to her one night, **if 
you love Jim as you ought to, you'll do everything you 
can for him, that's what I say. What's the use of having 
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silly pride like that? It isn't as though your parents 
couldn't afford it" 

*' Jim told me before we were married that he had no 
need of my father's help," was her reply. 

"Oh, that's all my eye; young people talk like that 
without thinking. And I tell you this, Jim won't stand 
it forever, you know. I'll admit you're not a bad look- 
ing girl, but good looks don't last long, and you're not as 
pretty as you were when Jim knew you first." 

Peggy realized this with a sense of bitterness ; realized, 
too, that her clothes were becoming shabby, and that she 
saw no means of buying new ones. 

"Of course," went on Mrs. Barnes, "we were all 
pleased when Jim told us about you at first; but we 
naturally thought that your father, when he came home, 
would be sensible. It isn't as though Jim were a com- 
mon young man ; he might have married well, he might. 
And when he threw up Agnes Parks for you, I gave 
'im a piece of my mind." 

"Gave up Agnes Parks for me? What do you 
mean?" 

"Oh, didn't you know?" and Mrs. Barnes laughed 
meaningly. " Did you think you were the first girl that 
Jim ever kissed? Why, he's had dozens of them, my 
dear, and Agnes Parks was a good chance, too. She has 
a nice little millinery business of her own and makes good 
money. What I says is, it's very hard for a young man 
to give up a girl with money, and to marry somebody 
who hasn't got a penny and who is too proud to get it." 

" I'm not too proud," replied Peggy. " I have tried to 
get work." 

Mrs. Barnes laughed sneeringly. 

"Tried to get work! Yes, but what good are you? 
It's all very well to say you went to munitions and made 
good money before the war was over; that's no ^q4 
now, you know. You're not fit iot tvoV^LVo^, ^sA ^^^^ 
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her sister would come to her on the following Sunday 
afternoon. 

" May Eleanor come to see us?" cried Barnes when 
she informed him of her letter. " Of course she may, 
mayn't she, Mother ? " 

" I suppose so," was Mrs. Barnes' reply, " but she 
must take us as we are. However, I expect that will be 
all right, seeing as how she works for her living the same 
as other people, and I've never been the one to keep up 
ill feeling between the two families." 

During the next two days, Mrs. Barnes was more than 
ordinarily gracious to Peggy, and even went so far as to 
make special purchases at a local confectioner's in honour 
of Eleanor's coming. 

Winter was now upon them, and the days were cold 
and drear, and if there was one spot more depressing 
than another in the whole of Camden Town, it was Prim- 
rose Terrace. A cold, gray mist wrapped the whole 
neighbourhood like a mantle, and Mrs. Barnes com- 
plained that the gas Peggy used in her room would drive 
her to the poorhouse. 

On the Sunday afternoon when Eleanor was expected, 
Peggy sat in her bedroom alone. She had drawn the 
chair to the window and was watching every passer-by 
with eagerness. The thought of her sister coming to see 
her was like a ray of sunshine on a dark day. Never 
had she realized how dear her own flesh and blood were 
to her. 

At length she saw her coming down the street, and 
then with an eagerness of which she did not believe her- 
self capable, she rushed down-stairs and ran towards the 
door. 

"Oh, Eleanor!" she cried, "I am glad you've come. 
This way ! Quick ! Let us get up-stairs before they see 



tis." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
ELEANOR VISITS PEGGY 

WHEN they reached Peggy's bedroom the two 
sisters looked at each other for some time 
without speaking. It seemed as though a 
barrier stood between them, a barrier that both were 
afraid to pull down. 

" I hope you're not cold/* said Peggy presently. 
" There's a fire down-stairs, but I wanted to have you a 
few minutes to myself." 

" I don't mind the cold," replied Eleanor. " Is any- 
thing the matter, Peggy? Why have you come here to 
live?" 

" I'll tell you all about that presently," replied the girl, 
"but I want to know about you. These Barnes girls 
have been saying all sorts of horrible things about you. 
They aren't true, are they ? " 

" I don't know what they have been saying," replied 
her sister, " but there's nothing that you need to trouble 
about." 

" Are you still at Speke and Bumham's? " 

" No," replied the girl. " I've got another place." 

"Where?" 

" At another firm in the city." 

"Good pay?" 

" The same as I had before." 

" And that girl, Chellew isn't she called?— she's not liv- 
ing with you, is she? Emily Barnes says But I 

won't tell you." 
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" No ; she's gcme away/' replied Eleanor calmly. " Bttt 
another giri lives with me now— one who is in the same 



ft 
IS snc nice r " 



•*Is she nice? 
She's rather colourless, and altogether tminteresting, 
but she's all right Tell me about yoursdf . Why have 
jrou come here to live? " 

A flush motmted Peggy's cheeks. 

- Oh," she said. ** I'm so miserable! " 

" TeU me about it" 

** Jim said we could not afford to live in a place of oar 
own, and — and it's too horrible to think about" 

"Why? Aren't they kind to you?" 

" It's not that so much. They seem to have different 
feelings. They don't understand, you know; but there, 
I'm glad to have you. They'll be calling us down to tea 
in a few minutes, but I just wanted to get you up here 
alone first Have you heard from Father and Mother?" 

'* Not often," replied Eleanor ; " they came to see me 
soon after I left home. I told you about that They've 
written to me twice since, and I replied that I preferred 
to stay where I was, and to be alone. Then John wrote 
asking if he might come to see me, and I told him 



no. 



Peggy gave a quivering sigh. *' Do you know Trev's 
home ? " she asked. " He's engaged." 

" Is he ? Do we know the girl ? " 

" No ; but they say she's wonderful." 

" How do you know ? " 

"They came to see me — ^that is, Father and Mother 
did, before I came here." 

"Tell me about it!" cried Eleanor eagerly. "Why 
did they come to see you ? Did they say anything about 
me?" 

Then Peggy, unable to contain herself further, told 
sister the story oi the pa^sx. i«w tooojOcl^* 
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** And they asked you to go home? ** 
** Yes, and oh, I did so long to go ! " 

«« 1171.,. AlA^U „^« 7 »f 



Why didn't you? 

Would you ? How could I ? They refused to have 
an3rthing to do with Jim. They have insulted him again 
and again, and after what I had said to them, I coidd 
not." 

" I wish you'd let me know how poor you were," said 
Eleanor presently. " I would have helped you." 

" But I thought you had only just enough to pay your 
way ? " 

" Yes, but I would have managed to help you, some- 
how." 

"Would you? Oh, but I could not take anything. I 
couldn't really. I say, Eleanor, it hasn't been a great 
success, has it?" 

Eleanor was silent. 

"Why haven't you been to see me?" asked Peggy 
presently. 

Still the other girl did not speak. 

*' Oh, you need not be afraid to tell me," and Peggy 
noted her sister's looks. " I know what you feel. You 
never liked Jim, I know, and now it's worse than ever." 

" Do you still like him? " asked Eleanor. " Is he kind 
to you ? " 

** Of course he's kind to me," lied Peggy in an attempt 
to be loyal, " and of course I'm fond of him, but " 

"Yes?" 

"It's being here," the girl almost sobbed. "His 
mother and sisters are just awful. Sometimes I think 
they mean to be kind, but they don't imderstand. They 
seem to think that Father and Mother should come to 
see them, and should make Jim an allowance. They 
laugh at what they call my pride because I won't write 
home for help. If I could only get away! If — if we 
two eould be together ! But you \iave to\A. xafc tnk&^cw^ 
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about yourself, and I want to know. Do you see nmdi 
of Tamsin Cory now ? " 

" No." 

" Why not ? Have you quarrelled ? " 

" I don't see anything of her, anyhow/' 

•* Do you go to the Amazon Qub? " 

*' No, I haven't been for a long time." 

"Why?" 

" I haven't, that's all." 

" Oh, Eleanor, I do wish I could go home." 

"Why don't you?" 

" I can't. You know I can't I could not leave Jim 
and — they won't have him. I say, couldn't we manage 
to live together? You say you have a fairly good salary, 
and if Jim could find a cheap place, couldn't you come 
and live with us? We might manage then." 

" I must think about it," replied Eleanor after a long 
silence. " Perhaps it might be managed." 

" I know you don't like Jim," persisted Peggy, " but 
I wish you could ! I would do anything to get away from 
these people here. It's not only Jim's sisters, but their 
young men who come to see them: — ^they're simply aw- 
ful. They expect me to laugh at their jokes and to be 
friendly with them; but I can't — I simply can't You'll 
see them presently, and then you'll understand. There, 
tea is ready ; Mrs. Barnes is coming for us." 

" Come now, you two girls," said Mrs. Barnes enter- 
ing the room, " tea is ready. How are you, Miss Tre- 
lawney ?" holding out her hand to Eleanor. " Glad to see 
you, I'm sure. I expected you to come here a lot after 
Jim and your sister were married. I'm not the one to 
bear malice. I say let's be friends ; but come down right 
away — ^tea's all on the table and I don't keep it after five 
o'clock to please nobody, especially on a Sunday after- 
noon." 

Evidently the occasion -wais mx^w^^^ Vi\sfc ^^xvSsQc^T^s&asl 
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one. A round table, too large for the room, had been 
placed in the centre of what they called their drawing- 
room, and was covered with a large amount of eatables. 
Chairs were drawn up all round it as if for a large party. 

No sooner had Eleanor and Peggy come down, than 
Emily and Edith Barnes, followed by their swains, came 
out of the back room, while Jim Barnes stood at the foot 
of the stairs waiting to receive them. 

"Hello, Eleanor!" cried Barnes, with great show of 
heartiness. " Now this is what I call something like. 
I'm sure I'm pleased to see you. How are you? What, 
not one kiss for your brother-in-law ? Come now, I say, 
I must salute my sister with a brotherly kiss," and Barnes 
put his hand on her shoulder as if to carry his words into 
effect. 

"Yes, and why not?" said Mrs. Barnes as Eleanor 
drew away. " I'm sure nothing could be more natural. 
My husband's brother, Andrew Barnes, he was a clerk 
in a surveyor's office, he was, always came to see us twice 
a week after we were married, and he never failed to 
kiss me. I should have thought it funny if he hadn't." 

"Nothing doing, Jim?" cried Emily's swain, a young 
man who rejoiced in the name of Sam Pilling. " I say, 
that's too bad." 

Sam Pilling was Emily Barnes' latest conquest. Both 
the young men who were at Primrose Terrace on the 
night General Trelawney first returned from abroad, had 
long since been forgotten. 

" But I think the young lady's quite right," went on 
Pilling. " Kissing ain't for public, I say. It's a private 
affair. What do you say, Miss Trelawney?" 

" Well, kissing or no kissing," interposed Mrs. Barnes, 
" it's tea time, and I hate tea when it's over-brewed, or 
when it gets cold. Over-brewed tea always gives me 
indigestion ; as for cold tea, it's just 'orrible. There, now 
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sit down. The table is rather small for so many of os, 
so you'll have to squeeze up." 

" Not the slightest objection to squeezing, Mrs. 
Barnes," laughed Pilling. " Indeed, I think it's O. K 
There now, we're all snug and comfortable. Plenty of 
room, haven't you. Miss Trelawney? Tell me if Fm 
squeezing you too tight'* 

At this there was a general titter, although Emily 
Barnes was much annoyed that Pilling should have 
chosen to sit beside Eleanor instead of herself. 

" Eleanor won't mind," remarked Emily when the 
laugh had subsided. " Will you? '* 

The girl was saved the pain of answering by Mrs. 
Barnes asking in a loud voice who would, and who 
would not, have sugar. 

'* Look here, Mother," said Barnes after that lady had 
finished pouring out tea, " this cake and stuff is all very 
well, but both Pilling and Leatherhead have come all the 
way from Balham, and they'll be a bit peckish. Haven't 
you got anything more substantial ? " 

" Oh, yes," replied Mrs. Barnes cheerfully, " I boiled 
a bit of 'am, yesterday, and it's on the sideboard in the 
other room. If anybody would like to have a bit of 'am, 
say so. Will you, Eleanor, my dear? Make yourself 
quite at home; you're one of the family, and I'm not 
going to call you Miss Trelawney any more. Jim," 
shouted Mrs. Barnes to her son, who had gone to cut 
the ham, " there is some mustard in the cupboard, and 
pepper and salt, too, if anybody wants it ; but I'm afraid 
it's too much of a crush to have the pickles out." 

"Aren't you having any ham, Miss Trelawney?*' 
asked Pilling, who was vigorously plying his knife and 
fork. His people originally came from Yorkshire, where 
what they call " high teas " are common. 

Eleanor replied in the negative. 
^" Oh, well, London Yjays ^t^ dX. n^tsj ^€ij* xematked 
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Pilling, "but give me old Yorkshire. It may be a bit 
rough up there, but we know what's what." 

In her endeavour to be agreeable Eleanor entered into 
conversation with Pilling, who seemed to find her com- 
pany vastly entertaining. Indeed, he became so inter- 
ested in what Eleanor said that he paid but little atten- 
tion to Emily Barnes on the other side of the table. As 
a consequence, that lady became jealous. In addition, 
she had anything but kindly feelings towards Eleanor. 
She remembered the conversation between them on 
Hampstead Heath some time before, which had rankled 
ever since. 

" She thinks she's honouring us by being here to tea/' 
she reflected, " but I'll pay her out before long." 

"Now this is what I like," remarked Mrs. Barnes 
presently. " All the children 'ome and everybody 'appy. 
Yes, I know things are terribly dear, but dear as they 
are, I 'ope everybody will have a good meal. That's 
what my poor husband used to say when people came in 
to have a bite with us. ' Cut and come again,' was his 
motto. Ah, but things are diflferent now from what they 
were then." 

" I say," said Leatherhead, who, sitting next to Edith 
Barnes, was enjoying himself vastly, " couldn't the whole 
lot of us do a theatre to-morrow night ? Come now, Mrs. 
Barnes, couldn't you shut up the house for one evening? 
There's a good piece on at the Lyceum and nothing 
would please me better than jto pay for two or three seats. 
What do you say, Pilling?" 

" I'm game," said Pilling, " and I've heard the play's 
a good one. Plenty of fighting and spying, and mystery; 
that's the sort of thing I like. What do you say, Miss 
Trelawney? I'm sure it will give me great pleasure to 
take you." 

" I'm afraid I can't," replied Eleanor. 

** But why ? Have you another engag^emesX^. " 
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" Of course she has," said Emily Barnes, who thought la- 
she saw a chance of " paying that stuck-up Trelawney ) t« 
girl out" as she called it. "The Lyceum is too tame 
for her. She prefers going to the Frivolity with Mr. 
Wakeham, and to some place to supper afterwards. By 
the way, how is Mr. Wakeham, Eleanor? " 

" Come, come, Emily, that's going a bit too far," m- 
terposed Barnes. 

" Why is it going too far? " asked Emily, by this time 
madly jealous at the attention her lover was paying Elea- 
nor. " She does go to the Frivolity with Mr. Wakeham, 
and a man I know told me he saw them at supper at the 
Azure Sky, one of those fast night clubs that was raided. 
Of course Mr. Wakeham is a married man, but that 
doesn't matter, does it? Come now, it's no use getting 
huffy about it ; we know what we know." 

A flush of shame surmounted the girl's face, and she 
did not know what to say. She felt as though her hor- 
rible experiences of the evening to which Emily referred 
must be known to all London, and she would have given 
anything to have got out of the room. Her previous ex- 
periences during the afternoon were painful enough, but 
she felt that this was more than she could bear. 

" And what if a girl does go out for an evening's en- 
joyment," cried Pilling, who evidently admired Eleanor 
very much. " As far as I know there's no harm in the 
Friv or going for a bit of supper and a hop afterwards. 
Everybody does it, these days." 

" Some people seem very lucky," sneered Emily. " It 
isn't every t3T)ist that can drink champagne with their 
suppers." 

" No, it isnV laughed Pillmg. " I wish I could get 
it sometimes." 

Now, if we've all finished tea," broke in Mrs. Barnes, 

you'd better get into the other room. Peggy and I will 
wash up the tea things. "Novi, M\%% Trelawney, you must 
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not take any notice of Emily; she's a bit tart with her 
tongue, but she doesn't mean anything wrong. Go into 
the sitting-room and make yourself at home. There's a 
nice fire there." 

" I'm afraid I can't stay any longer," replied Eleanor. 
" I must go." 

" But not yet," objected Mrs. Barnes. '* It's only just 
turned six." 

" Thank you, I really must get back." 

"Well, if you will, you will," assented Mrs. Barnes 
after a great many protestations had been made, " but I 
don't see any reason why. We expected you to spend 
the evening with us." 

" I'll see you home, anyhow," said Barnes. 

" No, no, please don't trouble," replied Eleanor. " I 
can quickly get to the station from here." 

" Couldn't think of it," persisted Barnes. " What, see 
my own sister-in-law go home alone? No indeed, that 
wouldn't do." 

" But I really prefer it," urged the girl. " I couldn't 
think of your leaving Peg.'* 

" Oh, Peg's all right. I often leave her of an evening. 
You see she has Mother now. I'll put on my overcoat 
right away." 

" But I really couldn't dream of it," said Eleanor with 
a note in her voice whicTi even Barnes could not help 
noticing. 

" Do you mean to say you'd rather not have me ? " he 
said with heightened voice. " Very well, I'm not the one 
to push my company upon any one." 

" Oh, please don't take it that way," said Eleanor, who 
was anxious for Peggy's sake not to have any un- 
pleasantness, "but I really would prefer to be 
alone." 

" Of course she would," laughed Emily. " No doubt 
she has her engagements, Jim, and althou^lv ^ou V^aM^ 
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** Well, if I can't have a bit of comfort here, I shall [ 
where I can." Soon after he left the house. 

After that Peggy's life became a perfect misery. 

Mrs. Barnes upbraided her with being utterly useless 
besides being a drag on the family. 

"If you'd only be sensible," said Mrs. Barnes, "Jim 
would like you better, but how can he care about a girl 
who is always peevish, and never brings a penny to help? 
Oh, I tell you straight we are not going to stand it much 
longer. The girls are complaining, too, and say the place 
isn't like home any longer. If you want to keep Jim 
you'd better swallow your pride, and get your family to 
help you. What would a few pounds a week be to them? 
Nothing ; and it would be a gieat deal to us." 

As for Barnes, he seldom stayed in the house at night 
When he came home from work he partook of his food 
in silence, and then went out alone, while Mrs. Barnes 
and her daughters would look at each other significantly. 

" Do you know where Jim goes to?" asked Peggy on 
one occasion. " He won't tell me." 

"Oh, he goes where he can have pleasant society," 
retorted Emily. 

" It's no use saying I like it," said Mrs. Barnes woe- 
fully, "but Jim was always that way, and I've always 
said that he liked Agnes best of all the girls he kept com- 
pany with. Of course she has a nice house, too, and no- 
body would be pleasanter or more entertaining than Jim 
when he's a mind to.'* 

A little later Peggy realized that an air of mystery 
prevailed in the house. There was nothing definite upon 
which she could fasten, but from the sudden silence 
which fell upon Mrs. Barnes and her daughters when- 
ever she entered the room, she could not help realizing 
hat they were discussing matters about which they <Kd 
ot wish her to know. 



^ 
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*'Have you seen your sister lately?" asked Mrs^ 
Barnes of her, one day. 

" I've only seen her once since she was here/* replied 
Peggy. 

" But ypu should, my dear/* urged the woman with a 
show of friendliness. " We don't want to be a disturb- 
ing element between relations. Of course she thinks her- 
self too good to come here again." 

"And we think ourselves too good to have her/* 
snapped Emily. 

" Still I say you ought to go and see her sometimes/* 
continued Mrs. Barnes. 

At that moment Barnes came back to his dinner, and 
evidently something unpleasant had happened, for he 
was in a bad temper. 

" I was just saying to Peggy that she ought to go and 
see her sister oftener. Why don't you spend a Saturday 
afternoon with her? T)rpists are always free of a Satur- 
day afternoon." 

" Would you mind if I went, Jim? " asked Peggy, and 
there was eagerness in her voice. 

" I don't care where you go," was his reply. " You 
can throw yourself in the river, for all I care." 

" Come, Jim, you don't mean that," said his mother 
coaxingly. " Don't mind him, Peggy, my dear. You 
go and have a chat with your sister ; it will do you good." 

It came about, therefore, that on the following Satur- 
day afternoon, Peggy made her way to Eleanor's 



rooms. 



Look here, Peg," said Eleanor, "I'm not going to 
ask you any questions, but we're going to have a jolly 
time. I have been very economical lately, and I can 
afford to give you a treat. We will go to a matinee of 
Chu Chin Chow this afternoon, and then we'll go to a 
nice place for tea, and after that, we'll come tvotaft. \sKCfc 
and spend the evening together." 
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" That's awfully good of you. You're sore you an 
aflFordit?" 

" Perfectly sure." 

" It will be lovely ! " cried Peggy, " but I must not get 
borne later than nine o'clock." 

'' That can be easily managed. Come on." 

For nearly three hours the girls forgot their troubles 
in the brilliant spectacle at His Majesty's Theatre, and 
afterwards, according to Eleanor's programme, thq^ 
went to a cozy tea-room where they spent some time to- 
gether. 

" We've had a glorious time ! " cried Peggy, when at 
length they reached Eleanor's room. " But, Eleanor, yoo 
don't seem happy." 

" Don't bother about me, Fm all right ; and don't let's 
think of anything unpleasant Let's talk about old times 
when we were kiddies together." 

For more than two hours they chatted together as 
girls will. Eleanor appeared to be gay, almost hilariously 
so, while Peggy, forgetting for a moment her associations 
with Primrose Terrace, seemed something like the Peggy 
of old times. 

" Oh, if we could only live together, Eleanor ! If we 
could only spend our evenings like this ! " 

"But we can't," replied the other. "I must say it. 
Peg, I simply could not stand that man. I know you 
have married him, but — ^but he's impossible. Won't yott 
leave him, and come with me ? " 

" No," replied Peggy. 

Even yet she felt she must be loyal to him. The even- 
ing before he had remained at home, and she thought he 
appeared kinder, and more thoughtful. 

Just before nine o'clock, Peggy left St. Hildcbrand's 
Mansions for Camden Town, and she shuddered as she 
made her way through the cold wintry night. It was not 
raining, but the air -was &dxS^ ^wA ^^v^^s^'^vw;^. The 
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streets were muddy and miserable. As she neared the 
station her mind flashed, in spite of herself, to her old 
home. Her conversation with her sister had brought up 
a thousand memories of those days before the war, when 
as children, they laughed and romped in the great play- 
room. She thought of a party they had once had when 
her father had come into the room dressed as Santa 
Qaus, and had given them all sorts of presents. What 
fun they had! What laughter 1 And she had given it 
all up for this ! She was still only a child in years, and 
yet she felt that her childhood was passing from her, 
and that she had nothing to look forward to but a life- 
time's association with the Barnes family. 

How mad she had been ! Not only mad but wicked I 
For she had been wicked She felt it now. She remem- 
bered the look on her father's face as she saw him last, 
realized how old and how haggard he appeared. And 
yet he had been land and loving through it all. Then 
she thought of her mother. Thought also of the way 
she had defied her, and threatened her ; and why had she 
done it ? How had it all ended ? 

Would Barnes be home when she arrived at Primrose 
Terrace? She did not expect him; she almost hoped he 
would not be. Oh, the horror of the place, the miserable, 
squalid, coarse, common horror of it all ! 

Yes, she had been a fool, and worse than a fool. She, 
too, had been common, and vulgar. She had been 
enamoured of people of whom she now felt ashamed. 
Fancy introducing Barnes to her father's friends! But 
more than that, she had been wicked. Yes, positively 
wicked. She had saddened the lives of both her father 
and her mother. 

Again her mind flashed back to the old home of her 
childhood, and she remembered how her father used 
to put her to bed and listen to her whik sVvfc ^A. V^rx 
prayers. She called to mind the words m>i5cL ^VLvOdl ^ofe 
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always finished her prayers. " God bless Daddie and 
Mummie, and Trev, and John, and Eleanor, and make 
me a good girl; and bless everybody and make them 
happy, for Christ's sake, Amen." 

She had laughed at all this ; now she was going back 
to Camden Town, to Primrose Terrace, and to the 
Barnes family! 

She left the train at Camden Town and fotmd her way 
through the dismal muddy streets to Primrose Terrace. 
When she arrived at number 13 she found the place 
in darkness. What did it mean? Mrs. Barnes never 
went out in the evening, although the girls always went 
to the pictures on a Saturday evening, and generally re- 
turned about half -past ten with their young men. She 
tried the door. It was locked, and silence reigned in the 
house. The houses on either side of number 13 were 
also in darkness. 

What should she do! Perhaps Mrs. Barnes thought 
she would not be home until late, and had gone with her 
daughters to the movies. She remembered a picture 
palace in the main street not far away. She would go 
there and spend an hour. By that time Mrs. Barnes 
would have returned. 

A little later she had partially forgotten her troubles 
in watching an impossible story being reproduced on the 
screen. Then, when it was over, she came out into the 
street again. A clock near by struck half-past ten. She 
hurried back to Primrose Terrace, and found that nimi- 
ber 13 was still in darkness. 

What could it mean ? They knew she was out, and she 
had told them she should return about nine o'clock. She 
seized the rusty knocker and rapped at the door. There 
was no response. She knocked louder. Still no answer. 
She began to be frightened. Something had happened, 
and with a kind oi iitnx^ %Vvt. Wocked still louden Then 
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she heard a movement in the adjoining house, and the 
door opened. 

"Who's that?" 

" It's I, Mrs. Simpkins, Mrs. Jim Barnes." 

" Oh, it's you, is it ? Well, Mrs. Barnes asked me to 
tdl you when you came back that she and her girls 'ad 
gone away for a bit of an 'oliday." 

" But where ? " 

"I don't know nothing about that. She said they 
might be away several days. I expect this letter will tell 
you all you want to know. She asked me to give it to you 
if you should come. Good-night. Dark, ain't it?" and 
the woman sniggered meaningly. 

Peggy took the letter like one in a dream. She was 
too bewildered to readily comprehend the meaning of it 
all. She walked to the nearest lamp-post and opened 
the letter. It was in Barnes' handwriting, but there was 
no address or signature. 

" I have had enough of it," she read, " and so, I ex- 
pect, have you. If you want your liberty you can easily 
get it I am going my way, and you can go yours." 



CHAPTER XXDC 
PEGGY'S BETRAYAL 

BEWILDERED as she was, Peggy had to read 
this letter more than once before the full mean- 
ing of it burst upon her. Presently, however, she 
understood Barnes was tired of her, and had thrown 
her off like an old glove, his family conniving at the 
action he had taken. She saw now why they were so 
anxious for her to go to see her sister, and understood 
why they told her not to come back until nine o'clock. 
They had made this an opportunity whereby they could 
be rid of her, not caring what became of her. 

Oh, the horror, the degradation of it ! 

For some time she did not know what she was doing, 
or where she was going. She only knew that she was 
adrift in London, that she, the daughter of General Tre- 
lawney, was alone and unprotected in the London streets, 
a castaway. 

What could she do? Where could she go? A sense 
of utter desolation and misery possessed her, and she 
was ashamed beyond words. At that moment she 
scarcely cared what happened to her. She was not yet 
nineteen years of age, and what had the future for her? 

Up to now she had, in spite of everything, refused to 
be anything but loyal to Barnes. She had excused his 
words of cruelty. She had fought against the loathing 
which sometimes filled her when she realized that she 
was wedded to him for life. In her way, and in spite of 
all her faults, she had tried to think kindly of him, and 
to be loving to him. ¥oi Vivs «2ik^ ^^ W4 xeiuaed to 
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share Eleanor's offered hospitality. Ay, and more than 
that, for his sake she had refused to go to her own home. 
For his sake, too, she had borne with his sisters' sneers 
and jibes, and his mother's constant insults. And now it 
had come to this. 

What could she do ? 

Again the question haunted her. She remembered 
what Barnes had said only two nights before when she 
had suggested spending the afternoon with her sister. 
" You can throw yourself in the river," he had snarled. 
" I don't care what you do." 

Well, why not ? Life had nothing to offer her. 

She would not go to Eleanor and tell her what had 
taken place. She simply could not. She could see the 
look that would come into her sister's eyes, the bitter 
smile that would curl on her lips. 

For a long time she walked, unheeding whither she 
went. Then presently she realized that she had passed 
from the streets and had entered an open space. The 
wind had risen, and dark clouds were being swept across 
tho'sky. Above her head, she saw patches of blue, and 
here and there a star shining. 

Why, this was Hampstead Heath! She was near 
home; not more than five minutes* walk from her fa- 
ther's house! Almost instinctively she thought of the 
morning when her father and mother had come to her, 
and she remembered the former's words : " Good-mom- 
ing, my dear; you'll remember that your father's and 
mother's house is always open to you'' 

She had felt at the time that his unconscious emphasis 
on the last word was an insult to the man to whom she 
had sworn to be loyal, but now it came to her like healing 
balm. They still loved her. In spite of everything she 
was her Dad's little Peggy still. 

Great sobs rose to her throat, sobs -wV^xda. ^^isaKi"^ 
choked her. 
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"Wliat shaU I do? What shaU I do?" she wailed. 
*Oh, God, hdp me! Oh, if diey only would, if they 
oolj would! Bat I dare not! Fin ashamed!" 

Her old home seemed like heaven to her now, and the 
restrictions which at one time seemed so irksome were 
something to rejoice in. Ob, to have a home, and tender- 
ness, and love ! Tobe with her own pec^e! To breathe 
the atmosphere of affection and refinement! Oh, God 
hdp her I— if she only cooldl 

What would ]obn say? What would Treves fiancee 
say ? Did her father really mean it when he told her she 
mi^t come home? He was a proud man, and would 
shudder at anything like disgrace coming to his name; 
and she had disgraced it by becoming the wife of such a 
creature as Barnes. And yet 

Then there came to her memory, like some long-for- 
gotten dream, the words she had read in childhood, and 
forgotten in her girlhood. A saying from the most beau- 
tif td story ever told. " I will arise and go to my father 
and I will say tinto him. Father, I have sinned. . . ."* 

But could she? All the time she had been walking, 
walking, she knew not whither. Then suddenly she saw 
a light. Yes, it was home ! That was her father's house I 
That was a light coming from one of the windows. 

She crept wearily along no longer. Her feet seemed 
to be winged, and she rushed pantingly to the door of 
her old home. 

She knocked timidly, like one afraid. Then as there 
was no answer, more loudly. 

She heard footsteps in the hall, firm, dedded footsteps, 
and the door opened. 

"Yes, what is it?*' 

It was her father's voice. 

"It's me. Dad. . . . Poggy. . . . Will yott 
let me come in?" 
^ ''Peggy?" 
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" Yes, Da4 I've — ^I've come home. I have no home 
but this. Wai you have me ? " 

In a second the General understood. He required no 
mental process to comprehend everything. His heart 
leapt to the truth. 

" My little Peggy ! " he cried. " Come in, my darling I 
Come in; you must be cold. Qjme in! — ^There, let me 
see your face. Kiss your old Dad, my little girl! I 
am glad you have come ! " 

He drew her to the warm, well-lighted room as he 
spoke, and held her close to his heart, while the girl 
sobbed convulsively. 

"I didn't know — ^I was — so near! Then I saw the 
light! I — I didn't know what I was doing! But — but 
I couldn't help it! I have come home. Dad! — ^I'm so 
miserable and — ashamed ! ** 

Her words came incoherently between great heart- 
breaking sobs. She scarcely knew what she was saying, 
but the long pent-up feelings which had been buried in 
her heart for months, were trying to find expression. 

Meanwhile, her father held her to his heart. His brain 
even yet had failed to grasp the situation, but his love 
made him understand everything. 

"There, there, Peggy, it's all right! It's your old 
home, my dear! No matter what's happened. Every- 
thing is right," and his voice was hoarse because his 
heart was a wild tumult. 

" I'm — I'm so ashamed,** stammered Peggy, " but — ^but 
I couldn't help coming. Something drew me here in 
spite of myself. When I found out what I was, — what 
it all meant, I think I went mad. I didn't know where 
I was going. I thought I would go to the river and 
throw myself into the water. . . . There seemed 
nothing else for me. Then I saw I was on the Heath, 
and — ^and I didn't know where I was going, although I 
kept on waMng. Then I saw the \\^\.. • • • ^'^ 
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— will you have me, Dad? I know I've been a bad girl, 
but I couldn't help coming home ; something made me." 

"Have you! Of course I'll have you! There, my 
darling, don't fear anything, your old Dad is here; he 
will keep you safe. There, sit before the fire, and let 
me pull off your wet cold boots; then I'll go to your 
mother and tell her you have come home." 

He drew her to an armchair as he spoke, and took 
off her hat and jacket 

"Are you better now, my little Peg?" he went on, 
scarcely realizing what he was sa3ang or doing. " You're 
cold and hungry, aren't you? There, there now, don't 
cry. It's all right. I'll go and fetch Mother." 

" No, no ! not yet ! " sobbed the girL 

" What shall I do for you then? I'm so glad to sec 
you. Peg. Is there anything you want? I'll get Mother 
here in a minute. She'll know better than I what to do." 

" No, no ! not yet," persisted Peggy. " Please, Dad," 
she sobbed, " let me sit on your knee like I used to. I 
haven't sat on your knee — since — before the war, and — 
and . • • 

" Yes, my darling," said the General, whose eyes were 
brimming with tears, " that's it ! There now, sit on my 
knee, and put your arms round my neck, as you used to 
years ago, and tell me everything." 

She laid her head on his shoulder like a tired, broken- 
hearted child, and then she sobbed out her story. . . . 
Such a pitiful story! So common, yet so tragic. She 
told it between heart-broken sobs, and exclamations of 
shame, and sorrow. 

" And is that all ? " asked the General at length. 

" That's all, except that I want to be with you, and — 
and I want — oh, I want Mother! " 

" Of course you do ! It's all right. Your old Dad is 

gladder than words can tell to have you back. Yes, I 

Jgaderstand what you iee\. 1>!^ ^ ^ xcSL^x^Uft. business; 
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— but never mind, you have come home now. There, 
there, kiss me again, my dear." 

" But — but do you really forgive me? Do you really 
mean to say that you'll have me here, just as if I hadn't 
been so wicked? For, oh, I have been so miserable! — 
so ashamed !— and — ^and I do want to be good, and I do 
want Mother." 

" Of course you do ! " The General half laughed, and 
half sobbed out the words. "Don't be afraid, Peggy, 
we'll make everything right The old miserable past is 
over, and in some way we'll begin anew. There, there, 
I'll go and fetch Mother." 

He rushed away as he spoke, while the child looked 
around the room she had known all her life. There 
were the old books, the old pictures, the old furniture. 
Everything she saw seemed to bid her welcome, every- 
thing seemed to tell her of an undying love. This was 
home — the home which in her madness, and in her wick- 
edness, she had left, but which was now the haven of 
refuge for which she so longed. 

She heard murmuring voices and hasty footsteps, and 
then she knew she was in her mother's arms. She heard 
her mother's voice, felt the warm kisses on her cheek. 
She wanted to explain, wanted to — she knew not what. 

"Oh, Mother, he's left me! and — and it's wrong, I 
know, — ^but I'm glad he has! I could not go to him 
again even if he wanted me. It's all been so awful, so 
horrible ! " 

" Of course it has," cried Mrs. Trelawney. 

She seemed to know what to do better than her hus- 
band. There was that touch of intimacy, knowledge, 
and innate wisdom which helps to make the crooked 
places straight, and the rough places plain. 

"Of course you mustn't cry; what is there to cry 
about ? You have come home, my darling. And, Lester, 
can't you see that the poor chWd is Wtei ^xA iivD^Tl '^Jo^ 
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servants have gone to bed, but that doesn't matter. Oh, 
yes, it's no use telling me, Ptggy, I know you're hungry. 
Ill go and get something for you." 

There ^-as healing in every word, in every tone, in 
every movement The child's bitter, wounded, bleeding 
heart felt it, and understood. There were no reproach- 
ful questions, no upbraidings, no saying, '* I told you so." 
The time for these things mi|^t come later, but now it 
was heartfelt gladness : a welcome home which her poor 
little soul longed for. 

" No, no, I'm not going to let you talk to me about all 
those miserable things!" cried the mother, as Peggy 
again tried to return to her sordid tale of the past few 
months. " There's no need for that now, and you must 
not trouble a bit about the future. We shall be able to 
talk about that some other time. All that matters now 
is that you are here, my darling." 

"I was afraid that — ^you ¥rould be away," sobbed 
Peggy. ** It seemed strange that you should be up so 
late." 

" I could not go to bed," said the General. " I don't 
know why, but I felt as thou|^ I must sit up." 

The door opened again, and John entered. 
Hello, Peg, old girl ! " said the boy rather awkwardly. 

Good business! I thought I heard your voice, so 
I put on these clothes over my pajamas and came 
down." 

" Yes, Peg's come home," cried the General. *' Comt 
to stay. Isn't it splendid ? " 

" He left me this," said Peggy piteously, handing John 
the letter which Barnes had written. " I've been sta3ring 
with his mother, and — and. Jack, don't look like that ! " 
For John had read the letter by this time, and knew the 
whole truth as if by intuition. ' 

" The mean, dirty swine ! But it's all right, P^, hell 
trouble you any toot^J* ^v\ ^'t \»^ ^ ^^eakiiis 
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awkwardly, but with a look shining from his eyes which 
made Peggy understand in spite of everything. 

" Of course it's going to be all right," said Mrs. Tre- 
lawney. "Are you quite warm now, darling? Will 
you have something more to eat ? " 

" No, no, Mother. Don't mind my crying, but it's all 
so beautiful — I never knew before how beautiful it was. 
Dad, you're sure it's you, aren't you? You're sure I'm 
home, really? Will you let me get on your knee again? 
And, Dad, you're sure you forgive me, aren't you? I 
have been wicked; but — ^but I do want to be a good 
girl ! *' 

The General took her on his knee again. ** There, 
there, my little Peggy, snuggle up close to me just as you 
did in the old days when I used to tell you stories, before 
I put you to bed. Is that all right ? " 

" It's just beautiful. Dad," she sobbed, " just beauti- 
ful!" 

Unmindful of the time, they sat together, talking. 
Little by little Peggy became calmer, and in spite of 
their protests she insisted on telling her story again; 
such a mean, miserable story! She seemed to want to 
unburden her heart, to throw from her life the experi- 
ences of the last few months. It might be as though she 
were a little child again, a little kiddie who had been 
naughty, and now entered the happiness which comes 
through forgiveness. 

But it was more than that, and although they said 
nothing of it, each knew it. Especially did the General 
feel that, although his little Peggy had come home, con- 
trite and repentant, that he, with all his love, could never 
wipe out the past. He saw by her shudders, and by her 
expression of loathing when Barnes' name was men- 
tioned, the misery and the truth. He could not undo the 
fact that in many senses his child's life was ruined, and 
that in the days to come she wo\ild i^A >ivt. '^i&MJaKscL ^\ 
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her association with the man with whom she had bee& 
madly infatuated. 

But he would not upbraid her. He would try, as far 
as in him lay, to destroy the cflFect of those miserable (■ 
months. He knew she had destroyed much of her girl- 
hood. She had made her future black with a kind of 
shame which she could not express, and she would be 
forever haunted by the thought that her life had been 
contaminated with evil. She had come back, but it could 
never be as though she had never gone away. There 
were still the months which the locusts had eaten. 

But he kept all that from Peggy. In spite of every- 
thing his heart went out to her with a great overwhelm- 
ing love, and the thought of her contrition and her peni- 
tence went far to atone for the pain she had caused 
him. 

" We must get Trev home ! " he cried. " I*m sure it 
can be managed — and we must get Mary Penryn up here, 
too. You'll like her. Peg." 

"Yes, she's a ripping girl," was John's emphasis. 
" You must get her up here to-morrow. Dad. I'll bring 
her up to lunch if you like. I'll run down with the car 
for her to-morrow morning." 

"And now we won't talk any longer," said Mrs. Tre- 
lawney. " I can see you're tired." 

" I feel as though I shall never be tired again," sobbed 
Peggy. 

"Ah, but you are. I insist on you going to bed now." 

A few minutes later Peggy was in her own bedroom, 
the bedroom she had known from childhood. Oh, how 
beautiful, how restful everything was! She recognized 
every article in the room. Nothing seemed to have been 
changed since she left it. It had been furnished accord- 
ing to her own desires and tastes. The colourings were 
perfect, everything accorded with everything else, and it 
,was all so sweet and tesXivJL. Kaa. ^vc ^1 x^£is^.<^scLeQt pre- 
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vailed, too. Everything was so different from the vulgaij 
squalor of Primrose Terrace, 

" Is everything all right, Peggy? " asked her mother. 

Kneel with me as I say my prayers," she sobbed. 
Just as you used to do in the old days. Mother. I've 
been a wicked girl, but I will be good. Oh, I will be 
good!" 

Side by side they knelt, while the mother, scarcely less 
moved than her child, put her arm round her. " Please, 
God, forgive me, and help me to be a good girl." 

It was the old prayer of her childhood which came 
back to her, and for the moment she felt like a child 
again. And after all, she was but little more. But her 
childhood had gone, and she knew it, and although she 
could not put it into words, she felt the tragedy of it. 

" There now, go to sleep," said her mother, as Peggy 
nestled among the clean white sheets. "We shall be 
here in the morning." 

" May I come in, Peggy?" 

" Yes, Dad ; please come.'* 

The General knelt beside the bed and kissed her. 
" God bless you, my little girl," he said, and his voice 
broke. " Good-night, we'll meet in the morning.** 



AT SPURLING AND KING'S 

ELEANOR TRELAWNEY had said but Utde to 
her sister about ber own experiences. She had 
tokl her nothing of die qMSode ^diich had so 

frightened her. Neidier had she mentioned Rod Ra- 
Tenscroft in any way. 

On the morning following Ravcnscroft's visit she had 
received a letter from EDen Chellew telling her that she 
did not intend to return to die flat again, and asking her 
to forward her things to a given address. As EHeanor 
read the letter she felt the tragedy of it, and instead of 
doing what she had been asked she wrote a long letter to 
Ellen beseeching her to come back. Her eyes were being 
opened. 

But her letter was sent in vain. Two days later she 
recdved another episde from Ellen to the effect that sbt 
had counted the cost of her action, and that she did not 
intend to be tied down to Puritanical notions. 

As for Eleanor herself, her mind was in a condition 
difficult to describe. Her experiences on the mght when 
Ravenscroft had rescued her from a position which she 
shrank from thinking about, had somehow revolutionized 
her whole being. She could not understand the infatua- 
tion which women of the Tamsin Cory class had had 
over her. The sudden revelation of her feelings in re- 
gard to Rod Ravenscroft had changed everjrthing. 

Never had Eleanor realized the helplessness of her 
future as she realized it now. For years she had rather 
gloried in the idea that men had no attraction for her. 
She had been pleased when she had been referred to as 
sexless. The whole idea of g\vm<^ her life to any man 
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was utterly out of accord with her philosophy of life. For 
that reason she had been largely oblivious to Ravens- 
croft's real feelings towards her, and if she had known, 
she would not have cared. 

Of course she was very young, and had been well-nigh 
carried oflf her feet by Tamsin Cory, and was under the 
spell of women who proclaimed the new era of moral 
and intellectual liberty which had hitherto been denied 
to her sex. 

Then followed the events which are outlined in this 
narrative. With all a foolish girl's confidence in her own 
powers, she had seen no danger in her associations with 
Wakeham. Other women had their men friends, why 
not she? It was true she did not like Wakeham. He 
struck her as a coarse, somewhat unpleasant specimen of 
the man-about-town, but she reflected that he might be 
helpful to her, especially in view of Peggy's difficulties. 
But she was not afraid. Her own feelings were entirely 
platonic, and she laughed at the idea that she, Eleanor 
Trelawney, who had always been spoken of as cold as an 
icicle, would be unable to take care of herself. 

Up to that time she was as determined as ever not to 
submit to the restrictions of home life, neither did she 
repent of the step she had taken. Of course, she missed 
many of the refinements and comforts of her father's 
house at Hampstead, but in their place she had her liberty 
and she was able to live her own life. 

Then came that awful moment when Rod Ravenscroft 
had rescued her from the ghastly position in which she 
had found herself. She realized the horror she had of 
such men as Wakeham ; realized, too, how they regarded 
women. 

Of course, one thing had been made plain to her : she 
was no longer able to go to Speke and Bumham's. She 
imagined that in any case Wakeham would make it im- 
possibie; but even if he desired Viet \.o TeVisxv \\rx Os^ 
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position she could not do so. She therefore wrote to the 
firm resigning her position. 

But what to do she did not know. She had but very 
little money, and how to live was a question which stared 
her in the face. 

On the Monday she diligently searched the advertise- 
ments in the newspapers for something that might siut 
her. Many of these advertisements she answered, some- 
times in writing, sometimes in person, but nothing came 
of them. Positions no longer went begging, and there 
seemed to be half a dozen applicants for every one that 
was open. 

At the end of a week she was well-nigh in despair. 
That she must leave St. Hildebrand's Mansions was evi- 
dent. Shabby and uncomfortable as her rooms were, 
she could not pay for them. Indeed, as she looked at the 
rapidly diminishing contents of her purse, a great terror 
possessed her. 

Then, suddenly, great good fortune came to her. She 
received a letter from a well-known firm in the city, 
signed by one of the partners, which seemed to her like 
a message from heaven. 

She could not understand it. What could such a firm 
as Spurling and King know of her? She was not aware 
that these people were cognizant of her existence ; yet the 
letter before her was plain enough. 



" Dear Madam, (it ran) 

" We are given to understand that you have left 
Messrs. Speke and Bumham, where you acted as 
secretary to Mr. Wakeham, of that firm. As I am in 
need of a secretary, and as I judge, from what I have 
heard of your capabilities, you would be able to do the 
work I require, I shall be glad (if you are open to con- 
sider the situation which I offer) if you will call at the 
above address to-morrow morning at half-past ten. 

Yours faithfully, 
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The news seemed to be too good to be true. Surely it 
must be a hoax. But no^ it could not be. It was writ- 
ten on the firm's note-paper, and bore every sign of 
genuineness. Spurling and King was an old-established 
firm of merchants. It was on the highest pedestal of 
respectability, and was known for its soundness and its 
old-fashioned ways. She had heard it spoken of as a 
firm which had fought long against modem innovations, 
and had for years refused to adopt either the telephone 
or the typewriter. 

Of course she would go. There was an old-world 
courtesy manifest in the letter which cheered her in spite 
of herself. 

When she arrived at the offices of Spurling and King 
she was impressed by the atmosphere of the place. 
Ever3rthing was quiet and orderly. The furniture of the 
offices was somewhat old, but it suggested security and 
respectability. There was none of the rush and hurry 
which she had seen at Speke and Bumham's. Most of 
the clerks were middle-aged men; some, indeed, were 
quite old, and looked as though they had been there all 
their lives. 

" Will you come this way? " said the man who looked 
at the paper on which her name and business were writ- 
ten. " Mr. Spurling is expecting you." 

A minute later she was ushered into a spacious office 
which seemed so quiet and restful that it might have been 
far away from the great rushing life of the metropolis. 

The furniture of the room was rich and costly. 
Thickly piled carpets covered the floor ; great, heavy ma- 
hogany desks and cases were placed around the room. 
Ever3rthing spoke of prosperity and order. 

Seated at a desk not far from a glowing fire sat a 
portly, white-haired old gentleman who looked at her 
steadily for a few seconds through his gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. He might have been {torn sixtj-fe^^ Xci ^^^\&3 
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years of age, and had a benign, placid appearance whidi 
reminded Eleanor of the prosperous, old-time merchant, 
of a hundred years ago. There was no suggestion of i 
the " get-rich-quick *' kind of man in this old gentleman. 
He was not the sort who would touch risl^ speculation^ 
neither would he connive at shady transactions. Pos- 
sibly his father and grandfather drove to the city, in the 
old days before trains and telegraphs, behind a spanking 
pair of horses, from some comfortable cotmtry mansion 
situated a few miles from London. 

" Miss Eleanor Trelawney?" he queried as he looked 
at the paper which the man had left with him. 

The girl nervously assented. 

" Good old-fashioned names, both of them," remarked 
the old gentleman with a smile. "Any relation of the 
Trelawney family of Cornwall ? " 

" I believe we are distantly connected," replied the girl, 
" but we don't know them." 

" No, but it's a good old-fashioned name, anyhow. 
But you are not old-fashioned, I take it. Miss Trelaw- 
ney?" 

I don't quite understand you, sir," ventured Eleanor. 
I dare say you don't. What I meant was, that you 
have broken away from the old traditions concerning a 
woman's place and work. I hear you are an excellent 
stenographer and typist, that you understand bookkeep- 
ing, and have quite an intimate knowledge of affairs gen- 
erally. I hear, too, that you know a good deal about 
shipping." 

" A little," replied Eleanor. 

" Let me see how much," and forthwith he put to the 
girl a number of questions, technical as well as general, 
about the great shipping industries of the world. While 
he did so he was no longer the placid, benign old gentle- 
man, but the keen man of affairs, who had his finger on 
the pulse of the wotVd's commRxcfc. 
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"Yes," he said with a smile when that part of his 
satechism was over, " for a young lady you know a great 
3eal. Where, and how did you learn it ? " 
Eleanor told him« 

" I see," he went on, " but even with the facilities you 
■lave had, it requires a good deal of intelligence to learn 
aK) much in such a short time. But about your stenog- 
raphy and typing, I want to know something of that. I 
Tnay tell you that I am very particular about my letters, 
and about the way drafts of contracts are drawn up. I 
make a strong point of punctuation and paragraphing. 
Sometimes, too, I dictate very rapidly, and I require 
such intelligence and education on the part of my secre- 
tary as will enable her to interpret my meaning as well as 
the exact words I utter. In short, I hate the idea of an 
automaton and desire an intelligent secretary. Do you 
mind if I put you to the test? " 

A minute later Eleanor was seated at a table writing 
rapidly, while the old gentleman walked to and fro dictat- 
ing a technical document. 

" There," he said at the end of ten minutes, " if you'll 
get that transcribed I shall see whether you can help me 
in the way I desire." 

Eleanor seated herself before the typewriter and com- 
menced her work. At first she was so excited and nerv- 
ous that she made many mistakes, but before she reached 
the end of the page she was in full possession of her fac- 
ulties again. She, therefore, threw the page away and 
commenced a new one. At the end of half an hour she 
had the document all ready. 

The old gentleman read it carefully, word by word, 
noting each paragraph, each colon, each semicolon, each 
full stop. ( 

" Yes," he said at length, " this will do very well. You 
work carefully and rapidly. There are no scratchings 
out ^o smudges. There is not only ^duca.\\ot^>aax^,\!8^ 
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intelligence. As far as I can see, I shall not have to 
make a single alteration." 

He stood for a few minutes as if thinking deeply. 
" Do you like this kind of work, Miss Trelawney?" 

No," replied the girl. 

Then why do you do it ? " 

Forgive me, I did not speak quite accurately," replied 
Eleanor. " I do like it in a way. The drudgery of type- 
writing is not pleasant, but there is real interest in the 
human side of business. It appeals to the imagination^ 
it widens one's outlook. Besides — one must do what one 






can. 



« 



" Yes, yes, I see." 

It might have been that questions of a personal nature 
were hanging upon his lips, but he did not ask them ; per- 
haps his conception of the courtesy due to a lady pre- 
vented him. 

" I think you may regard yourself as engaged. Miss 
Trelawney," he said presently. 
Thank you, I will do my best." 
Yes," said the old gentleman, after a pause, *'you 
are on the point of asking me something. What is 
it?" 

" I was wondering if you did not require references," 
said Eleanor with a painful blush. Something, she knew 
not what, dragged the words from her. 

"References? Ah, yes, of course. But you are a 
daughter of General Lester Trelawney, are you not ? " 

" Yes." 

" He bears a great name, a good name ; with regard to 
your business abilities I have satisfied myself; and, of 
course, the daughter of General Trelawney should not 
need to be recommended. Still — ^perhaps you would not 
mind my writing to your father ? " 

" I would rather you did not," replied Eleanor. 

"Ah, why ?'*^ 
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•* I would rather you did not/' she repeated. 
" I'm sorry for that." 

"I want to be absolutely frank with you, Mr, Spur- 
ling," said Eleanor. " I have left my father's house." 

" Dear, dear, wasn't he kind to you? No, no, I recall 
that question. I had no right to ask it." 

" I think you had," replied the girl ; " all the same, I'd 
rather not answer it." 

She felt ashamed of herself. Why, she did not know, 
except that there was something in this courtly, old- 
fashioned gentleman's demeanour which made her feel 
that she had done something unworthy. In a way he 
reminded her of her father, although he was altogether 
different from him. There was no suggestion of mili- 
tary precision such as she had associated with her father. 
Instead of being tall, spare, upright, the very embodi- 
ment of a British soldier, Mr. Spurling was portly, and 
somewhat homely in his appearance, and yet she saw the 
stamp of the same kind of man. 

" Of course you'll be willing for me to refer to Speke 
and Bumham?" queried Mr. Spurling. 

"Yes," she replied, "but I saw little either of Mr. 
Speke or Mr. Bumham. I was secretary to Mr. Wake- 
ham," and again she flushed painfully. 

" And you left there on your own accord? " 

" Yes." 

"May I ask why?" 

Eleanor's lips became tremulous, and she spoke with 
difficulty. 

" Because Mr. Wakeham was not a gentleman," she 
replied. 

Mr. Spurling was silent for a few seconds, then he 
said with a smile : 

"Perhaps both Mr. Speke and Mr. Bumham know 
more about you than you think. However, I feel quite 
conBdent in engaging you, if you cat^ Xo caxcsR. \a xofc^ 
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Yes, tliere b anodier questioo 7011 want to ask me. What 
b it?" 

Again Ekanor f dt afraid. This <dd gentleman, pleas- | 
ant and benign as he ^ipeared to be, seemed to possess a 
land of in tnitioo, a power of reading her unexpressed 
thoughts. 

** You were wondering how I came to hear of you," 
be went on, "but, my dear young lady, you need not 1 
trouble about that. Pec^^ in my position have all sorts 
of means of finding out things. Besides, I happen to 
know the firm you were with before you went to Speke 
and Bumham's. There is nothing dse, is there? Oh, 
yes, I forgot ; there's Ae question of salary. If it is not 
rude on my part, how much did they give you? " 

Eleanor told him. 

" I will continue that," replied Mr. Sptu'ling, " if it's 
quite agreeable to yotL** 

** Thank yxm/* replied Ae girL 

* And, by the way. Miss Trdawncy, I have a young 
lady in the office who has been with me some time. Pbor 
girl, she is very unfortunate ; she has just lost her father, 
and is for the moment without a home. I wonder if you 
know of lodgings which are within her means? Honey- 
wood is her name — quite a nice girl." 

" If — if she would share my rooms ! ** cried Eleanor 
eagerly. 

A few minutes later she had explained to Mr. Spurling 
how she was situated. 

" Ah, I should think that would suit Miss Honeywood 
very well. But, of course, you must see her before any- 
thing is settled. Living together is a very serious mat- 
ter, and you and she might not like each other. I think 
you will, though. Then there is another matter. I must 
introduce you to Miss Statham. Miss Statham is my 
partner's secretary; indeed' she is something more than a 
^"^crctary, and has very m^LMoaXfc xf^-aJCvow^Y^^ ^w^Sa. ^3ba 
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firm. It is well that you should know her. She is a 
very capable woman, very capable indeed. She has been 
with us something like ten years. Will you come this 
way ? *' 

He led the way to an adjoining office as he spoke — an 
office which was almost a replica of the one she had just 
left The same air of comfort prevailed, the same quiet- 
ness, the same order, and the same atmosphere of estab- 
lished prosperity. 

Seated at a desk similar to that of Mr. Spurling sat 
a gentleman who might have been five years his junior. 
He was faultlessly attired, and although not portly like 
Mr. Spurling, suggested the same quiet contoitment. 
Near to him sat a woman of about thirty-five years of 
age with whom he had evidently been conversing on an 
important matter. 

" This is Miss Trelawney, Mr. King, the young lady I 
told you about. She has been with me for the last hour, 
and I think we have satisfied each other that we shall be 
able to work together." 

" I am delighted, Miss Trelawney," said Mr. King, 
rising from his chair and holding out his hand. " You'll 
find Mr. Spurling a hard taskmaster, but I will say this 
of him: he is very just, extremely so, in fact. This is 
Miss Statham," and he nodded to the lady who sat near 
him. " She has been with us a good many years now, 
and knows our business intimately." 

"Yes, Miss Trelawney," added Mr. Spurling, "as I 
told you, it will be well for you to know Miss Statham. 
She will be able to initiate you into the intricacies of our 
business better than any one, and we trust her absolutely, 
absolutely. We have reason to." 

Eleanor gave a quick glance towards the woman in 
question. She was about thirty-five years of age, but 
she looked younger, and in a way handsome. Ten years 
before, she might have been beautiful, but -aow ^^tft. 
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were lines tzpon her face, an expression of weariness in 
her demeanour, and a kxk in her eyes difficult to define. 
That she was capable no one could doubt Profidencyi 
thoroughness, clear-sightedness and a keen appreciation 
of her duties were manifest in her every look and move- 
ment ; and yet, in a way which Eleanor could not under- 
stand, there was something in her presence which re- 
pelled her. Peiiiaps it was because her mouth was 
somewhat drawn^ down at tfie comers, and suggested dis- 
content ; or peiiiaps it might have been because of some- 
thing restless and yearning in her eyes. This did not 
come to Eleanor as a distinct Aought, but as a kind of 
vague impression which she could neither understand nor 
put into words. And yet she was strangely drawn to 
her. That the woman was a lacfy it was impossible to 
doubt It mig^t be, too, that she moved in good society, 
and certainly if her looks did not utterly belie her, she 
possessed an intelligence of a very high order. 

" Have you two finished?" asked Mr. Spurling, after 
a general conversation about the work of the firm. 

" We were just finishing as you came in," replied Mr. 
King. " Miss Statham is of opinion that we should 
take no part in that Indian business, and I quite agree 
with her." 

"Ah, you have come to that conclusion too, have 
you ? " replied Mr. Spurling. " Well, I am very glad of 
it ; but there are two or three matters I want to speak to 
you about alone, King, so you may as well come into my 
room. Meanwhile, I think it will be well for Miss Stat- 
ham and Miss Trdawney to spend an hour or two to- 
gether." 

" I was just going to suggest the same thing," replied 
Mr. King. "Miss Trelawney will naturally feel some- 
what strange, and I am sure Miss Statham will soon 
familiarize her with what she has to do. Then there is 
the question of Miss Honeywood. Have you spoken to 
Miss Trelawney ? " 
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" I have," replied Mr. Spurling. " Miss Trelawney 
occupies a littie flat quite convenient to her work here, 
and the young lady who has been living with her has 
lately left her, so it will be to their mutual advantage to 
join forces, assuming, of course, that there is a mutual 
liking — I think there will be, too. Miss Honeywood is 
not brilliant, but she is an exceedingly nice girl." 

" It's now twelve o'clock," said Miss Statham, when 
the partners had left them together. " We will have an 
hour's chat, and then go out to lunch together. What do 
you say?" 

" I shall be delighted," replied Eleanor, who, in spite 
of Miss Statham's somewhat rigid manner, began to be 
drawn towards her. 

For an hour she explained to Eleanor the broad out- 
lines of the business of the firm, and the particular duties 
she would have to perform, and as one question led to 
another, Eleanor became impressed by the prodigious 
amount of knowledge which the other had amassed. As 
the conversation proceeded, too, the older woman became 
almost enthusiastic. The firm did business in almost 
every part of the world, and its transactions were large 
and important. Eleanor quickly found that Miss Stat- 
ham's knowledge was not only extensive, but intimate. 
She was able to explain the locality of shipping centres 
of which Eleanor knew nothing but the name. She 
knew the financial resources of nearly every country in 
the world, and what those resources comprised. She 
spoke with assurance of the political outlook as well as 
of the constitution of various leading countries, and she 
seemed to have an intimate knowledge of the markets of 
the world. 

" Oh, you are wonderful ! " the girl could not help ex- 
claiming after an hour's conversation. "You seem to 
know ever)rthing." 

" Do I ? " replied Miss Statham with a smile which was 
a little pathetic. "I had to, you know. The firm, as 
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gle with him, saw herself fighting his would-be caresses, 
leaping out of the taxicab, and rushing madly through 
the streets of London at midnight. Oh, the horror of it! 
She remembered the words those drunken men had said 
to her. They had taken her to be a lost woman of the 
streets, and had spoken to her as such, and then, while 
she had fought against them, Rod Ravenscroft had come 
to her help. 

What must he have thought of her? Whatever be 
had felt towards her in the past he could only think of 
her now with a kind of shame. And she — she had 
brought it on herself. 

Still Eleanor Trelawney was a proud girl, and she 
determined to fight her way. She was interested in her 
work, too. Her keen intelligence appreciated the far- 
reaching transactions of Spurling and King, and she saw 
that although she had been lately employed, she was be- 
coming more and more trusted. 

The more she saw of Miss Statham the more she re- 
spected her. She could not help doing so. Her almost 
masculine intelligence, and her grasp of the broad issues 
of commerce compelled her admiration. Socially, how- 
ever, she drew no nearer to her. Miss Statham gave her 
no confidences and asked for none. She met her in a 
friendly way, talked to her about their work, but beyond 
this, their acquaintance did not go. Eleanor knew noth- 
ing of how or where she lived, who her acquaintances 
were, or what her history was. That she received a 
good income there could be no doubt. She dressed well, 
and from what Eleanor could judge, moved in good so- 
ciety. She could not help seeing, too, that she was deeply 
in the confidence of both her employers, while her opin- 
ions were greatly respected and generally acted upon by 
them. Compared with hers, Eleanor's was a subordinate 
position. Indeed, she often had to take orders from Miss 
Statham, as did others who occupied responsible posi- 
tions in the firm. 
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Thus days lengthened into weeks, and weeks into 
months. Of her home she knew nothing. She had inti- 
mated to her father and mother that she did not wish any 
communication with them, while she had written to her 
brother John practically forbidding him to come to see 
her; and all the time she was filled with a great heart- 
hunger. It was now ten months since she had left home. 
The time was not long, as time goes, and yet it seemed to 
her as though ages had passed since her Hampstead days. 
She had made her choice in life, but what did it mean? 
What had the future .to oflFer her ? 

One day (it was just after she had paid her Sunday 
afternoon visit to Primrose Terrace), Miss Statham 
came into the room where she was working. 

" How do you spend your evenings. Miss Trelaw- 
ney?" she asked. 

"Generally in my rooms," replied Eleanor. "Occa- 
sionally I go to a woman's club of which I am a member, 
and now and then I take Miss Honeywood to a theatre; 
and — and that's about all, I think." 

" I wish you'd come and have some dinner with me on 
Friday night, will you?" 

" I shall be awfully glad, if I may," replied Eleanon 
"Aren't you well, Miss Statham ? " 

"Oh, yes, I'm very well, I suppose, but — ^but never 
mind about me ! You will come on Friday night, then ? " 

"Yes, but where?" 

"I was forgetting. I live close by Regent's Park, 
about seven minutes' walk from Oxford Circus Subway 
Station. You'd rather come there than go to a restau- 
rant, wouldn't you ? Besides, we can be alone and have 
a quiet chat. Here is my address," and she handed 
Eleanor a visiting card. 

On the Friday evening she found her way to the ad- 
dress Miss Statham had given her, and although she 
could not explain why, she felt that something important 
was going to happen. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
•• MISS STATHAM " 

ELEANOR saw at a glance that Miss Statham's 
nxms had an appearance of comfort, almost 
amounting to luxury. The house, which was 
large and handsome^ overlooked Regent's Park, and was 
pleasantly situated. Years before, the whole row in 
which the house was placed had been occupied by people 
of position and affluence. As the years went by, how- 
ever, and the craze for fiats had grown, this, with other 
dwellings of a similar nature, had been turned into self- 
contained suites, and let, much to the proprietor's profit 

"Yes, the position is very pleasant," assented Miss 
Statham when Eleanor expressed delight at what she 
saw. •' It's very convenient, too. One is in easy access 
to everything from here, and yet away from the noise 
and crowds. But come, take oflF your things, and sit by 
the fire. We are nearing the end of March, but the 
weather is bitterly cold." 

She led the way into her bedroom as she spoke, and 
Eleanor saw taste and comfort everywhere. 

" I am glad you like my rooms," said Miss Statham as 
she noted Eleanor's look of approbation. "You see, I 
haw a bath-room adjoining, and also another bedroom in 
case I want to entertain a frirad. From my point of 
view, I do not suppose I could get anything better. I can 
be in the office in twenty minutes, and the pec^le here are 
ver>' good to me. They have a very good cook and the 
service is, on the whole, excellent. Sometimes, of course 
I dine at a restaurant for a change, but generally I have 
my dinner served hei^ aloo^ I see you are loddqg at 
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my books/' she went on, as they entered the front room 
again. " Yes, I read a good deal, I am not often in the 
humour for going out, and I'm afraid I am very extrav- 
agant in books. Of course the libraries do one pretty 
well, but I buy^a good many all the same. Somehow I 
can never enjoy a borrowed book like I can one of my 
own/* 

A little later they sat down to dinner, which was deftly 
served by a quick-footed, silent servant. Everything 
was cooked to perfection, and showed that Miss Statham 
could command all that money could give her. It was 
evident, too, that she was a woman of taste. Every 
piece of furniture was a work of art. Indeed, every 
article in the room suggested a person of culture and 
affluence. 

"And now," said Miss Statham, when they had 
iGnished dinner, " draw up your chair to the fire and let 
us talk. Will you forgive my saying so ? I took a liking 
to you the first time we met, and I have for a long time 
wanted to ask you to come here, but I kept putting it off. 
As I get older I am afraid to act on impulse. I want to 
think out everything again and again before acting." 

" I expect that is because of the responsible position 
you hold in the firm/' replied Eleanor. 

" Perhaps so : but I'm inclined to think I am getting 
crusted. Do you know how old I am? " 

" A little over thirty, I should say." 

" I am nearly thirty-seven/' and there was a touch of 
bitterness in her voice. " Miss Trelawney, I want to 
tell you that you are winning golden opinions from both 
Mr. Spurling and Mr. King. I am saying this to spite 
myself, for I honestly believe I am a little bit jealous of 
you." 

Eleanor laughed incredulously. 

" It's true/' replied Miss Statham. " Women are like 
that, at least women tmder ctTtam cotvfiaSvoxv^ '^^^^ '^s^^ 
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they get jealous in spite of themselves. Do you mind my 
speaking freely to you?** 

" I shaU be delighted if you will." 

" Well, I think old maids are nearly all in a state of 
arrested development. If a woman does not marry by 
the time she's thirty-five, her nature, instead of mellow- 
ing, kind of shrivels up. That's why old maids are sour, 
and vinegary. Would you mind telling me what are 
your hopes and prospects?" 

"That's rather a difficult question. My prospects?— 
you know them better than I. If I please my employers, 
and business continues good, perhaps I may advance a 
little more in their confidence ; but my hopes ? — ^the hopes 
of a girl are ofttimes very silly, aren't they? " 

"Are they? I'm not sure. I don't want to depress 
you. Miss Trelawney, but you asked me the other day 
whether I was ill. No, I am not . . . but . . . 
I think I am rather miserable.'* 

" I am sorry," replied Eleanor politely. 

" Some people have a genius for friendship," went on 
Miss Statham. " I have not. I had years ago, I think; 
but that part of my nature has become atrophied. But I 
have taken a liking to you. I feel that I can speak to 
you; perhaps there's something akin in our natures. I 
want to speak confidentially to you about myself. It's 
an awful confession to make, isn't it? but I do. Is it be- 
cause I'm getting old, or is it a woman's whim? I am 
thirty-seven, and you are just over twenty, I suppose?" 

" Nearly twenty-two," replied Eleanor. 

"Then there are fifteen years between us. Do you 
ever expect to get married? " 

" No," replied Eleanor. 

*' But you will ; at least, I hope you will." 

"Why should I?" 

Miss Statham was silent for a few seconds. **Miss 

*'iwney," she said ax \exv^Oti» ^' \ ^vx^-^'s^ ^. -asak ^Val 
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you might call a well-educated woman. My father was 
a barrister, and sufficiently successful to be able to send 
me to a good school — St. Andrew's, in fact. When I fin- 
ished there I went on to Girton, and was supposed to dis- 
tinguish myself. You have some idea of what Girton is, 
and how a number of girls will talk when they get to- 
gether. I got mixed up with what was called the ad- 
vanced set, and we discussed in our own way what a 
woman's life ought to be. We greatly believed in 
woman's rights, and we scorned the idea that a woman 
should in any way live a life inferior to that of a man. 
Of course, we were angry that we could not take our 
degrees in the same way men could, however much we 
might be superior to them in intelligence and attainments. 

" We claimed that no position should be open to a man 
which was not also open to a woman. In the abstract, I 
suppose, we were right. Anyhow, my mind was filled 
with all that sort of thoughts. A number of us laughed 
at marriage. We scorned the idea that any woman 
should give herself to a msm. Indeed, there were many 
who declared that marriage was a defunct institution, 
and that while it might be necessary in a condition of 
serfdom, it was an outrage in these days of intellectual 
advancement. You understand the sort of thing I am 
referring to. I suppose I was among the most advanced 
of our little coterie. I scorned the idea of falling in love, 
and laughed at marriage." 

She hesitated a little while, and then said with a nerv- 
ous laugh : " I'm afraid I am boring you, aren't I ? " 

" Oh, no ! " cried Eleanor. " I am deeply interested." 

"When I was twenty-two," went on Miss Statham, 
" a man proposed to me." 

" Did you like him ? " asked Eleanor, as Miss Statham 
again hesitated. 

" I suppose I did — ^yes, I am sure I did ; he was a nice 
f^low. He took his degree in the ye^t \ vi^% ^ \\^'^^^> 
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and went to the bar. He was not brilliant — ^just a plod- 
ding, hard-working fellow ; but he was a gentleman, and 
— and I liked him. But I refused him. I calculated the 
sort of life I should have to live. I knew he would never 
be a great man. He would earn a few hundreds a year, 
perhaps a thousand or two, if be were forttmate, but 
nothing more." 

" And you refused him? ** 

" Yes, I refused him. I asked myself about the fu- 
ture. Why should I be tied to a man who would take 
me to live in some little suburban villa where I should 
have to be a household drudge, and the mother of squall- 
ing babies? I wanted liberty. I wanted to travel. I 
wanted to have a career. I wanted to be free from the 
responsibilities of home life, and, as I said, I refused 
him. I had professed to scorn the idea of love, and I 
had accepted what we called our advanced thinking very 
eagerly." 

" Yes, and then? " asked Eleanor with wide-open eyes. 

" My mother died when I was about twelve," went on 
Miss Statham, " and just after Harry Prideaux proposed 
to me my father died. He was not in the front rank of 
successful men, but he left me just over two hundred a 
year — enough to support me. I felt awfully lonely, but 
I would not lower the flag of the set with which I had 
become associated, — for we had formed a kind of cult. 
I had dreamed of taking up some public work, of dis- 
tinguishing myself by being in the vanguard of some 
advanced movement. So I settled down to work. I 
wrote a novel, a kind of problem novel — the thing that 
was fashionable fifteen years ago. It was not a great 
success, although it brought me a number of compli- 
mentary reviews. Then for a time I edited a weekly 
paper, the * New Woman * kind of thing. It died in a 
few months. Presently Mr. King, who had been a 
of my father's, oftet^^ tofc ^ V^^\. \a.\».^ €am^ and 
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being at a loose end at the moment, I took it. I suppose 
I had some aptitude for business, for I was able to please 
both members of the firm, and got more and more 
trusted. It is not much of a story, is it?" and she 
laughed a little bitterly. 

It is very interesting," affirmed Eleanor, 
Of course, I had other offers of marriage/' went on 
Miss Statham, "but I did not regard them seriously. 
What love I had had been given to Harry Prideaux, and 
I had refused him." 

A silence fell between the two women, a silence which 
was almost painful. Presently, however, Miss Statham 
burst out almost angrily : 

"Why have I told you this? I am a middle-aged 
woman now. In three years I shall be forty, with my 
youth, and whatever beauty I had, all gone, while you 
are a young girl just over twenty. Why should I bore 
you?" 

" But you are not boring me I " cried Eleanor. 

Miss Statham started to her feet, walked to a window, 
pulled aside the curtain, and looked out into the night 
Then she came back. 

" Miss Trelawney," she said, " I am telling you this 
because I have been a fool ! Oh, such a fool ! " 

Eleanor was silent. She did not know what to say. 

"Yes, I suppose I have been a successful woman," 
went on Miss Statham. " I have a position of trust and 
responsibility; I earn a big income. In a way I am in- 
terested, deeply interested, in the enterprises of the firm. 
There is nothing sordid about them, they touch the big 
things of life ; they bring me into contact with people who 
occupy high places. I have a great deal of liberty, too. 
Sometimes I travel. More than once the partners have 
commissioned me to go abroad and deal with big things. 
For two months in the year I can do pretty much as I 
like, and during the past few yeats 1 Vi-aN^ ^cyaa. \.^ "^^ 
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5 in. die vorUL I am a member of 
in TiWMJnn, aixl having the advan- 
aad bexng what b called well-con- 
izni^i a;} aZ sorts of good houses. As you 
iaxe si^. ' ^r iVd mrsrif with prcttj* things; I can 
ir^rrd ?r dr sc Mr. Sparling and Mr. King, who, m 
spte cf ±<ir oud-faihicoed ideas, are both broad-minded 
raj =3e ;s5C as ibej would pay a man in my position, 




c if I wizred racre naooer I could have it. I live, as 
see. c oxifcrL I have no need to trouble about 
csccey ar all ; and jet^ Miss Tidawney, I am not happy, 
azd I have been a f oc4.* 

-WliT? How? 'asked die girL 

*" Because I woold give it all up^ gladly give it up to be 
in that scbcrban villa I used to scorn, the drudge of a 
man. ibe caocber of squalling youngsters ! I would give 
azn-thiirg now to see little children coming into a room, 
punizg their arms round my neck, and calling me 
mother. I would give years of my life to be the house 
frau that I used to desfnse." 

"But think of your podtion! your freedom!" per- 
sisted Eleanor. 

" Position ! Freedom ! " cried Miss Statham. " What 
is it worth? WTiat are my prospects? What have I to 
look forward to? I am thirtv-seven. In a few more 
years I shall want to retire. Well, I shall be able to do so 
in comfort ; but what then? WTiat are the prospects of a 
loveless old maid? What lies at the end of it all ? What 
is the value of all this silly jargon about careers for 
women? Mind, in a way, it's all right. I fully believe 
that careers should be open to women, and there are some 
women who are obliged to live single lives, but speaking 
for myself, I have played a fool. I have realized through 
the years that I did love Harry Prideaux. Oh, yes, he's 
still alive — ^he's married for that matter — ^and I suppose 
■Jpas difficulty in tnaVon^ \)o>3cl ^s^^ T[y^\.\\»3&.\^<^ ^& ha^y^ 
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His children are growing up around him. He has all the 
amenities of home life, and his wife — ^I met her some 
time ago, her dress was a little shabby — but I knew by 
the light in her eyes that she possessed the secret of 
which I knew nothing. Why did you leave home, Miss 
Trelawney ? " The question came out like a pistol shot. 
Because — oh, I wanted to be free," replied Eleanor. 

Because I had contracted all sorts of ideas during the 
war, and I hated the restrictions of home life. You 
know how things have been, these last few years." 

"I met your father some time ago," said Miss Stat- 
ham, ''one of the most delightful men I think I ever 
saw.*' 

Eleanor was silent 

"I imagine that he was somewhat of a stickler for 
old-time views, though?" and Miss Statham watched 
her companion closely as she spoke. 

"Yes," replied Eleanor; "you see he had been away 
from home for several years, and while he was away 
new ideas came to the front. Conventions are broken 
down, the custom of a girl having a chaperon when she 
goes to a dance is laughed at, girls demand latch-keys 
and resent being questioned as to where they have been, 
and what they have been doing." 

" And I suppose when your father came home he in- 
sisted on — on home discipline? " 

" I suppose, in his way, he was very land," said Elea- 
nor slowly, "but he would have obedience. He for- 
bade certain of my friends to come to the house. He 
would not consent to my going to a dance, except in ac- 
cordance with his ideas. He protested against girls go- 
ing out to supper with men after theatres. He— but, oh, 
you know the kind of thing 1 " 

"So you left home?" 

" Yes, I left home." 

**Aiid what is it all worth?'* 
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*" What do you mean ? " 

*" I mean your so-called liberty. Miss Trelawney. Isn't 
home life, the comforts and the refinements and the love 
of home life a thousand times more than — than what you 
have got?" 

^ Have you heard anything about me? '* asked Elea- 
nor. 

'' Not much, but Mr. Spurling told me you had left 
home, and that you had asked him not to write to your 
father. It was easy to guess the rest I can see the kind 
of girl you are. But, Miss Trelawney, when yoti have 
said all that can be said about the higher education of 
women, and careers for women, and all that sort of thmg, 
the true career for a woman is to be married to a good 
man, to have the cares of a home, and to become the 
mother of children. There is nothing higher, nothing 
holier in all the wide world. 

" Oh, if I only had a home, and brothers, and sisters, 
and — and children I I tell you it's not only insanity, but 
rank blasphemy to talk as some do about marriage. I 
have heard women talk about their right to have children 
without marriage ties. All that sort of thing was bom in 
hell ! I have thought about it all, heard all the arguments 
about it, and I tell you, marriage is a sacred thing, and 
if ever it is destroyed the best things in life will be 
destroyed. Oh, God, what fools we women are!— es- 
pecially those of us who are called intellectual! Have 
you any religion, Miss Trelawney? " 

Eleanor made no reply. 

" It's all part of the same thing. We women think we 
know better than Grod; think we can do without God, and 
all the rest follows. After all, the happiest people in the 
world, and the most useful people in the world are those 
who find new avenues of usefulness along old paths.** 

For hours they talked; the woman of thirty-seven and 
*he girl of twenty-two^ 'So iuT^ftaRx ic^^&x^siKft. ^^i& %&sh^ 
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to Eleanor's leaving home, yet every word the other 
spoke made Eleanor realize the inwardness of what she 
had done, and presently when she made her way back 
to St Hildebrand's Mansions she was in a very thought- 
ful mood. 

The next day Peggy came to see her, and after taking 
her to the theatre, the two girls had returned to 
Eleanor's rooms and had talked long and earnestly to- 
gether. She did not tell Peggy a word about her visit to 
Miss Statham, in fact she had been extremely reticent 
about her own thoughts and feelings. Nevertheless after 
she had gone and she found herself alone she sat for a 
long time thinking hard and wonderingly. When Miss 
Hone3rwood came back she wondered at Eleanor's silence, 
wondered, too, at the strange look in her eyes. 

"What are you doing to-day. Miss Trelawney?" 
asked Miss Hone3rwood on the Sunday morning. 

Nothing in particular," replied Eleanor. "Why?" 
My cousins have asked me to go and stay with them 
at their house at Enfield, and I thought you might like 
to come with me. They have often asked me to bring 
you to see them." 

" It's awfully good of them," Eleanor made answer, 
" but not to-day, thank you. I don't feel in the humour 
for seeing people. I think I want to be alone." 

When Miss Honeywood left, however, the girl found 
herself in a very unsettled frame of mind. Miss Stat- 
ham's words haunted her. Of what use, after all, was 
the freedom she had gained? It was not as though she 
had no home, and was obliged to live as she was doing. 
Had that been the case, she thought she could have been 
tolerably content ; but in spite of ever3rthing, the thought 
of home made a strong appeal to her. She could not 
help remembering what Miss Statham had said about her 
father. Yes, in a way she was proud of him. He might 
be a little puritanical ; but he was a gentleo^ua stUl, a. 
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Not that sfae iiilfiM l fd to go badL Her priid^ if notb- 
ing dse, forbade tbaL She couid not UML e i^e hersdf 
confessing that sbe bad made a mKratr Aod jtt^ and 

yet Where was Rod Rxwcascroit: she woodered. 

S:nre that moming after die awfid n^bt wbicfa sfae still 
shuddered to think about, sfae bad never seen him, ne¥cr 
beard of him. Of course be bad forgotten ber. Prob- 
ably he bad become engaged to dtat girl she bad seen him 
with on Hampstead Heatb, or if not ber, aootber. Ob, 
what a fool, what a Mind fool sfae bad been! Her heart 
ached at the thoogfat of firii^ ber life witbont bim; and 
yet she would have to. 

Suppose she should succeed even as Miss Statfaam bad 
succeeded, and stippose sbe were to receive a salary suffi- 
cient to enable her to live anudst sucfa snrronmfings as 
Miss Statham lived — what then? 

Then the other side rose up before her. After all, 
marriage was a sonfid, miserable thii^ and men in the 
main were brutes. P^:gy bad married the man she said 
she loved — ^yet think of her ^lending her life with such a 
creature as Barnes ! Think of the intimate assodations 
which a wife must have with such a hu^iand! The 
thought was nauseous ! And all men were essentially the 
same. Mean, selfish, mere animals indio looked upon 
women as their playthings. No, on the idicJe she was 
glad of what she had done. She, Eleanor Trdawney, 
could never become the orthodox wife. She could never 
submit to a lifetime association with any man, even al- 
tfaou^ her heart were at that moment aching for Rod 
£avenscroft. 
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She took a book from a shelf and tried to read, but the 
thing would not hold her attention ; she found her mind 
wandering. What was Peggy doing? she wondered. 
The child's misery had saddened her, and she instinc- 
tively felt how Peggy loathed the thought of going back 
to Primrose Terrace. She herself became heavy-hearted 
and miserable at the thought of it. 

She threw aside the book. She could not stay indoors. 
But where could she go ? The day was a wild and stormy 
one, and the dark clouds which had swept across the sky 
were in accord with her feelings. 

Yes, she felt anxious about Peggy. Somehow or an- 
other, she was possessed with the idea that all was not 
right, that something more than ordinary had happened. 
She remembered, half with a laugh of amusement, and 
half with a feeling of disgust, her experiences at Prim- 
rose Terrace, and she could not think of going there 
again. All the same, when afternoon came she made her 
way towards the tube that would take her to Camden 
Town. Yes, she felt she must go. She wanted to assure 
herself that no harm had happened to her sister. 

A little later she stood at the door of 13, Primrose 
Terrace, and knocked. There was no reply. She 
knocked again and again, still there was no answer. The 
house was empty. What could it mean ? She was about 
to turn away when the door of the adjoining house was 
opened. 

"You want to see Mrs. Barnes?" asked a slatternly 
woman. 

" I want to see young Mrs. Barnes, yes." 

" Well, she ain't here. Mrs. Barnes and the girls are 
gone away for a bit of an 'oliday. Where Jim Barnes is 
I don't know. Are you the sister of the yoimg lady whal 
married Jim Barnes ? " 

" Yes." 
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" I: IS not for me to saj nnriiink, aldioog^ I am a next 
Axe nngMhrcrrbai perhaps I Cfo^bx to tdl yoa. Young 
Mrsu Barnes v>ec: oat >es i crd a j about 'alf-past one, and 
iK> foooer *ad she goat than Mrs. Barnes and the girls 
let: tfie 'onse. MrsL Bames says to me, ' Mrs. Simpkins,' 
s&e saTs» * me and the giils are going oflF for a bit of an 
*OLMiaT, and we shan*t be bade for a few dajrs, while Jim 
is off OQ his owTL If that yoang nunx of a wife of his 
cocnes here ii i r i cting, as I expect she will, jrou can give 
her this letter. It wiD giTe ber foil rxptanation,* she 



''But— but \lliat do too mean?" asked Elea- 

nor. 

" Fm tdlix^ TOO as fost as I can. I vrcnt out to the 
movies last nighL Went out about eight and didn't come 
back until after ten. I 'adn't been back kmg when I 
'eard the knocker of iramber 13 going like anythink, so I 
just <^>ened the door, and there was yoar sister. It 
would seem that she didn't know anythink about Mrs. 
Bames and the girls gcnng away, for ¥rhen I told her, 
she seemed all stunned like. I guv her the note which 
Mrs. Bames had left, and that's all : at least that's all I 
know for certain, although I've me thoughts. I ain't lived 
here for nothink. Mrs. Bames 'ave told me a lot, she 'ave. 
More than once she says to me, 'Jim's wife may be a 
lady,' she says, 'and *ave a lot of aristocratic connec- 
tions,' she says, 'but she don't bring a penny with 'er, 
and Jim ain't going to stand 'er tantrums.' When she 
came 'ere first, Mrs. Bames kind of crowed it over me, 
and made out that she was superior to me, and was going 
to be invited to the General's 'ouse and all that sort of 
ypui^; but I told 'et ^iiViall i(!Kio\y^x>&L<a^ldLd^ and when 
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I sees 'ow things were going on, and 'eard what the 
girls said, I was able to put two and two together, I 
was." 

" But you gave my sister a note?" 

" Yes, I give it to 'er just as it was guv to me. I'm a 
respectable woman, I am, and didn't open it, nor noth- 
ink." 

And she ? What did she say ? " 
She didn't say nothink. She seemed all sttinned-like, 
and as she 'ad never been friendly with me, I just closed 
the door as soon as I give 'er the letter." 

" Is that all you know? " asked Eleanor. 

" Well, it is and it isn't. Just out of curiosity-like, I 
opened the door again, and watched 'er and I see 'er go 
down the steps and walk away by 'erself. She didn't 
seem to know where she was going or what she was do- 
ing. Then I see 'er stand tmder that lamp-post, and read 
the letter I guv 'er. I watched 'er for two or three min- 
utes while she stood there, and then she kind of staggered 
away." 

" And is that all you know? " 

" That's all I know. It wasn't my business, and she 
never even condescended to speak to me, so why should 
I trouble? But I 'ave me thoughts all the same." 

Eleanor left Primrose Terrace almost frenzied with 
anxiety. She had heard enough to tell her the whole 
miserable story. What had happened was evident. But 
what had become of Peggy? Where had she gone? She 
had a few shillings in her pocket, she knew. She had 
given her some money herself. But where had she gone? 
What had she done? . If the Barnes' door was closed 
against her where could she go? Where had she passed 
the night ? 

The thought of Peggy wandering through the miser- 
able streets of Camden Town late at night, homeless and 
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friendless, was horrible to contemplate ; and yet that was 
what must have happened to her ! 

Almost unconsciously she made her way back to St 
Hijdebrand's Mansions. She wanted to be alone. She 
wanted to think out the whole situation. 

The thought was maddening ! Peggy, her sister, to be 
placed in such an awful predicament ! She, a young girl, 
to be homeless, friendless, deserted. She thought she 
saw the reason why Peggy had not come to her. She 
was too proud, too ashamed to confess the ghastly truth. 

She dismissed the thought that Peggy had gone home 
to Hampstead, with scarcely a moment's consideration. 
She remembered that her sister had said, only the previ- 
ous night, that she could never go home again. But 
where was she? That was the thought which hatmted 
her with ghastly persistency. 

She made herself a cup of tea, and then, having hur- 
riedly swallowed it, went out again. The room seemed to 
stifle her. Presently she found herself in Holbom. Stin- 
day evening though it was, 'buses rushed thither and 
thither, while pedestrians thronged the sidewalks. Un- 
heeding whither she went she turned her face eastward 
and presently found herself in the city. She had no 
reason for going there; she simply followed a blind im- 
pulse. The traffic was much thinner here, and she was 
able to think more calmly. As she walked, the church 
bells began to ring. They were calling the people to 
worship. She had told herself again and again that that 
kind of thing had no meaning to her, that it had gone 
with a hundred other effete institutions; and yet these 
church bells had a meaning. All over the land they 
would be ringing, calling the people to prayer. There 
was something beautiful in the thought, in spite of every- 
thing. Why should one pray? And why was it that 
what people caWed tdX^oxv ?»>l'^ ^^^«aSfc.^ \a -s^^i^le when 
intellectually they Viad ^N«a >3c^ ^^ ^\^^^^ ^V ^c^^vt \ar 
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thers?" Of course, too, religion was associated with some 
ethical code, and after all, the best and the most thought- 
ful people in the world had declared their need of it. 
She, Eleanor Trelawney, was a living being, with all sorts 
of hopes and longings, and desires. What was life after 
all? What did it mean? Was there anything after 
death? 

Of what she saw and heard during her walk back 
to St. Hildebrand's Mansions she knew nothing, cared 
nothing. When she saw the great block of buildings, of 
which her little rooms formed a tiny part, she almost 
shuddered. It might be hours before Miss Hone3rwood 
would return. How could she bear to pass the time 
alone ? She entered the vestibule with a heartache such 
as she thought she had never felt before, and then sud- 
denly she started back like one afraid. The place was 
dimly lit, and the man who attended the lift did not 
appear to be near, but she had a kind of consciousness 
that she was being watched. 

" Eleanor ! It is you, isn't it ? " 

It was Peggy's voice. 

" Peggy I " the word was a gasp. " Is — ^is it youf " 

" Yes ! — can't you see ? " 

Then the flood-gates of Eleanor's heart were opened, 
and throwing her arms round her sister's neck she sobbed 
convulsively. 

" Oh, thank God ! Thank God I" she cried; but why 
she said it she did not know. 



CHAPTER XXXn 
PEGGY PLEADS WITH ELEANOR 

THEY were seated alone in Eleanor's room. 
Peggy had thrown off her hat and jacket, while 
Eleanor looked at her again and again as if to 
assure herself that it was really her sister. 

Perhaps she had not yet recovered from the experi- 
ences of the day, but she could not understand the look 
in Peggy's eyes. She had feared that some awful ca- 
lamity had befallen her. Even now she was afraid of 
the revelations which might be made to her. That was 
why she wondered at the look of joy which she saw. 

" Peggy ! tell me ! " she cried. " I don't know why it 
was, but I went up to that awful place to see you this 
afternoon, and the door was locked, and the woman in 
the next house told me such a horrible story! Tell me, 
where have you been? What has happened? What is 
the meaning of it all ? " 

" Don't you know ? " cried Peggy. " But of course you 
don't ; — ^how could you ? I forgot ! " 

And then the child poured out the miserable story of 
the past few months ; told of the things about which she 
had, in the past, been silent ; showed her sister her heart 

" I didn't know anything could be so horrible," she 
sobbed. " Oh, I was mad ! I did not understand, I did 
not realize f But I had not been married to him long be- 
fore I — ^I saw what he was ; knew what it was to be the 

wife of such You don't know, Eleanor I you — can't 

think! But still I fought on. I would not give in. I 
.would not confess that I had made a mistake. I said I 
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wotdd be loyal to him, and — and all the time,— oh! I 
can't tell you ! You know what it was like on that Sun- 
day afternoon, — the kind of house, the kind of people* 
When I got back last night, the place was empty, and 
that horrid woman told me that Mrs. Barnes and her 
daughters had gone away, and then she gave me a letter. 
Here it is — read it.'* 

" And you know no more than this ? '* asked Eleanor 
after she had read. 

The child shook her head. 

"But what did you do? How did you spend the 
night? Why didn't you come back here? ** 

"I didn't know what to do. I think I was mad. I 
remember wandering round the streets not knowing 
where I was going. If I thought anything at all it was 

» 

that I would find my way to the river and throw myself 
in. I did not feel as though I could come to you, some- 
how. I didn't think you would understand; but I kept 
on walking, walking, and then suddenly I found myself 

on Hampstead Heath, and — and ** 

Yes?" cried Eleanor eagerly. 

I don't know how it was, but I heard myself saying 
*I will arise and go to my father,' and — and I found 
myself at home I — ^And there was a light in the window — 
and I rushed to the door, and Dad came out and brought 
me in! Oh, Eleanor, Eleanor!" 

"Then you went home?" 

" I couldn't help it. Do you know what he said to me 
when he came that morning I told you about ? * The door 
will be always open to you, Peg,' and his words have 
remained in my memory ever since." 

"And they received you kindly?" 

" Oh, Eleanor, you don't know ! You can't think how 
good Dad is, or how beautiful he was. Of course, in a 
way, I expected that Mother would ; — but, oh. Dad w^.^ 
jnst lovely I He took me on his knee \m&\. ^^ >Ck& ^\^ ^^^ax% 
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ago, and I found myself with my arms round his neck 
telling him everything." 

For a moment, a feeling of anger shot into Eleanor's 
heart A sense of pride rose up within her, a horror of 
failure. 

" Then you swallowed your pride ? " she found hersdf 
saying. 

" Eleanor, what pride had I ? What had I to be proud 
about? Why, as you know, I had been a bad, wicked 
girl: — ^we both had; and — and I could not help going 
home. Oh, if you knew how splendid Dad is ! Why,— - 
why, — in spite of everything, I went to sleep feeling 
happy. Just the knowledge that I was in my own bed 
again, and that I was home, and — do you know when 
Dad came into the room and knelt down by me and said, 
* God bless you, my little Peg,' I felt as though — oh, I 
can't tell you what I felt I It's all been so horrible, and 
I've been so wicked ! but I am glad I went -home." 

" Then you've gone home to stay ? " 

" Where else could I go ? Besides, after all that cona- 
mon, tawdry, shabby vulgarity, to find myself at home 
where things were beautiful and — ^and pure, and clean, 
it was just heaven. I don't know how it was, but last 
night when I read that letter, something seemed to break, 
and I — saw things as they really were. I — ^I— oh, how 
could I have done it, Eleanor?" * 

" And you have come from home now? " said her sis- 
ter, bewildered at what had taken place, and hardly un- 
derstanding Peggy's incoherent story. 

"Yes," the child replied; "and do you know I did 
not wake until midday to-day, and it was all so beauti- 
ful. And then Trev came home quite imexpectedly. He 
isn't going back to Ireland again, and of course it was 
all so wonderful. You see Trev's so changed. And then 
he insisted onbimgitvsM.^T>j^«cvT^fCL--S^^ 
engaged to, and— ^nd 1 <iD:vc5!iSL\ \.ox^^\. ^NW3S^\!Mi^^s5«5js 
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my own happiness. All those horrible months seemed as 
though they never existed, and they were all so good to 
me, Eleanor. Mary Penryn is just lovely — no wonder 
Trev's fond of her. No one upbraided me, and they have 
been so kind. Oh, it has all been so wonderful, so hor- 
rible, and yet so beautiful. I hardly know what I'm say- 
ing ! — ^Then Trev mentioned your name, and immediately 
I felt I must come and tell you. Dad wanted to come 
with me ; but I wouldn't let him. Then John insisted that 
he would come ; but I felt as though it wouldn't be right, 
somehow. I wanted to see you myself, and I told them 
that I would come alone. And when I got here you were 
gone. But I wouldn't go away. I knew you would be 
home some time, so I said I'd wait. And I have waited, 
you see. I could not help coming for you, dear." 

" Coming for me ? " 

"Yes, coming for you, for of course you're coming 
back with me." 

Eleanor shook her head. " No," she replied. " I 
can't do that" 

" But why? They are waiting for you." 

"How do you know? Did they tell you anything?" 

" Oh, you really must come home with me, you must." 

" And confess myself a failure? No, I won't." 

" You can't mean that ? " 

" Yes, I do," the girl spoke defiantly. " Now I know 
you are safe, I shall be all right. Perhaps it was right 
for you to go home — ^you — ^you are different, but I can- 
not do it." 

In vain Peggy pleaded with her. Eleanor longed to do 
what her sister asked ; her heart ached for a sight of her 
father and mother, but something forbade her. Her 
pride rose in revolt. She could not go back and confess 
she had been wrong — for she knew she had been wrong. 
But to go back and confess it was too humiliating. 

" Then I suppose I must go wVthouX ^om" ^x^.'^^^ggj 
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Shflj. * Cr 'facv wSL de anrim^ tiaat sooictiiii^ has 
li\:cgTHfff HZ 33^ ami i od kcpe pcai'd come with me! " 
Ar rua: Tn.ingiir u c L ' e v?bs> a k no c k at the door, and a 
axau -9013 "vati tanp^s^^ hf :ke owner of the flat zf- 



"* 1: 5 frnzi Ifis^ K uu e yu od, lGs& She 'phoned to 
saj ±ar bsr f rhesuds ai FnrirTd vaoted her to stay the 
r:ig=*% a=ii *^^ — i^i — ig jca vcmfaiD''t nmid, die coosented. 

** Tbere n^v,.'*' craed Pi^^ vheo the man had gone, 
•* jcti can't 5Caj here after that! Oh, Eleanor, why be 

"^ I a=i =c€ jDcsdjr aad I am not miserable,'' replied the 
girL *^ I have cir work to do^ and I am going to live my 
own life. IX} yoa know. Peg:, I have got a ^lendid 
po&itioo, and I shall hai^ all sorts of opp or t un ities for 

advancement.'* 



^ It's no use talking; Fm not goii^ bade" 
Peggy made her way to die door. " Good-ni^t, dear. 
Is there any message yoa would like me to give them at 



^ " 



Eleanor shook her head. 

''Shall I ask Trcv to brii^ Mary Penryn here? I 
know you'd like her." 

Again she shook her head. 

'* There's nothing you'd like me to say to Dad and 
Mother, is there?" 

" No." 

" Then • good-night' " 

There was somediing pathetic in the child's tone, some- 
thing which appealed to Eleanor strongly.* A great 
weight had been lift^ from her heart to know that 
Baflvy was safe, and 7eX, as ^<^ T^a&xn^^^os&ViKx ^sistec^s 
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life had been ruined, that the past few months had meant, 
and must ever mean, an irreparable tragedy in her life, 
she felt a horrible remorse. It was her fault. Peggy 
had been greatly tmder her influence, and had she acted 
differently her sister's life might have been saved. But 
because she had been under the spell of such women as 
Tamsin Cory, and had listened to her unhealthy talk, she 
had allowed Peggy to go her own way, and this was the 
result of it. 

Still, she steeled her heart against her sister's pleading. 
She could not, no, she simply could not go back to her 
home after all that had taken place. 

She opened the door and Peggy passed out on to the 
landing. As she did so, a sense of utter desolation swept 
over her. Peggy would go home while she would be left 
there in loneliness. After all, what had she to stay away 
for? What had she gained by going away? And — and 
was not Peggy right? Hadn't she, too, been a bad girl? 
Her heart ached with a great hunger. She longed for the 
life she had forsaken, longed with an unutterable long- 
ing. Why should she stay there in loneliness, and 
misery? Besides, it was her duty to go home. 

At that moment she realized something of what her 
father and mother must have felt because of her action. 
Perhaps they had spent sleepless nights thinking about 
her and Peggy, and she had been careless, indifferent 
about them. She had thought only of herself, no^Jiing 
of her duty. 

" Honour thy father and thy mother." The words 
came to her mind. 

All the influences of her early years were at work. All 
those things which she had learnt when her mother 
taught her to say her simple prayers. Her innermost 
soul was calling out for something which she had dis- 
carded, forgotten, and yet which was the great secret of 
life. 
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It all came like a flash, and although it has taken me 
some time even to suggest her feelings, Peggy had 
scarcely passed from the door before the truth came to 
her. 

" Peggy f *' she called, and the word was like a gasp. 

"Yes, dear, what is it?" 

•* I'll — I'll go with you ! Wait ! No, no, don't say any- 
thing, I can't bear it ! But wait ! " 

Almost feverishly she put on her hat and jacket, and* 
they left St. Hildebrand's Mansions, and went into the 
street. 

" Dad told me " began Peggy. 

" No I no ! don't speak," interrupted Eleanor. " There, 
— there's a taxi." 

Almost frantically she stopped the driver, who drew 
up at the curb. 

Neither of the two girls spoke a word as the taxi made 
its way towards Hampstead, but Peggy, who had nestled 
close to her sister's side, sobbed quietly. As for Eleanor, 
she sat perfectly still, gazing with tmseeing eyes into the 
streets. 

The taxi had barely reached the door of General Tre- 
lawney's house when it opened. It might seem as though 
some one were waiting, listening. 

"Hello, Peg, you've got back. Splendid!" It was 
the General's voice. " And you too, Eleanor I Splendid* 
Run in, will you ? I'll pay the man." 

A minute later the Greneral entered the house and saw 
Eleanor standing in the hall alone. He was an under- 
standing man, and knew that what might appeal to 
Peggy, and for that matter was absolutely necessary to 
her, would be repugnant to his other girl. The two were 
entirely different. Peggy was impulsive, emotional, 
easily moved, quick to manifest her feelings. Eleanor, 
on the other hand, was outwardly cold. She dreaded 
scenes. She was not giNtu \.o wNAs^vcft.V'Kt I^j^^jw^. 
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For a few seconds the two stood looking at each other 
as if trying to read each the other's thoughts. The fa- 
ther saw that his eldest daughter's eyes were hard and 
defiant, even while they were yearning; saw that she was 
fighting a great battle, and that a wrong word on his 
part might do infinite harm. 

" Eleanor, my dear," he said, " I am glad to see you. 
This is simply splendid ! You have just come in time for 
supper, too." 

Not a word of reproach, not a suggestion that she had 
come back as a disobedient child: only a glad welcome — 
just as though she had been away for a long holiday and 
had returned. She did not speak, she could not, but she 
seemed to be waiting for something. What, neither of 
them could have told. 

Then the General, scarcely knowing what he was do- 
ing, held out his arms, and the girl, almost as uncon- 
sciously, threw herself into them. 

" Dad,*' she said, " it's awfully hard for you ; but will 
you forgive me ? " 

** There, there," cried the father, " it's beautiful to see 
you home again, my dear. Ah, Alice, there you are. 
Eleanor's come just in time for supper." 

It was all so natural, yet so wonderful. Instinctively 
she knew what her father felt, knew of the thoughts 
which were surging through his mind at that moment, 
realized the nightmare of the last few months, and yet he 
never hinted at it. He seemed to know by some wonder- 
ful wizardry what her feelings were : knew that she could 
not bear the words which might seem natural under the 
circumstances. And because she understood she felt as 
though a great healing power had passed over her. It 
was as though the thought of his love, although she felt 
more than ever her own wrong-doing, brought joy in- 
stead oi reproach in her home-comVtvg. 

Yes, Peggy was right. Her laXVv^t >n;^s ^otArxVv^^ 
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vidi her brothers 
2ad Vary PcBrrx E icidnn g passed off in the most 
Cfcir'^r j -sra J. It H y H seem as thoaigjh c iniriiiu g had 
beeri arrzrsri bcf ocdaod, and the General had told 
his c=Mrci viat dser were and woe not to say. But 
this was act so. He sziz^iIt knew how to lead the oon- 
Tersatxxi rsto ti^it channris knew bf a kind of instinct 
axxl ictiutSon what words ^"wgl*^ to be said. 

Xcverdielcss Ae joy of it all was beyond words. In- 
stinctiTchr die General's imnd swept back to diat first 
Smiday nigiit after those kM^ years of absence, and he 
realized what that ni^t had meant in Aeir fires. Real- 
ized the antagonism whidi existed, and how it had em- 
bittered the whole of the succeeding mootfis, and most 
dirow a dark shadow txpofa the fiitm« of all of tfiem. 
But he said no word about it. Words would be worse 
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than useless at such a time. What he felt may be guessed 
but camiot be describecL 

" For what we arc about to receive, may the Lord 
make us truly thankful/' repeated the General, as they 
sat down to supper. 

Old-time words, repeated ofttimes without meaning; 
yet somehow each felt them to be something more than 
a mere matter of form as they passed his lips. The whole 
atmosphere of the place was that of thanksgiving, and 
quiet joy. 

" What do you think of Mary?'* asked Trev, who sat 
next to her at the supper table. "Isn't she fine? I 
tell you I'm the luckiest beggar in the world. I shall be 
able to see her nearly every day now. You do like Mary^ 
don't you ? " 

" Of course I do, Trev; she's a dear, sweet girl." 

" I knew you'd say so," cried Trev, with all the fervour . 
of a young lover. " I can't get over it, you know." 

" Get over what ? " 

"What she should see in me. And, do you know, 
things are turning out splendidly, too. I was made Cap- 
tain during the war, and then afterwards I went down 
the scale, and had to be contented with being Lieutenant ; 
but they are putting me back again." 

"Back again? What do you mean?" 

" I'm Captain permanently now. Mary's mightily 
pleased, I can tell you, and as for her father — ^you must 
meet the Squire; he's just the bluflF old chap that one 
reads about in stories. But he's nothing to Dad. Isn't 
Dad great ? Do you know when I saw him first I was 
awfully proud of him, but — ^but ^" 

" I know," replied Eleanor. 

Oh, how beautiful it was to be among her own people 
again, to breathe the atmosphere of refinement, and un- 
derstanding. She had felt afraid. All sorts of forebod- 
Jngs bad filled her mind, lloi^ ItSa^xv oacfc oaNxRX ^«i ^si 
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the boose she was oo the point of telling the driver to 
stop. Bui her father had made the difficult places easy. 
With his old-fashioned coartes>', and his wonderful 
knowledge, he had made everything so easy for her. She 
d:d not deserve iL She knew she did not deserve it, and 
while his kindness made her past disobedience harder for 
her to bear, she felt thankful for it. 

There were only two awkward situations during the 
v.'hole evening. One was when the clock was striking 
ten, and she had declared that she must go back to St 
Hildebrand's Mansions. 

" Back to that place, my dear. But why ? " asked the 
General. " Isn't your room ready ? Alice, isn't Eleanor's 
room readv?" 

" Certainlv it is." 

" Then, of course, jrouTl not go back," said the Gen- 
eral, as though he took the matter for granted. 

" But I must get to business to-morrow morning," 
she urged. 

" Then go to business from here, my dear." 

He took her position at Spurling and King's as a mat- 
ter of course, and whatever he may have felt about it, 
he offered no opinion. 

" Do you really want me to stay, Dad? " and she spoke 
to him in a husky voice. 

" Want you to stay ? Why, Eleanor ! " 

That was all, but it was enough; and Eleanor, al- 
though she felt everything diflFerently from Peggy, real- 
ized that she was at home, and that the old foolish 
wicked past was as if it had never taken place. 

The other awkward situation was when, shortly after 
ten o'clock. Rod Ravenscroft was ushered into the room 
where the family were sitting, 

Eleanor had expected nothing of the sort, and so when, 
without warning of any sort, he stood before her, she felt 
mjL. thnixgh she cou\d not s^^isu 
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Ravenscroft, who had not seen her at first, spoke to 
Mrs. Trelawney, then to the General, after which his 
eyes swept quickly round the room. Seeing Peggy he 
moved towards her, but no sooner did he catch sight of 
Eleanor than he stood still, as if not knowing what to 
do. For a moment an awkward silence prevailed, but 
the General, with that keen intuition which made him 
understand what ought to be done, spoke as naturally as 
if nothing had taken place. 

" Yes, we're all glad to see you, Rod ! " he cried. " It's 
the first time we have all met together since I left home, 
years ago. Isn't it lucky that Trev should be able to 
come home, and find Eleanor and Peg here ? I think you 
have met Miss Penryn? Yes, I see you have. A good 
job for you that you approve of his engagement. If you 
hadn't there would have been pistols for two and coffee 
for one to-morrow morning. Ah, Trev is a lucky yotuig 
beggar! Splendid, isn't it?" 

This speech of the General's gave the two girls time 
to recover themselves, and enabled Ravenscroft to act 
naturally. 

For the next hour, laughter and good feeling 
abounded. Both the General and Mrs. Trelawney 
seemed to be as light-hearted as children, while from 
John's eyes a light shone which told how happy he 



was. 



By the way, John,'* said Ravenscroft, "I really 
called in about that patent of yours. It's all right. Noth- 
ing like it has been placed on the market, and the patent 
is as sound as a bell." 

" Splendid," laughed the Greneral. " What a good 
thing it is to have a friend who is a lawyer, and espe- 
cially as he happens to be specializing in Patent Acts." 

" It's going to be a great thing. General," said Ravens- 
croft. "Any one to look at John wouldn't think he's 
got it in him, would they?" 
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At this there was general laughter, especially as 
boy looked shy and confused. 

" No use blushing, John," cried the Gieneral. " Yt 
can't keep it a secret any longer. The engineering wor. 
will soon be shaken to its foundations, while motorist 
everywhere will be talking of 'Trelawney's Non-gea 
Changing Invention.' " 

"Yes, John's going to be a millionaire," laughed 
Ravenscroft. " On every hand there will be a demand 
for the thing, and he's going to have a royalty on every 
one that's sold. No, John, old chap, I'm not going to tell 
how much. Somebody will be telling secrets to the In- 
come Tax people. Think of John having to pay Super! 
Tax! You'll have to get married, old chap. I hear 
there's going to be a big percentage taken off in the case 
of married men." 

Also reduction for each child!" shouted Trev. 

Look here, John, it isn't fair, old man. Here shall I be 
a poor soldier, with a Captain's pay, while you will be 
rolling in riches." 

" And where will the poor barrister come in?" asked 
Ravenscroft. 

" No need to trouble about lawyers," retorted John 
quietly ; " they always manage to annex a big share of the 
booty." 

But, although no apparent notice was taken of the re- 
turn of Eleanor and Peg, the influence of that return was 
felt by every one, and Ravenscroft, who did not know of 
all the circumstances, found himself wondering as to the 
meaning of what had taken place. Presently, however, 
just as he was leaving, he had an opportunity to be with 
Eleanor alone. 

" I want to see you very much," he said, " to see you 
alone. May I ? " 

" I am at business all through the day/' she managed 
t^'- reply. 
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"Are you going to retain yotir post?" he stammered. 

" Certainly," was her reply. 

" But you leave Spurling and King's at half-past five. 
You'll be free after that time." 

" How do you know ? " 

" Never mind that, I know you will be. Shall I find 
you here to-morrow at half-past six ? " 

" Perhaps," and her reply was almost a whisper. 

" Oh, Eleanor ! " cried Peggy as the two girls sat alone 
in the latter's room later, " if — ^if I had only known ! " 

Her sister was silent. 

" In a way Fm so happy," sobbed the child, " and yet 
it's all so ghastly." 

Still Eleanor did not reply. She knew what was in 
the other's heart. 

" To think that I ever became the wife of that man ! 

To think that Oh, Eleanor, I can't bear it! And 

I've my life all before me, too. Isn't there some way 
out of it, I wonder? " 

" If there is. Dad will find it," was Eleanor's reply. 

" Yes," cried Peggy, " there's always Dad, isn't there ? 
And if — if he only could — ^if he only could I " 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 
LOVE WINS OUT 

ROD RAVENSCROFT had hurried to Duloe im- 
mediately after his day's work was over, and 
found his heart beating wildly as he was ush- 
ered into an empty room. 

" General Trelawney is not yet home, sir," the servant 
told him. " Neither is Mr. John. Mrs. Trelawney has 
gone out for a ride with Captain Trelawney and Miss 
Peggy." 
" But Miss Trelawney is at home, isn't she ? " he asked 
" Yes, sir, she came in a few minutes ago." 
" Will you ask her whether she will see me? ** 
The servant left the room with a meaning smile (m 
her lips. Perhaps she guessed what was in the yotmg 
fellow's heart. 

When Eleanor entered the room he saw that her face 
was very pale, and that her eyes had a cold, unnatural 
look. 

For a few seconds they regarded each other in silence. 
It seemed as though neither was able to speak. 

" I couldn't help coming," Ravenscrof t managed to say 
at length. " I — I wanted to tell you how glad I am, — 
for you have come home for good now, haven't you?** 
" I don't know," replied Eleanor. 
" But of course you have, and I'm so glad." 
" But why should you be ? " she asked coldly. She had 
difiiculty in restraining her feelings. Her nerves seemed 
raw. Her whole being was wrought up to an unnatural 
pitch. 
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" Surely, surely you know," was his response. 

" I'm afraid you give me credit for more knowledge 
than I possess," was her resiponse. " But I forgot ; I 
want to congratulate you on your engagement." 

"On my engagement! What engagement?" 

" I was informed to-day that you were engaged to 
Miss Ongar, the only daughter of Mr. Fleming Ongar, 
K. C, the famous barrister. Did I see you with her on 
the Heath here, some time ago? Ah, I see it was she. 
Well, I congratulate you." 

" Your congratulations are premature," was his reply. 

"Why, isn't it settled yet?" She was able to speak 
calmly and coldly now, as though nothing had passed 
between them. 

" No, it's not settled," replied Ravenscroft. 

" Have I spoken too soon? I'm sorry. I was told you 
were engaged." 

" I'm not," he replied. ** But — but I want to be, Elea- 
nor. Don't you understand?'* 

" Understand what ? " 

" There is only one girl in the world I can become en- 
gaged to, and her name is not Ongar. I want to be en- 
gaged to her. I mean to be, too, if she'll have me. 
That's why I am so glad you have come home. Don't 
you understand ? " 

Eleanor was silent. Something rose up within her 
which seemed to destroy all power of speech; but there 
was a glad look in her eyes. 

" I don't know who told you such a silly story," went 
on Ravenscroft. " I never thought of Miss Ongar in 
such a connection. How could I ? There's only one girl 
in all the world for me, and her name is Eleanor Tre- 
lawney. Can't we begin again where we broke oflf, nearly 
a year ago?" 

" I— I don't understand." 

" Ob, yes, you do. Thai's yAi^ I'm ^ ^^ ^issAxoss^ 
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than glad» that you have come home. It's been a ni|^ 
mare, hasn't it? I was horribly pained, but I couldn't 
help loving you all the time. I say, can't we bq;in 
again ? " 

•• But how can we when — ^when -^— " 

" Everything is possible now, Eleanor, if you love me," 
pleaded the young fellow. "Everything. If you had 
stayed away nothing could have been possible, but now — 
now you've come home — ^I say, I know I'm a btmgling 
f(X)l. I was months ago, just before you left home, but 
I do love rau, and — and, I say, tell me I'm not mistaken. 
TcU me I haven't been thinking what can't be. For I 
want you, my dear, I want you, heaven only knows how 
much I " 

Her heart was throbbing wildly, throbbing with joy 
such as she had never felt before. 

** Kut — but that awful night," she hegBn to stammer. 

" Yes, )TS, I know all about that. That's nothing. 
You can tell me as much, or as little as you please about 
that. I know that was only a part of the foolish busi- 
neSv^ of your leaving home. But that never really 
troubled me. I always knew you were not that kind of 

" Did ^-ou? You're sure?* 

•• Of course I did.** 

*' Oh. I am ashamedl ** cried die girL " I nrast have 
been mad. No, no, I'm not afraid to tdl you everythii^ 
aU^ut it. Thank heaven you were in time to — to see me 
back safely ** she ended tamdy. 

'" And— and you care for me, dear? ^ There was a 
trenwr in his ^-oice* 

She nodded her head 

"" Yes, yes, but thot way! I want to hear you say stk" 

** Yes*** was her repty. ^ But oh, I diall nercr toignt 
a^ysdf, ©ever.** 
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* For my madness, for my disobedience to— to my fa- 
ther. It's made everything impossible." 

"No, no," laughed Ravenscroft, "nothing is impos- 
sible now." 

"But it IS. No, Fve done nothing wrong, and 
yet, somehow, I feel my life has been sullied, as 
though I'm not worthy of anything beautiful and 
good." 

" But you love me? Tell me that again.** 

" Yes, I— I love you." 

** Then you'll marry me? ** 

" No, no, I can't, at least not for a long time. I fed 
as though I am not worthy, as though I must atone." 

" Atone be hanged ! " almost shouted Ravenscroft. 
" There — there, I've got you now. All that mad business 
is over. It's all over. We're going to begin anew. You 
have come back home, and we are engaged, you see. 
No, it's no use your trying to get away! I've got you I 
We're engaged. You have promised to marry me, and 
it will have to be soon." 

" But I couldn't. I must keep my place at Spurling 
and King's," 

"Hang Spurling and King," laughed Ravenscroft. 
" They will understand. I know Mr. Spurling well ; he's 
a grand old chap, and when I tell him he'll understand 
all about it. I could not tell you before, but I got you 
that place, Eleanor, and now I'm going to take you 
away from it. You are going to be my wife, do you see? 
I've t6ld the General all about it, and — and " 

Little by little Eleanor yielded to her heart's prompt- 
ings, and as one explanation followed another both the 
man and the girl entered into 'that joy which, although 
it may be the lot of all, is ever new, ever wonderfuL 

"Yes," said the General, late that same night after 
Ravenscroft had gone bade to Vi\^ Viomfc^ ^^A'X.x^?* V^^ 
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necaraed with Mary Penryn to Kensington, " it seems as 
±!C«:^ ziy heart is full, Alice. I never expected sudi 
ic5 tc cccc tc me." 

* I:'s Tery wondernil, isn't it ? " said Mrs. Trelawncy. 
** Oh* Lester, it seems as iboogh the last few months have 
bees a ^^haitiy csghrntare^ and we have wt)ke up to find 
i: was ccly a drearr;.'* 

*^ Is A way."* assented the Gei^ral, " in a way, yes. We 
ba\e a ^rea: deal to be tfaankfnl for, and I trust I am 
: hark nil Feroaps I needed all this to make me under- 
srand : pertu?;> I. toe* was forgetting the deep things of 
life: bat its wooderfuL Fancy John turning out a 
pKiius ; for I*m sure that invention of his will be a suc- 
ces<>. Bless the bey. I «bk proud of him ! He has been a 
world of comfort to toe ; and to you, too, Alice." 

** He has. indeed. I dai*t know what I should have 
dooe without him during those dark days. And Trev, 
too: Trev has become wuoderfully dianged, hasn't he? 
What a gpod girl will do for a yotmg fdlow! And he 
seems so happy, too** 

•*W"ho wouldn't be with sudi a girl as he's got?" 
laughed the General 

** Were tou surprised," said Mrs. Trdawney, " about 
Ekanor and Ravenscroft? " 

"" Surprised? not a bit! I knew it all along. Oh, at 
one time I was terribly afraid. It's come out all right, 
though. He told me about it to-ni^t. Eleanor insists 
that shell go to Spurting and King^s for die remainder 
of the week, but he tells me he has persuaded her to give 
notice at once. I'm perfectly ha^y about her now. I 
had a long talk with them both. I had no idea she was 
reallv so affectionate." 

" Oh, God has been very good to us ! If only little 

Pqjgy were — ^were ^ and Mrs. Trelawncy's words 

ended in a sob. 

YeSi ycs^ I Vncwr sa2A^<tG««rfL^^^. •* '^'^i^lMai^ 
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can tindo the past as far as Peggy is concerned ; and it's 
a terrible business. Her life will be frightfully saddened 
no matter what we may do. I cannot save her from the 
results of her madness. But Peggy's really a better girl 
now, and in a way is much happier than she was be- 
fore " 

"Yes, I believe she is/' assented the mother. "But 
oh, my dear, it's awful to think about. She's only nine- 
teen, and — ^and can't we do something, Lester?" 

" Of course I've learnt all about him. There will be 
no difficulty whatever in getting a divorce. The fellow 
is not only a bounder and a poisonous creature, but he 
has openly admitted to me, to-day, before witnesses, that 
he has given Peggy the right to demand her complete 
freedom from him. Indeed he wants it, and boasted to 
me that within three days of his freedom he would marry 
the woman for whom he gave up Peggy. Just think of 
it! I had difficulty in restraining myself, difficulty to 
keep my hands from him! But there, we'll get rid of 
him with as little publicity as possible, and then Peggy 
will be free. Perhaps — ^perhaps, who knows, there may 
be a happy future for her after all." 

I pray God there may be," sobbed his wife. 
Oh, yes," and the General spoke cheerfully, "and 
please God there shall be if love can make it so. My 
little Peg shall be happy; and — and thank God for it, 
Alice, none of the children were ever so near to us as 
they are now ; never did they love us so much." 

" No," replied Mrs. Trelawney, " and knowing that, I 
am happy in spite of everything.*' 
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